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INTRODUCTION 


TT THEN I first learnt that a Research Fellow of a 
^ ^ distinguished American University was proposing 

to take as the subject of his thesis the effect of Unem- 
ployment Insurance on the wiUmgness and ability of 
British workpeople to support themselves, I own that I 
received the news with somewhat mixed feelings. A very 
few minutes with Dr. Bakke, however, sufficed to dispel 
any fear lest he might be contemplating either a rehash 
of existing official and imofficial materials, or an attempt 
to cover a field of such vast extent by a fresh but 
necessarily superficial enquiry. 

He wisely determined that his research should be 
intensive rather than extensive, and on the sound advice 
of Professor Hilton ^ he proposed to concentrate on one 
particular aspect of the unemplo5mient problem, on 
which comparatively little scientific work had hitherto 
been done. Briefly his plan, as he explamed it to me, 
was to try to discover by first-hand observation, in a 
limited working-class area, what view unemployed work- 
men themselves take of their own situation ; how the 
National System of Unemployment Insurance fits into 
their daily lives and how they personally react to its 

1 Then Mr. John Hilton, of the Ministry of Labour, 
vii 
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operation ; how far and in what ways they look on it as 
a help or a hindrance to their efforts to regain a footing 
in active industry; and how far they find that it 
strengthens or weakens their will to persist in these efforts 
as the hope of success gradually fades. 

Obviously this approach to the subject made much 
greater demands on the investigator than the analysis 
of documents or the compilation of statistics. It in- 
volved a first-hand, personal study of the ways of life 
and thought of a number of unemployed workpeople, 
and as a step towards such a study it meant living in 
a working-class district on terms of friendship with all 
sorts and conditions of men, and particularly of men 
who have fallen out of the ranks of industry. And (per- 
haps most difficult of aU) it was vitally necessary for 
the enquirer to preserve throughout an attitude of 
impartial scientific observation. 

To attempt such a task at aU needed a good deal of 
courage, especially for a visitor from a far country, with 
a very different industrial and social background. To 
attain even a moderate measure of success demanded 
an exceptional combination of intuitive sympathy, sound 
judgment and critical discrimination. 

Dr, Bakke’s results are now presented in this volume, 
and it is not necessary to agree with every one of his 
conclusions to realize that on the whole he has tri- 
umphantly overcome the formidable difficulties which 
beset his path, and has enriched the world with a work 
of great human interest and value — a work which is 
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very much more than an academic thesis, but is a fresh 
contribution to knowledge and, it may be added, a 
definite help towards a better mutual understanding 
of pomts of view between social classes. 

It IS not primarily a history, description or criticism 
of British legislation and administration in relation to 
unemployment, though light is incidentally thrown on 
ail these topics. It is rather an attempt to make the 
general reader understand how the system looks to those 
who are most directly concerned, and for whose benefit 
it has been established. 

To obtain the right setting for the picture he was 
drawing. Dr. Bakke found it necessary to touch on various 
sides of the workers’ lives, beyond those directly con- 
cerned with making a livelihood, including their reactions 
to such influences as those of institutional and personal 
religion, or of politics and public affairs. These are 
great subjects, and he would be the last to claim that 
they could be thoroughly explored without a much more 
elaborate and extensive enquiry than he was in a position 
to make. Nor, I think, did he aim at producing a complete 
or balanced study, but rather at conveying the thoughts 
and ideas expressed to him by his working-class friends. 
And, after making all qualifications, his collection of 
points of view is illuminating and arresting, and certainly 
gives food for thought. 

The reasons for the choice of the Metropolitan Borough 
of Greenwich as the scene of Dr. Bakke’s experiment 
are fuUy explained in his Preface. I need hardly say 
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that such data and materials as we had already obtained 
in the course of the New Survey of London Life and 
Labour with regard to prevailing conditions were gladly 
furnished to Dr. Bakke, and it is a pleasure to know that 
this information proved of value to him at the outset 
of his enquiry. Any service, however, which the New 
Survey was able to render to him was much more than 
repaid by the generosity with which he placed his notes 
and observations at our disposal, and thus made it possible 
to enrich the chapter on Unemployment and Poverty, 
which appeared m the third volume of the Survey,^ 
with some of the results of his still unpublished enquiry. 

It is no part of my business to attempt to summarize 
the conclusions of the book to which this is an intro- 
duction, but I cannot resist giving one quotation : 

" The behaviour of the unemployed in searching for new 
employment gives no evidence that the possibility of drawing 
Unemployment Insurance benefit has retarded the efforts 
of the unemployed to get back to work. It has removed the 
cutting edge of the desperation which otherwise might attend 
that search.” ® 

That IS well and truly said. 

Of late years English social enquiry has owed much 
to American support and assistance. Dr. Bakke’s 
enquiry has appreciably increased the debt. 

H. LLEWELLYN SMITH. 

^ The New Survey of London Life and Labour, Vol. Ill (1932). 

*P. 143- 
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PREFACE 


A STERLING FELLOWSHIP from Yale University 
made it possible for me to go to England in June, 
1931, to gather such information as I could find on this 
question ; 

" What has been the effect of Unemployment Insurance 
on the willingness and the ability of workers to support them- 
selves ? ” 

I realized how intangible would be any evidence I 
could find on this subject. I had hopes, however, that I 
might unearth some local studies which would throw 
light on the question. I found only one such study 
The matenal which has been gathered by the New London 
Survey Committee, although gathered under much wider 
terms of reference, has been very helpful. Sir Hubert 
Llewellyn Smith, the Director, and Mr. S. K. Ruck, the 
Secretary of this Committee, have been continuously and 
industriously kind in helping me with encouragement and 
advice to carry out the project to which I eventually 
turned. Nevertheless, I felt that the almost complete 
absence of material other than the New London Survey 
material left me without much objective data upon which 
to work. It was not a case of analysing studies which 
had been made and statistics which had been gathered. 
There were no studies and no statistics. 

It was at this jimcture that I went to see Mr. John 
Hilton of the Ministry of Labour, as he then was. I 
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went to see him with regard to the statistics of the Sample 
Enquiries into the condition and industrial history of the 
claimants to unemployment benefit, the fiirst two of which 
studies he had directed He made a suggestion with 
respect to the kind of information he would like to see 
gathered and described the manner in which he thought 
it possible to collect it. Inasmuch as this suggestion has 
become the foundation stone on which the study I eventu- 
ally made is built, it is here briefly stated : 

“No studies have been made of the way in which Unemploy- 
ment Insurance operates from the pomt of view of the ones 
most concerned with its operation, the workers. How do the 
Acts and their consequences appear to them ? How do they 
fit mto the workers’ lives ^ Would it not be possible to live for 
a period of time as an associate of the workers, talk with them, 
share their life, leam from their lips and from their activities 
what the actual effects of Unemplo3nnent Insurance are ? ’’ 

This is what I determined to do : to take lodgmgs with 
a working-class family, to share their life insofar as it 
was possible to do so, to join in their activities or loaf 
on the streets or at factory gates as the occasion might 
require, to go with them to clubs and churches and 
" pubs ”, to join the hunt for a job, and dunng the whole 
process find out all I could of the causes and consequences 
and adjustments involved in unemplosment among the 
men and women who were unemployed. 

I have tried to get as complete a picture as possible 
of the whole life background and foreground of the man 
out of a job. Into this background I have tried to fit his 
experience with and his attitudes toward Unemplojment 
Insurance. 

This is not a statistical study. It is descriptive. 
There is an ever-present temptation in such studies to 
describe what is exceptional and therefore striking instead 
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of what is typical. I have tried to keep constantly on 
guard against that danger. 

The sources of the material out of which I have built 
my account and my conclusions are five . — 

1. Interviews with workers, particularly unemployed 

workers. 

2. Interviews with other members of the commumty. 

3 A diary-time-study kept by a number of unemployed 

men. 

4. Observation of the life circumstances of the un- 

employed made while living among them. 

5. Such statistics regarding school attendance, mar- 

riage, health, unemplo3nnent. Employment Ex- 
change activity, church activity, etc., as were 
available. 

The main study was made in Greenwich, a borough 
of London, and checked by shorter visits to other London 
boroughs and to districts of South Wales, Lancashire, 
and Yorkshire. 

Greenwich was chosen as the principal field of study 
after consultation with the directors of the New London 
Survey. The reasons for the selection were several. In 
the first place the unemployment problem m Greenwich 
is an average one. There are a large number of industries. 
Unemployment is of the intermittent type. The average 
rate is fairly close to the rate for the London area. There 
is an absence of special factors which might have distorted 
the conclusions. 

In the second place, Greenwich is a working man's 
community. The institutions and attitudes and behaviour 
are dominated by this fact. Any background material 
of a general nature would therefore have a close relation 
to the problems of employment. 
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In the third place, the great majority of Greenwich 
residents work in Greenwich. This meant that all the 
parts of the complete life picture I was attempting to get 
would have reference to the same people. 

In the fourth place, Greenwich is the home of aU classes 
of workers from the very poorest casual type to the highly 
skilled artisan. There is no domination of any particular 
type. 

Finally, the region m which the workers of Greenwich 
live is a geographical unit. It is a long, narrow borough 
hemmed in on one long side by the Thames and on the 
other by the abrupt slope leading to Blackheath. At the 
eastern end the width of the borough is restncted by the 
marshes near the river and the steep slope leading up 
to the Charlton estates. At the western end is Deptford 
Creek, which is a psychological rather than a geographical 
barrier to mobihty. 

Here, then, was a normal working-class community in 
which urban industrial problems were exemplified. It 
was, moreover, self-contained to an unusual degree and 
little influenced by special factors of population, social 
conditions, or emplo3mient. It was therefore chosen as 
the closest approximation to an ideal field for research. 

This book is primarily a study of men, not of institutions, 
but since I have concentrated so largely on the reactions 
of working people to the condition of unemplo3unent in 
its modem, post-war forms, the prevailing institutions 
for reheving unemployment are bound to loom large in 
the following pages (see particularly Chapters III and IV). 
Unemployment Insurance naturally calls for the lion's 
share of attention. For those readers who are unfamihar 
with the latter scheme, I have included m Appendix I 
a summary of the chief provisions as to contributions and 
benefits. I should also explain that somewhat drastic 
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changes were made in the law and administration of. 
insurance benefit at the time of the cnsis in Bntish 
national affairs in the period August-November, 1931 
(i.e. half-way through the course of my investigations). 
The description of the Insurance scheme and of Transi- 
tional payments in Appendix I relates to the position as 
from November 12, 1931. 

In its original form the study formed a part of a 
dissertation presented to the faculty of the Graduate 
School of Yale University for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy. 

I am deeply indebted to Professor John Hilton of 
Cambridge University for his counsel and encouragement 
throughout the investigation. For invaluable criticism 
of the manuscript in its onginal form, I am under obhga- 
tion to Professor Hilton, to Mr. R C. Davison, and to 
Professors A. G. Keller, M R. Davie, and E. D Smith 
of Yale University. My thanks are due to Sir Hubert 
Llewellyn Simth and Mr. S. K Ruck of the New Survey 
of London Life and Labour for permission to use certain 
of their basic data concerning the workers of Greenwich, 
and for their continuous interest and assistance. The 
courtesy extended to me by the managers of the Employ- 
ment Exchanges, chairmen of Courts of Referees, and 
other administrators of the Unemplojment Insurance 
Acts will not soon be forgotten By means of his long 
acquaintance with and active participation in Greenwich 
life. Rev. W. T. Money was able to introduce me to 
aspects of that life which otherwise I should probably 
have missed. Acknowledgement is hereby made to 
Geoffrey Bles for permission to quote from London Below 
Bridges, by Hubert Secretan. The painstaking work re- 
quired in proof reading was generously imdertaken by 
Helen Garvey and Mary Bakke. To the many others 
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both in England and in America, who have assisted in 
particular sections of this book, I express my appreciation. 

My deepest gratitude goes to my friends, the English 
workers, employed and unemployed, without whose co- 
operation this book could not have been written. 

New Haven, Conn. 

November, 1932. E. Wight Bakke 
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S INCE this book was first printed in 1933, changes have 
been made in the unemployment insurance system.^ 
The question naturally arises whether the experience of 
the unemployed man would have been materially altered 
had the Unemployment Act, 1934, been in force at the 
time. My opimon is that such would not have been the 
case 

The 1934 Act has been called an important advance 
in social legislation. It is. It definitely allocates sole 
responsibihty for the relief of unemplo5maent to the central 
government Not only wiU Whitehall be represented by 
the present Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance 
staffs, but in every locahty the Unemployment Assistance 
Board (a new department of government) wiU have its 
representatives whose task is the rehef of need (other than 
medical) in the case of the able-bodied unemployed. Not 
only workers insured under the Unemployment Insurance 
Acts who have exhausted their nght to Insurance benefit, 
but all unemployed workers, ages 16-65, whose normal 
occupation is specified in the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old 
Age Contributory Pension Acts, wiU be entitled to this 
assistance. This group includes, among others, agncul- 
tural workers and domestic servants. It is questionable 
whether centralized administration wiU greatly alter the 

1 The system m force dunng most of my observations in 1931-2 
IS outlmed in Appendix I. It seems wise to leave that Appendix 
unaltered 
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experience of the unemployed. The system for the 
administration of transitional payments to those who 
have exhausted their insurance benefit is estabhshed 
Those receiving such payments will now receive un- 
employment assistance. But in the majority of localities 
no violent break in poHcy or tactics need be expected. 

The second outstanding change is that the era of 
“ uncovenanted/’ “ extended ” and “ transitional ” bene- 
fits is brought to an end. But it is brought to an end by 
the substitution for these of unemployment assistance, 
assistance which resembles very much the old transitional 
payments for insured workers except that there is now 
no upper limit of payments. 

Th^re are differences, of course. The applicant fpr; 
unemployment assistance need have no stamp qualifica- 
tions whatever. Relief may be administered m kmd as 
well as in cash to “ cases of special difficulty ” Other 
deterrent powers are granted officials, even to the sending 
of the “ difficult ” applicant to the Workhouse But for 
the average worker such penalties will have little meaning. 

The Unemployment Assistance Board has a mandate 
to provide for the “ welfare ” of its clients. This may 
involve the growth of training and occupational centres, 
and projects to maintain physical fitness. In case the 
Board focuses extensive attention on this mandate it will 
multiply the unquestioned benefits already resulting froir 
similar Ministry of Labour experiments. 

The privilege of and machinery for appeals is to be 
more definite and uniform for those on unemployment 
assistance than it was under the miscellaneous transitional 
payment provision. 

The power to disregard a proportion of certain types 
of income and of savmgs and investment is practically 
the same as that alreadv existing under special orders. 
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Allowances will contmne to be paid at the Exchanges, 
and registration for employment will be maintained. The 
means and the need of the household continue, at the time 
of writing, to be the basis of the administration of relief. 

So much for the new plan for unemployment assist- 
ance for those who cannot qualify for unemployment 
insurance 

In the case of regular unemplo5unent insurance benefit, 
rates have been raised to a basic 17s for men and 15s. 
for women, and 95. allowance for a dependent adult. 
Aiter the expiration of the 26 weeks* hmit a person with 
a good employment record durmg the past five years may 
receive up to another 26 weeks of benefit. All juveniles 
are to be brought within the jurisdiction of the scheme 
at the school-leaving age. 

These are the chief changes which will affect the experi- 
ence of the Unemployed Man. At the moment it is 
difficult to see mherent in the provisions any change 
which would alter the experience and attitudes here 
recorded. 


E. W. B. 




CHAPTER 1 


MAKING A LIVING- THE ENVIRONMENT 
OF WORK 

G eorge Roberts leaned back in Ms chair, put Ms 
boots close to the gas fire, smoked Ms pipe steadily, 
and watched his mates enjoy themselves. He belongs to 
a working men’s club which meets twice a week in a 
club room formerly occupied by a Public House. Two 
of his mates were playing darts, another group was play- 
ing cards with a good-sized audience in the background, 
others were making the best of a rather worn pool table. 
But Roberts sat alone. I pulled my chair up to his. 
Soon we were sharing experiences. 

" I haven’t much learmn’, mate, as you may judge. 
I was top of the form when I had to leave at fourteen to 
start work and support my mother. My father was in 
France. I was supposed to be apprenticed to an elec- 
trical instrument maker while other boys at our school 
were chalked up as van boys. I’ll never get over being 
proud of that. But I had to get a job because mother 
couldn’t keep us aU on ten shillings a week. Now I have 
a fairly decent job — ^but though I’ve worked six years 
there, I never know when I’ll get the sack. If the 

governor was to tMik he could manage without me 

We’re just able to rub along now. When I was married 
I said to the wife. Now I’U try to do on this much 
(less than I had befort?) and you try to run things on this 
much and we’U see at the end of the week,’ At the end 

U.M. I B 
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of the week she said she had a bit over, and I had made 
it by letting go a packet of fags. So I said, ‘ Now we’ll 
put what we have left away.’ And we try to do that. 
But if I should faU out of work ! Well, that’s our lot ; 
but you feel you’re quite on the edge of nothmg all the 
time.” 

This conversation in a Greenwich working men’s club 
was the beginmng of an experience of intimate association 
with Enghsh workers and particularly with unemployed 
workers. I went to live in their midst in search of 
answers to several questions. What sort of a world d 
they live in ? What happens to their plans and ways o 
living when their jobs go ? What attitudes grow out o 
that experience ? How does imemployment insurance 
appear through their eyes ? How has the possibility of 
receiving unemployment benefit affected their willingness 
and their ability to support themselves ? Out of that 
experience came answers to those questions, answeitf 
which fell from the lips and stood revealed in th 
actions of George Roberts and hundreds of his work 
mates. 

There are a number of factors in the world in which the 
Enghsh worker lives which impress him very forcefully' 
He thinks about these factors. He talks about them^ 
He recognizes them as a part of the problem of hvinp 
which makes his problem different from that of othe 
groups in society. 

Machinery. Machinery is the most prominent feature 
of his world. It is most quickly Vamed for the uncer- 
tainties of employment. It is almost a personal diabolical 
force to him. Each man has at his f ongue’s end a number 
of concrete instances of the victory' •>f machine over man. 
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The battle between labour and labour-saving machinery is 
a constant interest-centre in his conversation. 

Several of these instances will illustrate the tone and 
the message of all of them : 

“ You mean to tell me that a man has the same chance 
now he always had ^ I tell you, mate, the man who says 
that, well, he don’t know what he’s talking about. Now, 
I’m a shoemaker. Did you ever hear of the Shoemakers’ 
Umon ^ No, of course you didn’t. There ain’t none. It’s 
the Shoe Operatives* Union. There’s no chance for a man 
in my trade to bmld up a business. Damn the machines, 
anyway.” 

'' I’m operating a Campbell-Hunter driller. I wish you 
cculd see it. Does it turn out the work * But what is my 
future on that machine ? I’ve served my time, but when I 
came out of my apprenticeship there wasn’t any work. I 
was glad to get on to the machine. But there’s no future.” 
— An engineer. 

"*The company where I worked last, I don’t see how 
they kept me on as long as they did. New machines from 
America all the time, and when they came, they could easy 
get women and boys to operate them. One setter-up for a 
dozen machines, and there you are. I reckon I’ll have to 
send the wife to work. She could earn more than I could 
at the place where I worked.” — A semi-skilled machine 
operative, light metals 

It’s a race between the machine and labour, and the 
machine is winning. Now, take my brother-m-law He’s a 
switchman down at the L.C.C generating station They used 
to use thirty-six men on each of three shifts. Then they had 
some Germans m to improve the machmery. And the men 
felt that their jobs were getting easier. They were So they 
were. And do you know how many they use on that shift 
now ? ” He started to walk away, stopped, turned suddenly, 
and almost shouted, Fourteen ! ” — A licensed river-man. 


Regardless of the process by which these men displaced 
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by machinery are being reabsorbed into other branches 
of industry, or the process by whzch they are turning 
their sons to other tasks — for the men of this generation, 
for their families, it is the present maladjustment rather 
than the ultimate righting of that maladjustment which 
is most prominent. It is very difficult for a man whose 
training has proved of little value, because a machine can 
do what he has been trained to do more quickly and 
efficiently than he can, to convince himself that, as a 
member of Society, he will ultimately profit by the greater 
production made possible by the machine which has 
displaced him. 

Dismissal of Youths. The charge has frequently 
been made that the fact that compulsory contnbutions 
to Unemployment Insurance become larger when the 
youth reaches eighteen causes employers to dismiss boys 
when they reach that age, and take on younger boys. 
I was unable to get any figures on the extent of this 
practice. Employers were naturally reluctant to discuss 
the matter. 

Where the firm took apprentices, there was no secret 
about its policy regarding the young man when he had 
reached the end of his apprenticeship. It was to send 
him out " to get experience There may be real ad- 
vantages in his having the change, but the fact that he 
is leaving an employment at last-year-apprentice wages 
to seek one at improver or joume3man wages makes the 
risk of unemployment particularly grave. 

Whatever the extent of the practice, the fear of dis- 
missal on the part of the boys, and the experience of 
dismissal on the part of young men whom I met on the 
streets, in clubs, and in their homes, was obvious. Next 
to the fear and concern about the advance of the Machine, 
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this possibility of dismissal bulks large in the minds of 
the working people of Greenwich. 

This factor has a very close relationship to the increase 
of automatic machinery m the plants where the people 
of Greenwich earn their Hving. The more automatic the 
machine, the more possible it is for the “governor” to 
replace a boy who is beginning to cost more (for insur- 
ance) or to demand more wages, and get another boy who 
can learn the ]ob quickly. 

The dismissal of apprentices, usually at twenty-one 
years of age, and the dismissal of boys at eighteen years 
of age is not necessarily a dangerous pohcy from the point 
of view of the worker, in good times. In fact, the workers 
reahze its value. They know that their services are more 
in demand if they can show a varied record of expenence 
than if they know the methods of only one shop. It is 
one of the dif&culties of the workers’ position that what is 
a form of foresight or a blessing in disguise in prosperous 
times is often the first step toward disaster in times of 
dull trade. When there are other jobs to which they can 
go, the change leads to greater adaptabihty and a broader 
acquaintance with shop methods. When, however, there 
is a scarcity of work to which they can go, the effect is 
just the opposite. At the very time when they should 
be perfecting their skiU and acquinng work discipline 
they are losing both. 

Thrown into the job-hunter class at eighteen or twenty- 
one, what can they find to do ? In slack times, the skilled 
jobs to which the late apprentices would wish to go are 
open only to experienced men. They turn to the seroi- 
skilledl jobs. Increasing numbers looking for the semi- 
skilled jobs means that an increasing number must be 
turned away disappomted to seek work as ordinary 
labourers. In fact, this is just the end to which many 
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of the young men whom I met had come. Such was the 
burden of the testimony of the older men who were 
acquainted with young men in this situation. 

If the employer is not tempted to get a younger boy 
when his present employee reaches eighteen, because of 
the increased insurance rates, he is tempted strongly to 
do so when the boy reaches twenty-one and can demand 
a man’s wages. Such a boy is in an even more un- 
favourable position with respect to the finding of a new 
job than the one who has just finished an apprenticeship. 
He has no special skill to sell, only an acquaintance with 
a few tjqies, or maybe with a single type, of automatic 
machine. He turns to the work of the general labourer 
even more quickly. 

Any difference m the effects on, or the conditions sur- 
rounding, the incentive to self-support as observed 
between the skilled and unskilled men are therefore 
emphasized on the side of the unskilled by the operation 
of this policy m slack times. 

Women in Industry. The impression in the minds of 
the male workers that the number of women employed 
is increasing and that “ they are taking our jobs ” is 
bom of the observation of the numbers of women and 
girls employed in the same shops in which the men 
work, the advertisements for female help in the papers, 
and the signs at the gates of the factories, " Girls 
wanted.” 

The extent to which women are working in the fac- 
tories varies from one part of Great Britain to another, 
and in different industnes. In Greenwich, the situation 
appears to be this ; first, many women work before they 
are married. A survey of the facts contained in the 
records of the Registrar of Marriages at the Borough Hall 
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reveals that 477 per cent, of the 444 whose marriages 
were registered during the year November 24, 1930, to 
November 23, 1931, were engaged in some gainful 
occupation before marriage. Of these women 32 ‘5 
per cent, worked in industry, 29 2 per cent, worked 
in domestic situations or as nurses or waitresses, 
and 33 per cent, were employed in business or as 
stenographers. 

After marriage, however, the percentage of those who 
remamed at work was very small. An analysis of the 
data secured by the New London Survey for the area 
covered by my project indicates that only four of the 
working-class wives ^ were employed in gainful occupa- 
tions at the time when their husbands were working or 
capable of work. 

The complaint that women are taking the jobs which 
formerly belonged to men is an indication of the normal 
tendency for workers to look towards a readjustment of 
income withm their class, as a remedy for their unfavour- 
able position, rather than towards a redistribution of 
wealth in which a part of that now going to another 
class would come to them, 

^ Labour from Other Districts. During a time of 
unusual depression labourers from other districts who 
are attempting to market their services are likely to 
become conspicuous to the men who cannot find work to 

^ The directors of the New London Survey Mndly permitted 
me to use the origmal cards obtained in their sample survey of 
the London area which I was studying, for the purpose of gain- 
ing accurate information on various aspects of workmg-class life 
m Greenwich. Reference to the data obtained from the New 
London Survey m the following pages will refer to my analysis 
of the information contained on the 468 cards m their sample, 
unless otherwise stated. 
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do m their home districts. The attempts of the Govern- 
ments in recent years to transfer men from decaying 
industries and derelict districts to comparatively active 
industries and districts have made this fact stand out 
even more than it would under normal circumstances. 
The complaint that “ foreigners are getting the best of 
it ” comes particularly from the casual workers and those 
habitually employed as labourers in construction work. 
There is just enough circulation of stories to the effect 
that “ gangers ” have refused to take on local labour, 
because they were bound by an agreement to take on 
a percentage of transferred men, to give serious weight 
to this impression.^ 

There is an undercurrent of growing discontent on this 
score. The effect is a deepening of divisions between 
groups within Great Bntain and Ireland. The reference 
to the Welsh and Irish as “ foreigners ” is one indication 
of this. Another indication is the keen delight in sayings 
indicative to the speaker of national characteristics such 
as “ Taffy was a Welshman, Taffy was a thief ”, etc. 
One nawie said, " They may want to make better feeling 
between the Irish and the English by having us mix this 
way. But they don’t succeed when they give them our 
jobs.” Another type of statement which reveals the 
underlying resentment against those who “ take the jobs 
God meant for Englishmen ” is the exaggerated reference 
to customary habits and characteristics of the immigrants : 

“ These Irish come over here. My God, they’re half wild 
when they get here. Strong ? Say you never saw anything 
like the strength those men have. They live on little else 

1 In connection with the pohcy of public relief works before 
1931, it was a condition for the receipt of a grant from central 
funds that Local Authorities should engage a proportion of men 
transferred from depressed areas. 
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than cabbages and potatoes over there in those Irish hiUs. 
I’m not passing this around, but I’ve got it from one who 
knows, that the Government wants them over here so to 
marry with the English women and have bigger children for 
the army. They’re big enough, all right. But no brams.” 

Superannuated Labour. Another feature of the 
labour market to which the casual labourer, in particular, 
brings his services is the presence there of a number of 
elderly men, many of them on pensions. Smce 1925 a 
State old-age pension of los per week has been payable 
at 65 years of age to workers msured for at least two years. 
A severe resentment is felt against the men on pensions 
who stay m the labour market. There is no attempt to 
analyse the desirabihty of the jobs these men hold or the 
wages they get. The simple formula is, “ There are too 
many men for the jobs. Here are men who hold jobs 
when they don’t need them. It is not right.” 

Control from Without, An exceedingly important 
factor in moulding the attitudes of the working-class man 
is the impression that his destinies are controlled by beings 
outside his ken. Those who tell him what he may do, 
how much he may have for his work, and whether he may 
work at all , those who make the rules which govern his 
daily routine, the paying of his rent, the bu3nng of his 
food, and the education of his children ; these live in 
another world. He vaguely refers to them as " they ” or 
“ the masters ”. He reads of their doings in the news- 
papers. He learns something of their activities from the 
cinema. He sees them sometimes from a distance, he 
may have occasional encounters with them and, if he is 
particularly fortunate and socially acceptable, he may 
"edge his way” into some organization or society to 
which members of the master class belong. But for the 
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most part, “ they ” are remote, impersonal and unknown 
to him. 

This feeling of control has important consequences. 
It causes the worker to feel a minimum of responsibility 
for his own fate ; for responsibility goes with control. 
No one who has not shared the life of the worker can 
realize the number of points at which the ultimate decision 
as to his way of life rests with others. Habit breeds 
attitudes. When so much of your hfe is ordered by others 
why pretend to be able to do anything yourself with the 
rest ? 

The second result, and the obverse of the first, is that, 
in case an uncomfortable state of affairs occurs, the worker 
blames indiscriminately any man or group of men belong- 
ing to this other world. Bankers, employers, M.P.’s, 
Cabinet Ministers are blamed, not because the worker 
knows for a fact that they are to blame ; but because they 
belong to the “ boss class ” and therefore must be to blame. 
He may say with respect to such items as high rent or 
lack of education, “ The worker is the worker’s worst 
enemy,” but such statements indicate merely that he is 
not dogmatically patriotic to his own class rather than that 
he beheves what he says to be universally true. 

Again, the recognition that his own decisions count for 
so little makes the worker extremely suspicious of any 
plan for co-operation between the worker and the em- 
ployer which gives the worker no control. Too often such 
plans seem to him to be just another means of getting him 
to work harder. 

The fact that certain people habitually control has, in 
the minds of numerous workmen, created the feeling that 
special qualifications are required for that fimction. This 
feeling may even extend to distrust of his own class on the 
part of the worker. As long as his job runs smoothly and 
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the organization of his daily life is carried on with a fair 
degree of comfort, the faith that those who make the 
decisions must be especially qualified for that task and 
that on the whole those best qualified are members of the 
'"master'" class is not seriously shaken. Dogmatic and 
relentless class loyalty among the workers with whom I 
lived IS a myth. The most intelligent denunciation, the 
most ironic criticisms of labour leaders, industrial and 
political, came not from professional and business men, 
nor yet from Commumsts, but from comfortably situated 
skilled and semi-skilled workmen At times this faith in 
the adequacy of the “ masters " approached very close 
to a reverence for their powers. Let two of them speak 
for themselves : 

" Young man, let me tell you a story. Once there was a 
poor mmstrel m Russia who was so popular among his own 
people that the Tsar heard of him. He sent for the young 
man and fed him and wmed him m his palace. Then after 
the banquet was all over, he said to the minstrel, ‘ I have 
heard of your beautiful songs , I want you to sing for me." 
The mmstrel, however, was so out of place m that palace 
and ever5?thing was so strange to him that he trembled. He 
was afraid. He couldn't sing So he was kicked out. Now 
there are lots of us like that. We axe happy m our own world, 
and we know how to get along Ma over her fish and chips 
IS happier than many a rich lady at her banquet. And we 
know how to work things out in our own little world so that 
we get along some way. But you take us into another world 
—we're not fit for it. What an ass S. has made of himself up 
there m Parhament ^ What does he know about ruling the 
country ? No, there are them as are made to manage 
the country's affairs, lad, and they've got the brains to 
do It." 

The other words are from a young man who was criticizing 
a Communist agitator at a street comer meeting . 
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“ These agitators, they say, ‘ Away with the bosses,’ but 
what will they put in their place ? We need bosses, don’t 
we ? Otherwise we are like sheep without a sheep dog. If 
the sheep have a good sheep dog they keep together and 
all is weE. If not, they scatter and get into bad places.” 

The attitudes reflected in the foregoing paragraphs 
are not mirrored, of course, in the mind of every work- 
man. Especially has the success of the Labour Party 
m holding office during two terms led a number, particu- 
larly the organized men, to feel that labounng men can 
develop the necessary qualification for the making of 
political decisions. I could find, however, no sign of 
the hatred of one class for the other, the inevitable gulf 
between the classes, which is often asserted to exist in 
England as in other industrial countries. 

These workers respect their employers and their 
rulers. They are proud of them when they are worthy 
according to the worker’s standard of worthiness. If 
the “ masters ” realized this they could tie the loyalties 
of their workers much more firmly than they suppose. 
The picture of the workman grasping for power takes 
its colour from the activity of the Trade Union 
Congress. 

The individual worker realizes that in the world where 
finance and politics and economic theory sway decisions, 
he is not at home. He knows that some men are at 
home in that world and he admires them for it. He 
wants the best men there. Many times he will vote to 
place one of another class in office in preference to one of 
his own class whom he knows to be a good worker, but 
not competent to “ represent the country 

My impression is that the worker has a far more ade- 
quate and accurate conception of the place of his " gover- 
nor ” and the " upper class ”, and a far more intelligent 
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respect for their function, than the majority of members 
of the " upper class ” have when they turn their eyes in 
the other direction. 

The chief observations which I made were in the London 
district. These observations were checked, however, by 
visits to other parts of England. I found no attitude 
which would seriously disturb the conclusion that Enghsh 
workers are far from having the confidence in the leaders 
of their own class which would make the enthusiastic 
acceptance of the possibility of a “ workers’ state ” a 
decisive factor in British politics. In other words, the 
soil among the British workers is not prepared for the 
sowmg of Communist seed. 

A final result of the fact of control from another 
world is that luck is assumed to be much more directly 
and completely in the hands of this “ master class ” 
than in supernatural hands. The unknown is there. 
It is undetermined by the workers’ wiU. But its opera- 
tion, though not understood by him, is assumed to be 
understood by the Ol5mipian rulers of his destiny. Much 
more human than divine are the influences which make 
the course of the job, of the home, and of leisure to run 
smoothly and comfortably or to come in spasmodic and 
painful jerks. 

Lack of Alternatives. Another element in the back- 
ground of the worker's world is the fact that he has little 
choice of any other way of Mfe. His course is well laid 
out for him and he has to walk in it, if only for the lack 
of financial resources which make alternative choices 
on a large scale possible. A boilermaker expressed the 
point this way : 

“The thing that makes the biggest difierence is not the 
fact that I don’t have a lot of money. It’s not just having 
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money that makes the difference, but the fact that having 
It gives you some choice as to what you will do. The working 
man has no choice, no alternatives. He has to walk in the 
limits set by his money ” 

One cannot but wonder how much the knowledge that, 
if one means of making a living fails, there are others 
plays in the comparative independence of mind of the 
middle class and better paid artisans 

For every person, discouragement and submission to 
the inevitable lies at the end of possible alternatives. 
Story after story revealed a turning this way and that 
in search of a way out of the difficulties of unemploy- 
ment. If the ways out are few, planning soon ceases. 
Ambition comes swiftly to an end. 

Large Place of Luck. There is a measure of hope- 
lessness in the situation when a man knows that most 
of his good or ill fortune is out of his own control and 
depends upon luck. The worker sees all about him 
experienced and skilled men with no work to do. If 
he is in work, he feels lucky. If he is out of work, he 
is the victim of hard luck. He can see little relation 
between worth and consequences. 

Dependence upon luck at so many points is not a 
condition which develops the independence and self- 
confidence, the preserving of which is often urged as a 
goal for social legislation. The worker knows less about 
the processes which cause him to succeed or have no 
chance to succeed than business or professional people. 
There are more points, therefore, at which events appear 
to have their incidence in good or ill luck. 

Exploitation. Instance after instance came to my 
attention of salesmen, solicitors, and real estate agents 
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in particular, taking advantage of the lack of information 
on the part of the people of the working class with whom 
they were deahng. “Never sign your name” is a 
working-class maxim which has grown out of bitter 
experience with those who knew how to make full legal 
use of a signature to a paper written in confusing legal 
language. Cases were numerous of agents who had 
taken the signature of a person on a receipt for the de- 
hvery of a sewing machine or other household conveni- 
ence only to inform the party later that he had signed 
an agreement involving the purchase of the article A 
young man who had tried selling after losing his job 
spoke of the instructions he received from a firm with 
a large business in London, “ You get the name ; we'll 
do the rest.” 

Two examples of the exploitation of the lack of know- 
ledge are particularly to the pomt. 

A S37ndicate bought up the row of houses in one of 
which I was lodging. Soon after, a surveyor came 
around and exammed the premises and made an out- 
rageously long list of improvements and repairs which 
would have to be made within a month. A letter of noti- 
fication was sent to each tenant stating that unless the 
improvements were made, “ drastic action would be taken 
to the full extent of the law The letter further con- 
fused the minds of those who received it by mviting them 
to buy up the ground lease, and presenting them with 
a bin for the services of the man who had surveyed the 
premises and reported improvements necessary The 
family with whom I was lodging happened to have 
legal connections through which they learned that the 
only valid part of the letter was the offer to sell the 
ground lease. They made an offer and closed the deal 
for thirty pounds. But many of their neighbours were 
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frightened into making extensive repairs and paying the 
fee asked. 

Another case is that of a Welsh widow who had saved 
in her lifetime about a hundred pounds and had bought 
a small home. She wanted, however, to get out of the 
quarter in which her home was located. She found a 
little cottage on the outskirts of one of the newer dis- 
tricts where her children “ could have better air She 
was so anxious that the place should not be sold 
before she was able to get it that she paid the agent one 
hundred pounds on the understanding that he was to 
arrange for the mortgage and close the deal with the 
owner. The owner, however, was not so thoroughly 
satisfied that the Avidow had sufficient expectation of 
income to continue to meet the obligation of the mort- 
gage, and refused to sell. The widow, although disap- 
pointed, had no alternative but to accept the decision 
of the owner. Since the agent had not been able to 
carry out his part of the bargain, she asked that he 
refund her hundred pounds. He refused to do so. He 
had arranged the papers so that, real as her claim was 
on a common-sense basis, she had no legal claim to her 
money. 

The welfare man at one of the large firms opened for 
me the record book in which were the notes taken at 
conferences which the men in the plant had asked to 
have with him. Page after page was filled with items 
indicating just the sort of sharp practices referred to. 
So real is this possibility of exploitation that the Labour 
Party finds one of its most popular services in the local 
communities to be the giving of free legal advice on 
certain nights to all members who care to avail them- 
selves of it. 

The lack of knowledge of the legal regulatioiK to 
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which he is subject as a citizen, and the lack of contacts 
with friends who know more about it than he does, leave 
the way very much open to exploitation. The reahzation 
of this fact is an important element in the attitude of 
the worker toward other members of society. 

Trade Unions. The trade union is valued most as 
a protective society. I did not find any evidence of a 
sense of national or international umty among the workers 
themselves, as a primary concern in trade union member- 
ship. The appeal is present that as a member of a trade 
union one is a participant in the labour movement. The 
main object, however, is protection and a sense of security 
while on the job. Unless there are benefits that are 
pecuharly adapted to the out-of-work period, the ten- 
dency is to fall away firom the trade union when unem- 
plojunent comes. 

In line with the fact that the protective function ol 
the union is the strongest reason for membership is the 
fact that very few of the employees were members of 
trade unions in the two plants in Greenwich recognized 
as the fairest in the treatment of the men. These two 
firms sponsored arrangements in favour of the workers 
such as thrift schemes, health services, pensions, stock 
ovraership, and shop committees. There was no rule 
against trade union membership in these two companies 
and one of them was openly favourable to union mem- 
bership. 

Every manner of making a living has its own peculiar 
protective and improvement mechanism. Consider the 
professional man— the doctor, let us say. His medical 
association is interested in all sorts of campaigns against 
patent medicines, quacks, fake medical colleges, and the 
like. It is first of all a defensive weapon to protect his 

U.M. C 
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professional processes of work. The association is also 
interested m health campaigns, the development of 
chnics, etc , tending to raise the level of health intelli- 
gence and thus make the processes of the doctor’s work 
more effective, and more satisfactory to him as well 
as to his patients. Furthermore, the association pro- 
vides in some cases a non-compulsory “ understanding ” 
and in others a compulsory regulation of fees and charges. 
Thus his reward for services is protected from the under- 
cutting of competitors. 

The business man protects himself in a similar way. 
His membership m the Chamber of Commerce, or Adver- 
tising Club, or other trade orgamzation is his recognition 
that it is valuable to join with one’s associates in order 
to protect the methods by which trade is carried on 
from the unscrupulous practices of competitors, to 
carry on joint enterprises which seek to improve the 
conditions of trade, and to co-operate on those pro- 
jects (such as bnnging new industries to town) which 
will tend to increase the revenue from carrymg on 
one’s business. 

These two functions of a work-group organization, the 
defendmg and improving of the conditions of work, the 
protection and the increasing of the rewards of work, are 
important for any class of workers, whatever their type 
of work may be. 

As the work conditions and sources of income become 
less and less subject to ithe control of the man himself, 
the organization becomes relatively more important to 
the individual whether he recognizes it or not. Im- 
portant to all classes of workers, this organization, which, 
is a supplementary factor in the self-maintenance pro- 
visions with business and professional people, becomes 
an integral part of the structure for working-class 
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people His trade union is mot embroidery ; it is a part 
of the fabric. 

When a man loses his job, what becomes of these forces 
which are built up around the job ? Some trade unions 
continue their services. If so, such services are incentives 
to remain withm the union. If the trade union makes no 
such provision or the man does not belong to a union, he 
is thrown on his own resources and does not profit even 
indirectly by the efforts that organized workmen are 
making. 

It is at this juncture that the agitators organizmg their 
marches, the National Unemployed Workers’ Movement, 
and the Communist Party fit in. These organize the 
efforts of a certain group of the unemployed m the same 
way that Medical Associations, Associations of University 
Professors, Chambers of Commerce, " Ad ” Clubs, Trade 
Unions and the like organize the efforts of more fortunate 
groups in society. The need for the activities of the latter 
organizations may not lead to such desperate efforts, and 
the methods used may be socially more acceptable, but 
the fundamental nature of the process is the same, the 
protection and improvement through organization of the 
sources of livelihood.^ 

Among the considerations bearmg on the adjustment 
of the labour supply to the demand for labour are the 
possibilities and the conditions of entrance into work. 
Consider a few of the factors which help a Greenwich boy 
to make his choice. 

Advisory Councils. The Advisory Councils for 

^ In 1920 there were 1,368 trade unions, having a total member- 
ship of 8,339,000, in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. In 
1931, there were 1,081 trade unions with a total membership of 
4,611,000. Mmistry of Labour Gazette, October 1932 
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Juvenile Employment operated by the Ministry of Labour 
in co-operation with the educational authorities have the 
respect of the parents and the children. The work of the 
councils is earned on with the co-operation of the em- 
ployers and the school authorities and the officers of the 
local Employment Exchanges. Every attempt is made 
by means of pre-school-leaving conferences, lectures, and 
visits to various industries, to place the children when they 
leave school in positions which will lead to steady em- 
ployment. 

That there are difficulties in the path of advising boys 
and girls as to the best possible direction in which they 
can turn for employment is obvious An interesting 
picture of that difficulty is presented in the description of 
a pre-school-leavmg conference by Hubert Secretan in his 
intimate account of boy life in South London, London 
Below Bridges. 

There is a good deal of bustle at Blue Street this morning. 
Monitors axe carrying extra chairs into the Teachers’ Room ; 
Mr. Brown is mwardly fuming because he has to take a class 
instead of the headmaster, and the spare hour in which he 
meant to put the finishing touches to that Geography lesson 
for Standard V has disappeared ; the “ Care Committee lady ” 
has already burned in with a sheaf of papers, the herald of 
other and less frequent visitors. In the hah, lined up with 
an air of boredom, are twenty boys whose only crime is that 
they have passed the age of fourteen and will be leaving at 
the end of the term. For this is the day of the After-Care 
Conference. The purpose of this assembly is to advise boys 
and their parents about their start in life. One by one, the 
leaving boys file in, sometimes accompanied by mother, or 
father, or sister, if one of these is available, and then in the 
light of their past record on the table before Mrs. Bailey- 
Roberts, their future is discussed, summed up, and as far as 
possible settled. In one or two cases it is plain sailing. One 
is a clever boy for whom the headmaster can get an opening 
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in the office of a local firm , a second is the son of a com- 
positor whose firm has promised to give the boy a trial with 
a view to apprenticeship. The Exchange official notes that 
they are not likely to apply to him for an opening, and Mr. 
Bhss reminds them that success will mean steady attendance 
at evening classes. Most of the other boys are terribly indefi- 
nite. One mother of a tousled-haired, untidy youngster 
contributes the statement that he is a good boy at home. 
Certainly he looks at the moment as if butter wouldn't melt 
m his mouth. But the headmaster knows better (so, as a 
matter of fact, does Miss Young, from the settlement), and 
supplements the official “ Character — good " of the form with 
the confidential whisper that he is always in trouble The 
Exchange official, who is not without experience of boy 
t5^es, notes on his own records, ‘‘ Probably van boy." 
Another mother says that the boy’s father will speak for him 
at his firm, but further questioned, has little idea of what 
sort of job he could get, or whether there is an opening at all. 
Occasionally the medical record points a warning finger to 
emphasize the necessity for open-air work or the avoidance of 
heart strain. Most of the boys are unaccompanied and must 
speak for themselves. Obviously, they have little idea as to 
what they can offer to industry or industry to them. Tommy 
Cox, who has improvised his way through many awkward 
situations, when asked what he wants to be, looks blankly 
at the ceiling, and then realizing that the headmaster's eye 
signals " action ", conjures up some memory of “ mucking 
about with wireless " and blurts out electrical engineer 
To his surprise this effort is an immediate success in diverting 
attention from himself. An animated discussion follows on 
the standard he has reached in school, Mr Bliss contnbutes a 
description of the science course at the Institute and the 
Exchange official airs his knowledge of the way of entry into 
the trade. Tommy is dismissed with the advice to consult 
the Exchange as soon as he leaves, and to go to evening 
classes regularly. Both these well-meant efforts for his welfare 
take a very mmor place m his mind beside the achievement 
of having extricated himself successfully from the obscure but 
distmctly awkward situation. As the door shuts behind him, 
he feels that friendship requires him to pass on the magic 
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formula to his pal, Billy Williams, waiting his ordeal without. 
So he whispers, “ Say you want to be a’ lectrical engineer,” 
and passes back to his class with the proud consciousness of 
duty done. Meanwhile, BiUy Williams and his successors are 
giving the Conference the impression that the ruling passion 
of Blue Street School is to cope with the mysteries of elec- 
tricity ^ 

The helpfulness of the Council’s work,® however, is 
evident in the testimony of the parents and children with 
whom I associated. 

Possible Fields of Work. The choice of a job is one 
which is on the mind of the boy and the parents long 
before the actual decision is made. What were the hopes 
of the fathers and the mothers for their children ? The 
situation in 1931 was not a normal one. Most fathers 
were discouraged about conditions in their own trades. 
The outlook was not very bright for entrance into any of 
the industrial occupations. The majonty of the labourers 
were accepting the inevitable and realizing that their sons 
would have to take what they could get, perhaps in the 
industry where they themselves were employed. The 
hope, however, seldom rested at the level of the boy 
becoming a labourer. If he were to be in the same 
industry it must be as a trained workman. Although such 
a hope could seldom be realized it was still present m the 
minds of the labourers. The printing trade was looked 
upon as the best possibility among the manual occupa- 
tions, and many skilled men were directing their boys 
towards it. 

1 Secretan, Hubert, London Below Bridges, London, 1931, 
pp. 44 f£ 

® For a good survey of the wort done by the Councils m London, 
see the seven Annual Reports of the London Advisory Counoil for 
Juvenile Employment, 1923 to 1930. Also, National Advisory 
Council for Juvenile Employment, First and Second Reports, 1929. 
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The depressed condition of all industries, however, was 
very hkely the cause of so much emphasis, particularly 
among artisans, upon the preparation of their boys for the 
civil service exammations or the police force. The com- 
parative secunty of these jobs was attractive after the 
experience of the last twelve years The children them- 
selves share m the desire for “ black-coated ” occupations. 
Necessity, however, is no respecter of desires. 

One of the unavoidable dangers in the periods of un- 
employment for the fathers of children is exemplified in 
the comment of one young engineer ; 

“ Boys tend to get their liking for work from their fathers. 
My father was an artisan working down at the gas works I 
just naturally feU into that work. I used to carry his tools 
around, and I was anxious to put out the right wrench or 
hammer. That way I got the feel of the tools and I was 
crazy for the time to come when I could use them myself. 
But a labourer’s boy, now, he don’t see ail that, does he ’ 
And how about the children of those fellows who have to live on 
the dole ^ What kind of a desire to work are they going to have ? ” 

Such are the original desires for better positions, desires 
which must necessarily often go unrealized. No greater 
movement towards the “black-coated” positions can 
take place than the number of such positions makes 
possible. For those who, either from necessity or from 
choice, remain in the industrial field, what are the oppor- 
tunities and conditions of “finding a trade”'* The 
comments of two representative young men will reveal the 
problem as it appears through their eyes : 

“ What faces a boy ’ Well, m the first place where there 
were five apprenticeships before the wair, there are only two 
or perhaps one now. Then, too, a boy can get more money 
at a semi-skilled job than he can at apprenticeships. Not 
only that but he may have to pay a premium to the master 
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to get in His folks know he will be all right until twenty-one 
— ^but after that what are his chances ^ There aren’t the jobs 
for skilled men there used to be. Maybe it won’t do him no 
good to get that skill Well, all those thmgs help or force the 
boy to go into a job where there isn’t much future really. 
Then between eighteen and twenty-one he gets the idea that 
he IS a man now and he wants more wages. He starts doing 
some thinking, wants to settle down maybe. Well, the master 
starts doing some thinking too. And the two of them thinking 
ends in the chap getting the sack .'' — An electrical engineer. 

Most boys have to pay a premium of from twenty to a 
hundred pounds to get in as printers’ apprentices. Some shops 
around here take on fellows just for the premiums. They 
don’t get much in their heads. But they all go off at twenty- 
one. Of course they can come back when they have got 
experience. But suppose there are no jobs to get the experi- 
ence from. Then they grow less skilled when they ought to 
be improving. It’s hard to get started too unless someone 
can put in a word for you. Then did you ever think how 
hard it is for a family to have to get along without the wages 
of a boy, until he is old enough to leave home ? ” — A printer. 

There was no indication outside of the printing trade 
that the trade union regulations were preventing boys who 
desired apprenticeships from entermg. The trade unions 
in this district had rules relating to apprenticeship dealing 
with the subjects of entry, age at entry, length of the 
period, training conditions, ratio of apprentices to journey- 
men, wages paid to apprentices, etc. But there was no 
complaint from workers or employers of any such restric- 
tions preventing the free carrying out of normal policies. 

There was no question in the minds of the workers of 
Greenwich concerning the decreasing number of places 
open to skilled men. Jobs in which up-grading ” 
was the method of advancement were more to be sought. 
The attitude is well expressed by a father who was 
debating what he should do in the case of his son. 
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“ It’s pretty hopeless, the future a boy faces now. Suppose 
he goes on at fourteen and spends a good while learning to 
be a fitter and turner. It’s no use to do that. They have 
machines that do lots of the work faster and terribly exact. 
AH you do is pull a lever. No use spending your time learning 
that. So a lot of boys go on machme jobs and earn better 
money nght from the start. And I don’t know but in the 
end they are just as well off.” 


Five or seven years is a long time to apprentice oneself 
in a trade which has not been very active in recent years. 
The prospects offered by the engineering industry, for 
instance, would not be very attractive to a boy who knows 
many skilled engineers who are looking for jobs with no 
success There is no guarantee that at the end of seven 
years the conditions will be any better. 

Particularly in the case of the families of labourers or 
poorly paid skilled men, is there the need for the wages of 
the boy, the moment he reaches wage-earning age. The 
wages received by apprentices are low. The reluctance 
of parents to forgo the higher wages a boy can bring 
home from some kinds of work is not due to a failure to 
realize that it is " blind alley ” work. Nor is it due to an 
unwillingness on the part of parents to make sacrifices for 
the future of their boys. It is due primarily to the ruth- 
less necessity that wages from all members of the family 
should come in as qmckly as possible and be as large as 
possible. Here is what makes the main difierence in 
opportunity and outlook between the children of skilled 
men and labourers. The opportunities are not equal. 
The son of the labourer is under a handicap from the 
start. Life has to go on to-day. The resources for self- 
maintenance must be produced to-day. Where the margin 
between want and satisfaction is so small, the present 
cannot be sacrificed for the future. The demands of the 
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moment must be met, before there can be any 
future ^ 

There is a doubt, founded upon indisputable experience, 
whether the penod of training will be worth the cost after 
it is obtained. The stories told at home and on the streets 
of " good money ” being earned by those operating “ the 
new machines over at M ’s ” curb the ambition to spend 
an extensive period in training Perhaps the men with 
whom I associated were more pessimistic than their more 
fortunate fellows in work. Such pessimism would be 
natural. But their opinion can be summanzed in the 
words of one of them : 

“ I have a feeling it don’t do much good to have a trade 
nowadays.” 

What difference does it make to a boy whether from 
fourteen to twenty-one he is an apprentice learning a 
skilled trade or running a specialized machine ? 

In the first place, it means, if he chooses the latter 
course, that his first opportunity for playing the future 
agamst the present has passed ; he has focused upon the 
present. Whether this was from choice or from necessity 
is of little consequence. The fact remains that at the 
first big decision point in his hfe the present exerted the 
more effective claim. 

In the second place, he will reach a sense of indepen- 

1 The Ministry of Labour in the Report referred to above, 
averaged the wages given to apprentices and those given to other 
juveniles of the same age m eighty-four industries in Great Bntain. 
The results are set out below . 

Apprentices Other J uveniles 

At 14 years . . 5s. to 13s. 6i. 6s. to 22s. 6(i. 

At 19 years . . i6s. to 47s. 6d. 22s. to 56s. gd. 

Ministry of Labour, dpprenUcesMp and Training, 1926, Vol VIII, 
p. I 15. 
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dence and adult responsibility more quickly The higher 
wages and the shortness of his “ learner ” period both 
make for that. These are immediate satisfactions, but 
they are narrow-based on a specialized routine job and a 
wage. A slot machine might have almost as great satis- 
faction. It receives money and does a mechanical job. 
There is not the awareness of all-round competence and 
mastery of important processes which comes to the appren- 
tice craftsman. There is not the self-confidence and the 
sense of personal worth which comes to the man who 
knows, and knows that he knows. The self-respect 
attendant upon such confidence is an important item in 
the tendency of this man to make efforts in his own behalf 
should he faU into misfortune. 

In the third place, he wiU realize that his chances of 
promotion axe very limited. He wiU realize this more 
every year. The positions of responsibility are reserved 
for the skilled men. However desirable may be the pro- 
motions to more complicated machines, the promotion 
involves doing the same sort of work, with as little creative 
effort, in what is simply a more complicated fashion. 

Finally, he must get what satisfaction he can out of his 
money reward. The importance of this factor will 
appear in subsequent chapters when we consider the 
incentives to work for men whose only satisfaction in 
work is the wages received for it. From wages to " dole ” 
is not such a long journey for these men. If their wages 
are close to what the “ dole " would be, there is greater 
temptation to secure the latter as long as possible. 

In view of these direct effects of a man’s job on his 
attitudes, tendency to a decrease in the numbers who seek 
to gain their living in the skilled trades is one of import- 
ance in considering the possible outcome of social policies. 
The inevitable difference in attitudes based upon training 
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as between skilled and unskilled is a matter of constant 
concern. The Ministry of Labour report already referred 
to estimates that 8o per cent, of the boys at work in Great 
Britain are not in training for skilled jobs. This 8o per 
cent, is comparatively untouched by the supplementary 
incentives and satisfactions and discipline which surround 
the skiEed man.^ 

That the workers often understand the importance of 
training but are unable to choose what best judgement 
would prefer to choose is illustrated by the comment of a 
father, well on in years, a motorman. He was expressing 
his concern at the necessity of putting his boy to work 
instead of apprenticing him : 

The boy is just like a photographic plate Did you ever 
do any developmg ? Well, let me tell you how it is. If you 
took a strip of film before it had been exposed and after it had 
been exposed, it would look just the same But if you put 
it m a developing solution you soon could tell the difference. 
Now a boy is like that before and after he has gone to school. 
Outwardly you can't tell any difference. But then you put 
them into a developing solution. That’s a job. And the 
traiumg begins to show up. It is one of the sad things about 
the boys to-day that many of them don’t get into real develop- 
ing solution at all and some of them get into a solution that 
spoils them instead of bringing out the fine Imes and tones 
that are there. The difficulty is m two directions : in the 
first place, there are fewer jobs where a man can really develop 
his manhood and pride in his work , and the second reason is 
that the parents of the boys need the money so badly that 
they can’t afford to have them work and be trained when 
they could be bringing in money.” 

Advancement. The men with whom I associated gave 
me the impression that they wished to do their jobs well, 
but that they were not concerned about catching the 
^ Ministry of Labour, op. cit , p. 25. 
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manager’s eye with a view to promotion. Their chief 
desire was for security in the present job rather than the 
opportunity to climb to a better one. They seemed 
aware that a man who courts a move may move down 
more easily than up. 

Busmess and professional people speak of the chance of 
advancement as an incentive to work, diligent training, 
and self-discipline. But the goals of their kind of advance- 
ment are positions where the work is more pleasant, and, 
perchance, more inspiring. In order to fit their children 
for such positions, the higher paid artisans and business 
and professional people can afford to keep their children 
in school until they have secured a good educational 
foundation, without which those better positions would be 
impossible.^ 

How thoroughly can that incentive operate in the 
labourer’s home ? What is there for him to look forward 
to ? As a boy in a labourer’s home, he has to leave school 
at fourteen in order to join in the support of the family. 
The work he does may have educational value. It may 
make a strong body and even a strong mind. But it does 
not prepare him for much beyond the tasks of a labourer. 
Occasionally, an unusual boy is able to overcome the 
handicaps. It is the exception, however, not the rule. 
If the possibilities which lie m the future are factors in the 
incentive to work, I wonder how inspiring the average 
middle-class individual would find the prospects of the 
labourer’s boy or of the labourer himself ? 

The first outstandmg difference between the skilled men 
and the unskilled men is the difference in their respective 
possibilities of advancement. This may or may not be 
their own fault. The fact remains that at any moment 

1 See Chapter V for a study of the occupational status of parents 
of children in the central and secondary schools. 
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those who make up the skilled portion of the population 
will have a more stimulating future ahead of them than 
those who make up the unskilled portion. 

The skill ed man may look forward to : 

1. Comparatively steady employment (compared to the 

labourers in their own industry) with unemploy- 
ment insurance as a welcome tide-over between 
jobs. 

2. Probable advancement in responsibility and wage. 
3 Continuing and increasing acqmsition of concomitant 

honours such as lodge positions and union offices. 

4. Deaeasing possibilities of promotion with the com- 

ing of machinery, but a confidence that some way 
out wiH be found. 

5. A degree of security sufficient to permit of planning 

for the future. 

The unskilled man may look forward to : 

1. A greater variety of opportunities, but a greater 

insecurity by reason of the number of men capable 
of domg the jobs which he can do. 

2. Little chance for advancement. 

3. Few opportumties for honours which are grounded 

in the respect of large numbers of persons of 
recognized position. 

4. Increasing encroachment of machinery on the field of 

his labours 

5. Insufficient security to plan very extensively for the 

future. 

We shall notice this difference expressed in other inter- 
ests, activities, and conditions of life. 

Wage-Earning the Only Alternative. The out- 
standing feature of plans for the future among the workers 
I studied was the apparent inability of either parents or 
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children to conceive of any possibility for making a living 
outside the wage-earning sphere. Even the preference 
of the young people for the “ black-coated ” occupations 
was based on the comparative cleanliness of the occupa- 
tion rather than its greater chances of making an inde- 
pendent livelihood. Wage-earning has been the t57pe of 
self-maintenance to which they have become accustomed. 
Their whole way of living is based on the fundamental 
provision that wages will come m each week to provide 
for the necessities and make possible the activities and 
satisfactions to which they are accustomed. Their forms 
of foresight, as we shall see in the next chapter, are ad- 
justed to this fact. So far as the workers are concerned, 
it is the basic purpose of the government to safeguard this 
source of hvehhood for them. Their whole life revolves 
around the fact that they are wage-earners. It is not 
strange that in their thinking and planning and prepara- 
tion for the task of self-support they seldom look beyond 
the possibilities in the realm of wage-earning. 

Such is the environment of self-maintenance in which 
George Roberts and his “ mates ” live. When the 
“ governor ” tells them they can take their card, or the 
plant shuts down, or for some other reason, they “get the 
sack ”, this is the sort of work experience with which 
they are equipped. This is the foundation of what tdiey 
will do and say and think during their enforced “ vaca- 
tion ’ ’. Before going with them on such a vacation, let us 
remind ourselves of the chief features of that expenence. 
It is in the light of the training of their own experience — 
not ours — ^that the unemployed are to be understood. 

The most striking feature of this work-background is 
the darkening doud of unemployment. The fear of the 
shadows this may throw over their lives is increasing. 
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They do not aigue about remote economic causes. They 
see close at hand enough for their diagnosis. Machines, 
women in the factories, imported labour, and super- 
annuated men who ought to be out of the labour market — 
these are causes visible even to the untrained mind. 
About the machines nothing can be done but to feel hope- 
less and know that “they” (the owners) are getting the 
advantage. About the unwelcome rivals for the jobs 
which “ God meant for Englishmen — ^Englishwe?*, I say ”, 
something “ ought to be done ”. What work there is 
ought to be shared among those who have a proper right 
to it : it is characteristic of him to put that before any 
claim to support in idleness. But the fear of unemploy- 
ment is there, and when he is laid off his own lack of a 
job only drives more deeply a forebodmg already full 
grown. 

The experience of having his destiny controlled from an- 
other world has left him, naturally enough, with a reduced 
sense of responsibility for his fortunes, and more especially 
for his misfortunes which, after due allowance for those of 
his own class who are not “ playing the game ”, he is prone 
to lay at the door of the “ masters ”. His respect for 
them may not be senously shaken by their inability to 
solve his problems, and in a tight place he is apt to trust 
them more readily than members of his own class with the 
business of government ; but the pain of maladjustment 
is sufficient to make him suspicious of their plans. The 
lack of choice which characterizes his hfe has produced 
httle traimng in alternative planning : the expenence of 
coming quickly to the end of one’s possible choices, where 
it is of little use to plan, is too vivid. The belief that luck 
occupies a large place m the determination of his fortunes 
is a further check to planning, and a cancelling of mcen- 
tives. The experience of exploitation is sufficiently 
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frequent and forceful to make him suspicious of any action 
on the part of the master which might reduce his standard 
of living. 

Here, then, are a number of factors which have been 
acting unfavourably upon his training for the abrupt 
challenge to ingenuity and effort which follows the an- 
nouncement, “ You have done at the end of the week.” 

The jobs themselves give vaiying degrees of training in 
effort and incentive towards self-support. The skilled 
jobs give the best training, for several reasons. There is 
greater satisfaction in the job than the mere money 
reward. The chances of promotion in wage and respon- 
sibihty are comparatively good. The jobs are steadier, 
as a rule, and one has more to sell in case the job goes. 
There is, therefore, a more justified sense of security. 
There is a greater opportumty for the acquisition of con- 
comitant honours based upon the respect of one’s fellows. 

Only about one in five, however, enter this skilled group 
in England, and become subject to the superior incentives 
to effort represented by skilled jobs. There is no lack 
of recognition of the desirability of training, no lack of 
ambition for the better jobs, no lack of effort to give boys 
and girls a chance to get into the right place. But the 
cold fact of the number of better jobs available limits the 
number who can successfully hope to occupy them. Only 
one who has never shared the plans of boys and girls and 
parents of the working class would consider the number 
of skilled jobs to be about equal to the number who were 
ambitious to fiH them. The need for wages, the expense 
of contmued training, the available openings determine 
the limits. However out of proportion the type of jobs 
may be with the measure of origmal hopes, the condition- 
ing power of the job experience soon makes its influence 
felt. 

U.M. D 
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In view of such observations, one would not expect an 
exceptional degree of incentive to ambitious effort to issue 
from the work-expenence of the people of Greenwich. 
Only among the skilled men does one find, immediately 
connected with the job, stimuli other than the pay en- 
velope. However important the distinction between 
worker and non-worker may be as George Roberts and 
his “ mates ” build their homes, spend their spare time, 
share in community activities, and take stock of their 
satisfaction in living ; however much it may transcend 
(though based upon) the different wage, there are few 
incentives to work and many discouragements connected 
with the job itself. 

If there are factors which stimulate men to diligent 
effort, they wiU be found largely outside the processes by 
which they make their hving. 
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FORESIGHT 

I T has very often been said that social insurance and 
community services of various kmds have an adverse 
effect upon the development of foresight among those 
who benefit by them. Such statements are usually 
made with little or no conception of the limiting con- 
ditions vnthin which foresight is possible among people 
of the working class. 

Forms of Foresight. Some of the forms of fore- 
sight the wage-earner shares with other classes in society ; 
some are characteristic of the wage-earner alone. 

Consider first of ail the several ways in which his fore- 
sight may find expression. 

The most characteristic form of savmg among English 
workers is the slate club. It is so thoroughly typical of 
what is possible, it is so t57pical of the attitude of the 
Enghsh worker towards his future that I wish to describe 
this form m more detail than the others. 

Slate clubs are informal savmgs associations. They 
are run m connection with organizations of aU kinds — 
lodges, churches, trade unions, and social clubs. Most 
pubhc-houses have their slate clubs of which the majority 
are not registered. They are spontaneous expressions 
of the provision for the future among a group whose 
income is limited and is secured in small, regular, and 
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nearly equal instalments. A group of people will form 
a slate club, each contributing a small sum each week to 
the treasury of the club. The sum varies from penny 
contributions to a shiUing, or in some cases, more. Each 
week they come to the meeting-place of the club and 
deposit their contributions as a receipt for which a card 
is stamped. The benefits which they secure for this 
contribution vary from club to club. Sick benefits, 
death benefits, the possibility of borrowing small sums, 
all of these are found in different clubs. Many clubs 
have a special assessment in case of the death of a 
member so that the death benefit, usually very smaU 
(a pound or so), is not taken out of the funds of the club. 
The money is invested by the secretary or treasurer, 
very often in Postal Savings stamps. In the case of the 
pubhc-house clubs, the brewer often acts as custodian 
of the funds. At the end of the year, after the benefits 
have been deducted, the remainder is "shared out ”. 

Many workers plan to belong to several clubs which 
" share out ” at different times, so that, at Christmas, 
holiday time, and the beginning of the school year they 
have a small fund for the necessary expenses of the 
season. 

The plan is a combination of savings and insurance. 
I found only a few workers who were not members of 
at least one, and the average man was a member of more 
than one slate club. They are very fanuhar with the insur- 
ance idea behmd such funds and are enthusiastic defenders 
of provision for the future through the spreading of the 
risk of hazards such as accident and sickness and death 
over the whole group. 

A few comments of the workers themselves will illustrate 
the advantages of such provision in the minds of the 
workers : 
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“ I belong to two slate clubs but the best one is down to 

the Public House. We have over two thousand members 

down there. Sixpence ha'penny a week, we pay, and last 
Christmas we shared out 37s apiece. Pretty good, I call it 
And you should have seen the Christmas we had on that 
37s .''' — A cable hand. 

'' The three clubs where I belong share out from 25s. to 
30s. at Christmas-time, Whitsun and in the autumn. It is 
hard going to keep up so many. But they fairly come in 
handy at those times. When I got out of work last June the 
boys kept up the contributions. We count on those sharing- 
out times .'' — A metal worker. 

It's good to belong to several slate clubs because it forces 
you to save. Of course money is meant to spend, but the 
trouble is you need it especially at some times in big lots, and 
if you don't belong to a slate club you don't have the big 
lots when the time comes ." — A painter. 

"We don't count on getting a lot out, but unless the 
secretary is dishonest, we are well protected against the spending 
of money for unforeseen sickness and the like ." — An engineer. 

" I belong to two big ones, the one down at St- P-'s (the 
Anghcan church) and the other down at the Royal Standard 
(public house). They're insurance policies, that's what they 
are. And it's luck if they share out a lot at Christmas time 
but there's always something. It's another case of the poor 
helpmg the poor. Most of us get so little that we could spend 
all we get and then not have enough. But if we did that we 
wouldn't have enough for the extras. So that's what good 
our slate and loan clubs are ." — A gas company employee. 

" If it weren't for slate and loan clubs the worker wouldn't 
get any hohday nor have any Christmas. Because, you see, 
wages are no more Christmas week than any other week. We 
force ourselves to save in the slate clubs. If we were putting 
it in a stocking there are so many thmgs we reaUy need that 
we would be tempted to let this week go. Well, the next 
week would never come. And we know it. And then where 
would our Christmas be ^ " — L.C.C. moiorman. 
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In addition to the slate clubs, the Hospital Savings 
Association apphes the same principle to the need for 
hospital service. Shop-keepers have made use of the 
tendency of workers to save in this way, and many of 
them have clubs, the purpose of which is to provide 
the worker with an avenue of saving for his future needs. 
I found men who belonged to boot clubs, clothing 
clubs, Christmas turkey clubs, gift clubs, and holiday 
clubs. ^ 

The prevalence of this sort of savings and insurance ^ 
reminds one that the National Health Insurance and 
Unemplosmient Insurance are simply developments on 
a national scale of what exists on a less formal and less 
extensive scale among the workers due to their own 
initiative. The acquaintance of the British worker with 
this sort of provision for possible needs is a big factor 
in his resentment at the reference to Unemployment 
Insurance as the '' dole 

It wiU be sufficient to name briefly the other forms of 
foresight possible to the worker, in order to have such 

1 See Appendix IV for rules of a sample slate club 

2 A study made by A. M Carr-Saunders and D. Caradog- Jones 
indicated that in the years 1913 to 1925 the types of savings 
possible for working-class people had mcreased from a total of 
;£ 498 ,ooo,ooo to 375,000,000 The detailed analysis of this 
increase is contained m Table LXII, p 165, Carr-Saunders and 
Caradog- Jones, Social Stmctuvc of England and Wales* After 
correcting the figure in 1925 for the difference in the wholesale 
prices in 1913 and 1925, and further correcting it for the increase 
in population, these authors came to the conclusion that the in- 
crease was very substantial They therefore concluded that the 
aggregate savings of the small investor are not inconsiderable, 
and are being maintained in spite of the post-war depression and 
the fact that State schemes of compulsory provision against mis- 
fortune have been greatly extended There is no evidence that 
the advent of State schemes has led to the slackening of individual 
effort to provide against the chances and changes of life/' — Op* 
cii , p. 167. 
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possibilities before us in considering the characteristics 
of their provision for the future. 

It may take the form of fitting oneself for a better job. 
My impression is, however, that this very seldom occurs 
among adult workers. 

It may take the form of planning the child's future 
and holding him from work until he has a better than 
average educational equipment. We have already seen 
the difficulties in the path of such a procedure, especially 
for the lower paid workers. 

It may take the form of private insurance against 
misfortune such as ill health, accident, unemplo5nnent, 
and death. 

It may take the form of a protective association such 
as a trade union. 

It may take the form of holding out for higher wages, 
or against a reduction m wages. 

It may take the form of an attempt to secure influential 
contacts through club or lodge membership. 

Characteristics of Working-class Foresight. An 
exammation of these possible forms of foresight dis- 
closes some interesting and significant facts. The type 
of income possessed by the workman detenrdnes the 
type of provision he can make for a “ rainy day ". That 
provision must be in small, but regular amounts; it 
must be in the form of laying aside a small portion of 
his wages each week. The available funds are not large 
enough to make any profitable stock or bond or property 
investments.^ 

1 One man, m speakmg about the satisfaction the nch had, 
remarked, " They must have a lot of worry looking after their 
money I spend as I get it. I had seven pounds once, and I 
had an awful time with it — ^puttmg it first m this comer, then 
in that. I nearly lost it one day. Looked down, and there it 
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The methods of saving which also give insurance 
against risks tend to be preferred to the simple savings 
such as are offered by Postal Savings and the savings 
banks. These forms of investment are common, but 
they are not so popular as the forms by which, in addition 
to the savings which will accumulate over the period of 
a year, there is assured protection against sickness, 
death, and other contingencies. The spreading of the 
risk makes it possible for them to draw out, upon the 
realization of any hazard, more than they would have 
been able to "'put by'' individually, because the rest 
of the group are contributing and sharing in the pro- 
vision for that hazard. The wage is so all-important a 
source that its protection assumes the nature of a para- 
mount interest. The margin of income over necessary 
expenditures is so small that provision for the future 
tends to be defensive in nature rather than aggressive.^ 
More emphasis is placed upon protecting what one has 
and less in making influential contacts and preparing 
for other ways out of difficulties if the present source of 
livelihood fails. 

More than occasionally the worker must face the chal- 
lenge that his methods of foresight are fundamentally 
anti-social. The protection of wages through trade 
union action is an instance in point. Even the unorgan- 
ized efforts of workers which are based upon the realiz- 

was, half-way through the lining of my coat. It's the most I 
ever had at one time and I was glad to get it spent. It worried 
me to have it by me." 

1 Another worker gave an mterestmg sidelight on the possi- 
bility of foresight and the lack of training of the worker for it. 
He objected to receivmg a " sub " twice a week and the remamder 
of his wages on Friday. “ What difference does it make ? Why, 
you spend it if you have it, and if you don't have it you get 
along somehow." 
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ation that the selling of their services for less than the 
standard rate undercuts their own future as well as the 
future of their mates are criticized. 

One worker who had been out of work for three months 
described the dilemma which he faced : 

I suppose you can put it bluntly this way. There are 
some of us who would rather hold out a while longer than go 
to work for lower wages We look on it as a matter of prin- 
ciple. For if one starts working for less, why then it throws 
a higher priced workman out. And it don't look quite square, 
now does it to you, mate ^ But some folks'll say, ' They're 
lazy, these blokes as won't underbid their mates at work. 
They're lazy,' that's what they say about you. But I'm 
telling you, we're not. If it was just now I was thinking 
about I’d rather have my tools at that building goin' up over 
there, and have the satisfaction of a day's work even at lower 
pay. But what I'm trying to do, I don't know whether you 
get it or not, but what I'm trjung to do is to hold off a bit 
and go without, to do what I can to keep wages up. And it's 
precious little I can do. Of course, if a man has a family 
dependent upon him he can't hold out and he has to work 
for less. But ifs a ternble wrench to a man, for he knows he's 
not only cutting his own income, hut he's helping cut his mate's 
income as well. It's a funny thing, when you are trying to look 
ahead and take care of the future as well as now, why sometimes 
you have to do it in a way the gentry calls ' hem' lazy 

Another dilemma, which many workers face, is that 
provision for the future is likely to rob the present of the 
satisfaction of present needs. A glance back over the 
forms of foresight listed will indicate that many of them 
are provisions for the future which are likely to curtail 
an already low standard of hving m the present. 

An interesting example of this fact was presented at 
a street comer meeting, addressed by a tariff enthusiast. 
I do not agree with the logic of the tariff advocate, but 
the situation illustrates the difficulties which the workers 
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face m putting into action any kind of a long-range 
policy for self-maintenance. The argument of the tanff 
speaker was this, “You men are blaming everyone but 
the right one for your lack of ]obs. You are the chaps 
who are to blame I Why ? Because you have never 
waked up to the fact that as voters you have the power 
to put more men to work in England. You can make 
more jobs for Englishmen, if you wiU stop employing 
foreigners. Put up tariffs so that the thmgs that are 
needed in England will be made in England by Enghsh 
workers and not by foreigners. ’ ' The immediate response 
to this argument was not more argument as to the validity 
of a tariff pohcy. It was this, “ How can we pay the 
higher pnces which we know are already put on English- 
made goods, with wages reduced and unemplo3unent 
insurance cut ? ” Even if they were convinced that 
the erection of tariff barriers would put more English- 
men to work some time in the future, the workers would 
fear to take the step because of the higher prices it would 
mean on their living necessities. 

In many ways the worker, and more especially the 
imemployed workman, is unable to take the long view 
involving a degree of foresight because of the fear of 
immediate consequences. He hves so close to the border- 
line of want that such a procedure might involve hard- 
ship or even disaster. 

To live so close to the possibility of want is to be 
sorely tempted to provide for the present even at the 
expense of the future. The temptation is to alleviate 
immediate discomfort by an extra gas fire, or new under- 
wear, or more substantial food. The alternative demands 
are the joys of Chnstmas, or hohdays, and the fears of 
sickness, unemployment, and death. These are the 
stimulants to foresight. But every bit of foresight for 
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It 




these events and contingencies involves the foregoing of 
ordinary comfort to-day Saving, for the worker, is 
very often not a storing up of surplus but a withdrawal 
from to-day’s reqmrements of enough for a future emer- 
gency. The replies to my question concerning what 
would be done in the way of greater savings if an increase 
in wages were possible, indicated that any increase in 
wages would be applied, first of all, not to greater savings, 
but to a lessening of the sacrifice which saving required. 

Furthermore the provision made by workers for the 
future can be described as " forced foresight ” rather 
than “ chosen foresight ”. Foresight means one thmg 
to the primitive man whose very existence depends 
upon it. It means another thmg to the club-man 
whose already ample bank roU may be increased or de- 
creased by the possession or lack of that quality. The 
workman, and particularly the unskilled workman, is 
far nearer the primitive meaning of the term than the 
augmented-bank-roll meaning: 

“ We make provision for the future through slate clubs, 
and savings, and careful buying now because we are whipped 
to it. We’ll be all washed up if we don’t. But I’ve thought 
sometimes how much fun it would be if the choice between 
spending and saving wasn’t quite such a life and death matter. 
If the choice was not one of keepxng going or go under but 
one of just keeping going or keeping going with extras, if you 
see what I mean.” 

Such was the point of view expressed many times by 
hard workers like the engineer who spoke these words. 

Another characteristic of the way m which the worker 
protects his future is this. It is security rather than 
ambition foresight. The emphasis is not upon making 
aggressive plans which will ultimately lead one th a 
better position, or a larger income, or a more secure 
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job. The emphasis is not upon avoiding insecurity by 
climbing away from it; it is upon consolidating the 
position already occupied, makmg sure that such advan- 
tages as one has do not shp through one’s fingers, and in 
the most adequate fashion possible making use of the 
resources that one has. The realness of the opportunity 
to respond to ambition is directly proportional to the 
margin of safety after fundamental needs are met, and 
indirectly proportional to the insecurity of means of 
satisfying those fundamental needs. If the margin of 
safety is small, and the insecunty is real, the only pos- 
sible course is to adopt a defensive programme. Such, 
at least, is the attitude which has grown out of the 
necessities of the worker’s life. 

Factors in the Development of Foresight. What 
light can a study of a working-class community throw 
upon the factors which develop foresight in men and 
women ? What are the factors which puU a man out of 
his complacency and cause him to undergo immediate 
labour or even discomfort for the sake of a future reward, 
the factors which co-operate to create the incentive to 
work and the degree of foresight necessary to make that 
incentive valuable and effective ? Certain observations 
on this point came from contact with the working people, 
and particularly the unemployed people, of Greenwich. 

In the first place, the very manner of stating the 
problem places emphasis upon the first factor, that the 
rewards of labour shall he tangible, within possible reach 
or hope, and fairly sure of corning if the conditions are met. 
In practically every case where these elements were 
present, I have found a strong incentive to self-support 
and a degree of foresight. Where they are absent these 
qualities are less apparent. 
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In the second place, the possible rewards must be worth 
the price The balance between discomfort and effort on 
the one hand and reward on the other hand must lean in 
the direction of the latter. 

In considering this point it is well to keep close to actual 
life possibilities of the unskilled labourer receiving from 
30S. to 45s. a week. Home ownership does not operate 
as an incentive for him. His mcome does not permit him 
to think of it. He must first think of and desire a larger 
income. This, then, is his immediate field of reward. 
And from the point at which he finds himself, what may 
he hope for ? A rise of 2s., 5 s., los. after years of faith- 
ful labour. This possible reward is scarcely as productive 
of the incentive to work as the possibility of a home 
and a fireside which one can caU his own. It is similar 
with the things he can hope for on behalf of his 
children. 

The long arm of income, as it places people almost 
automatically within certain fields of possible achieve- 
ment, is a factor which is constantly to be reckoned with. 
Income, steadiness of income, skill, education, aU of these 
are the high fences which surround the fields. Does the 
degree of reward in income, m education, and the like 
possible to them yield much hope of their attaining those 
things which are commonly supposed to make men desire 
to work hard ? In some cases must not the choice appear 
to be put in this way : Is the sacrifice of tackling the 
impossible worth the price ? 

These are considerations which the worker must con- 
stantly face. Where the possibilities of achievement are 
not limited beyond hope, as m the case of the skilled 
worker and the business and professional man, the in- 
centive is strong. Where the possibilities are so limited 
that the reward is likely to appear small in proportion to 
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the amount of effort and sacrifice necessary for its achieve- 
ment, the incentive is weak. 

Closely related to this factor is the condition that the 
necessary sacr^fice reqmred by foresight must not be de- 
grading. I was constantly impressed with the responses 
to opportumties, or what would be considered as oppor- 
tunities, for foresight which were cut short by this require- 
ment. We have already seen this factor at work in the 
discussion of the characteristics of working-class fore- 
sight. The knowledge that provision for the future would 
rob the present of its necessities is a very real one, especi- 
ally for the unemployed working man. 

The fourth factor is the element of success or failure 
in trial. No fact stands out more prominently in the 
life-stories of the men whose record shows a consistent 
striving for something better than the stimulation which 
each successful effort has given them. Their efforts suc- 
ceeded to some degree and became the urge to greater 
efforts. No fact stands out more clearly in the life- 
stories of the men whose record shows a slackening in 
the efforts to raise their standard of living than the part 
which one frustration after another has played. The 
all-powerful role of disappomtment and discouragement 
at failure is only too evident. 

Be it noted that the important fact is failure and that 
it plays as great a role when failure was caused by forces 
beyond the control of the individual as when it was due 
to personal shortcomings. No more tragic summary could 
be made than the words of the middle-aged cable hand ; 

“ I used to plan. I don’t any more. It was no 
use too many times.” 

Before assessing the degree of incentive to work among 
any group it is well to reckon up the chances for 
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success or failure for that group if the incentive tries to 
operate 

Difference Between Skilled and Unskilled. A 
rough hne drawn between the skilled and the unskilled 
provides a significant division between two groups in 
which these factors operate with different force. When 
the life conditions of each of these groups is taken into 
account it wiU be seen that the aspirations within the 
skilled group are based upon : 

1 Rewards that are comparatively tangible, within 

possible reach, and fairly sure of coming if the 
conditions are met. 

2 The rewards are likely to be worth the price. 

3. The margin is, m most cases, sufficiently wide so that 

sacrifice for the future does not mean lowering the 
present standard of living. 

4. Success in trial not made improbable by the too- 

meagre fund of traimng and financial resources. 

Relatively speaking, the skilled man's hopes are less 
likely to be f ulfill ed than those of business and professional 
classes. Relative to the lower-income-group of labourers, 
however, his position is favourable. 

We may expect, then, to find in these groups varying 
degrees of foresight, not primarily because any class is m- 
nately superior or inferior, but because their envuonment 
has been favourable or unfavourable to its development. 
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MAKING A LIVING: THE ENVIRONMENT OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

W HEN the day’s “work” becomes a search for 
work, the whole manner of life changes. It is 
not merely that the income is reduced and has to be got 
from other sources, nor that it is impossible to live at the 
old standards and even difficult to keep the home together. 
These are big changes calling for drastic alterations. But 
no less important are the changes that inevitably occur in 
a man’s relations with others, in the home, in the com- 
munity, in rehgious life, in the use of leisure time. 

In the making of this study I have tried never to lose 
sight of the fact that “ the unemployed ” is a term in- 
cluding all sorts and conditions of people. The people 
with whom I hved and talked at Greenwich, and whose 
experiences form by far the greater part of the matenal on 
which this book is written, were not a selected company ; 
they were people with whom I made contacts as oppor- 
tumty offered. There Avas the danger of which I have 
already spoken that they were exceptional rather than 
typical To safeguard against that danger I would have 
liked to have, for Greenwich itself, the results of that kmd 
of statistical analysis of the industrial and personal cir- 
cumstances of unemployed persons which has been made 
on various occasions by the Ministry of Labour for the 
country as a whole. I coxild thereby have checked my 
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more particular and human study with reference to the 
statistical analysis of a larger sample of Greenwich un- 
employed. Such local material not being available, I did 
the next best thing : I made constant reference to the 
official analyses for the country as a whole, and even more 
especially to the official analysis for the London area 

Here is not the place to recite the findings of the official 
investigators They are to be found m the various Reports 
upon Sample Enquiries issued by the Ministry of Labour, 
and in the New London Survey. It must suffice for me to 
say, that I have had well in mmd the fact that ” the un- 
employed ” are by no means a " standmg army ” • that 
with the exception of those concentrated in the depressed 
areas, most of them have been unemployed, and will 
probably be unemployed, for comparatively short periods : 
that there is a contmual m-and-out movement : that the 
incidence of unemplo5nnent is heaviest upon the older 
men, but that there is also a cluster of unemployment 
among young men just as they are coining to need adult 
wages : that the lot of the skilled man is better than that 
of the unskilled . that, while the bulk of the unemployed 
are “ fuUy employable ”, their numbers also mclude a 
proportion who are physically frail, broken, or defec- 
tive. 

The unemployed, however, are not a group of misfits ; 
they are a group of workmen who are subject to the 
normal and abnormal fluctuations of industry. The 
majority of them are workers who from every stand- 
point — ^ability, industrial record, personal qualifications 
(including willmgness to work) — ^are competent to take 
their places m the shops and in the miues or wherever 
useful work is done. They are out of work owmg to 
precisely the same factors that cause their partners in 
mdustry, the owners of capital, to be out of dividends. 

U.M. E 
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These and many other findings are the statistical back- 
ground against which I have again and again placed my 
more human picture that I might be sure it had no serious 
distortions Greenwich, though chosen as being a fairly 
representative place, differs of course m many respects 
from the national average, and indeed from the London 
average, and I have had to allow for the more obvious of 
these variations. 

Physical Effects of Unemployment The thoughts 
and actions of one who is unemployed can be properly 
interpreted only when pictured agamst the background 
of the inevitable effects which unemplo3mient bnngs 
in its train Works managers in Greenwich testified 
that even a short penod of unemplo3mient handicapped 
a man in his efforts to market his labour. There was, first 
of all, the preference that the employer had for the man 
who had just come from a job. In all probabihty he 
would be more competent than a man who had been 
away from his tools for some period. The handicap 
increased with the length of time out of work. This 
preference of the employer might have been based, in 
many cases, upon supposition rather than fact. Never- 
theless, the works managers interviewed said that they 
found it necessary to hnk men who had been away from 
work for even a short period of time with regulars in order 
that they might “ get back into their stride The more 
skilled the job, the more this would be true. But the 
complaint was made even among the labourers that the 
mau' just out of a job was given the preference With the 
exception of those men who benefited by a well-ordered 
trade union system of vacancy fiUmg, the longer a man was 
out of work, the harder it was for him to get work. The 
general impression among the men was that the chances of 
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getting a job were inversely proportional to the number of 
men who had come out since they were discharged. 

The New London Survey analysis of the sample en- 
quiries concerning the unemployed in the London area 
indicates that there has been a noticeable effect of un- 
employment on the physical quality of the men studied. 
A paragraph from an unpubhshed manuscnpt by the 
director of the organization, Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith, 
will show the basis of that conclusion 

The proportion of these (those recorded as below the 
standard of " good ” physique) feU from nearly a third of the 
whole in 1927 to rather more than a quarter in 1931, but 
the total number of unemployed whose physique was defective 
rose from 45,000 to over 75,000. In both years about one in 
ten of these was definitely classed as “ poor ” physique. 
Unless there was a material raising of the standard applied, 
this would seem to suggest that the prolongation and the 
intensification of the depression has had an appreciable effect 
upon the physique. 

The most revealing fact with respect to the effect of 
unemplo57ment on the worker’s physique contained in the 
investigation of the claimants to benefit in 1931 was that 
there was a great difference between the workers on 
ordinary benefit and those on transitional benefit, who had 
been a longer time out of work. The men on ordinary 
benefit were of distinctly better physique. In the 
“ ordinary ” class, 77 2 per cent were classified as having 
good physique, 20-8 per cent, as fair, and 2-o per cent, as 
poor. In the transitional class (those unemployed more 
than 74 weeks in the last two years) 56*6 per cent, were 
classified as good, 34-7 per cent, as fair, and 87 per cent, 
as poor. No more than a rough estimate of the effects of 
unemployment could be derived from these figures. It 
may well be that the poor physical condition may have 
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been a cause rather than an effect in many of the cases of 
failure to get work. It would be unwise to draw any con- 
clusion other than that those who have been out of work 
for the longer periods, show, on the average, a poorer 
physique than those who have been out of work for the 
shorter periods. 

No thoroughgoing investigation of the effects of un- 
emplojmient on the health of the unemployed exists for 
the London area. But an excellent study was made for 
the region which in aU Great Bntam has suffered perhaps 
the most from the effects of unemplo3mient for a con- 
tinuous period since 1921. In 1928, the Ministry of 
Health appointed a Commission to study the effects of 
unemplo3mient in the coalfields of South Wales and Mon- 
mouth. Here the effects of continuous unemployment 
would be most severe. Here was a region in which many 
families were practically dependent upon unemplo5nnent 
insurance for support. The results of that investigation 
were that despite a generally meagre diet, greatly lacking 
in fresh meat, fresh milk and fresh vegetables . 

" Our observations did not disclose any widespread mani- 
festation of impaired health which could be attnbuted to 
insufficiency of nourishment. In this view we are confirmed 
by the opmions of the medical practitioners who have the best 
opportumties of watching the physical condition of families.” ^ 

These investigations in an area where unemployment was 
concentrated give a far more adequate idea of the physical 
condition of the unemployed than my more limited in- 
vestigations in Greenwich. My observation was, how- 
ever, that the physical condition of the unemployed in 
Greenwich did not vary greatly from that in the rest of the 
country. So far as physical condition was concerned, it 

1 Report on Inveskgahon in the Coalfield of South Wales and 
Monmouth, igzg, Cmd. 3272. 
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would be impossible on first observation to distinguish the 
average unemployed person from the person at work. 

The testimony of the unemployed men is conclusive that 
unemployment insurance has made it possible to keep the 
diet not far below that to which the family is accustomed 
during normal times. There were a number of instances 
of families for whom the adjustment involved consider- 
able reduction m diet, but m every case these were 
famihes m which the unemployed member was unable to 
quahfy for unemployment benefit. Even though the total 
income is below the minimum needs of the family, the 
food item is curtailed less severely in makmg the adjust- 
ment than clothing or even fuel. Occasionally, I came 
across an individual who spoke in such words as these : 

Do workers in America have a hot meal every day when 
they're out of work ^ Lots of us here have a hot meal on 
Sunday ; bread and margarine, and a kipper now and then 
as an extra, that is the rest of the week. I ask you, what 
kind of kids can we grow on that kind of fare ? " — A dock- 
worker, 

'' What do we eat when we are out of work ? Well, up 
at our house it is bread, old bread, cheap bacon and fish for 
meat, and tea. That's what ." — A dock worker, 

" You exist, that's all. But even existmg is better than 
going clean hungry ." — A builder's labourer 

“ We'd have had no dinner to-day but for the fact that the 
wife went to call on mother at the almshouse. She had 
just got her pension and she gave the wife two bob and we 
had some fish and chips."— A porter. 

But most of the comments ran in the same vein as the 
testimony of this engineer : 

" Unemployment benefit is not enough so's you can live 
like you're used to living. That can't be expected. And I 
don't mind telling you that the only proper meals we have 
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are when some of our people invite us over. And when I say 
‘ proper ' I mean with extras like celery and pudding. But 
we get enough to keep us healthy, and you can’t ask for much 
more, now, can you ? ” 

Witnesses interviewed in the course of gathering the 
material for the New Survey of London Life and Labour 
mdicated that the first thmg which was done with insur- 
ance money after the rent money was set aside, was to buy 
tea and sugar and tinned milk The tinned milk is used 
not because it is cheaper, but because the mother knows 
that she is more likely to have the milk for the week if it is 
bought at once. There are so many demands for the 
money. 

The chapter on unemployment in the third volume to 
the New Survey contains the actual weekly budget of 
the family of a labourer with a wife and two children 
The budget covers two weeks, durmg one of which he was 
employed, and during the second of which he was receiv- 
ing unemplo5mient benefit In the former week, he earned 
45s., of which he kept 5s for traveUmg, meals out, and 
clothes, leaving 40s. to be spent for household ex- 
penses. 

In the second penod the whole 30s. (amount of benefit) 
went for housekeeping. The chief items cut down were 
the clothes (from 2 s. ifL. to 4^ ), mdk (from 2s. (^d. to 
IS. 94.) and bacon and eggs which normally cost 5s. 2 d. 
and were entirely dispensed vsdth The daily biU-of-fare 
remained without apparent change except for the omission 
of bacon or eggs from the breakfast menu, but the quan- 
tity of irulk drunk must have been diminished. As there 
was no increase in cheaper foods to balance the loss of 
bacon and eggs, the dietary must have been reduced in 
nutritive value. Meat, vegetables, and pudding, how- 
ever, continued to figure m the daily dinner , and together 
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With the supplementary items place the standard of food 
well above the poverty line. 

More common than the curtaihng of food was the cur- 
tailmg of the purchase of new clothing during periods of 
unemplo3nnent 

“ If you want new clothes you just have to want them, 
that's aU " — A shoemaker. 

'' Boots come first , you have to walk on them, you know 
But your clothes, they stay just the same except they get 
older ," — An assistant in a furrier's shop. 

“ Your slate clubs were used for buying clothes. If you've 
got no kids to keep up your slate club dues why it's no clothes 
for you, at least till you're back at work ." — A painter. 

** The only suit I have had for two years is a second-hand 
one. Of course, I sterihzed it, you understand. I wouldn't 
have bought that one only I had pawned my best one and 
didn't have an5d:hing except dirty work clothes ." — A plate- 
layer. 

That's a part of what makes you keep on getting more 
discouraged ; your clothes begm to look like you didn't care 
and you can't replace them " — An engineer. 

The frequency of such comments as these indicates that 
doing without new clothes is one way of making both 
ends meet " during unemployment . 

The appearance of the schoolchildren in the districts 
where social workers declared there was a great deal of 
unemployment was not noticeably different from the 
appearance of schoolchildren in more fortunate districts. 
Dr. Thomas, School Medical Officer of Health of the 
London County Council, who had been in that department 
long enough to observe the health conditions among the 
children of the generation who had been in school when he 
first began his work, showed me a number of pictures taken 
at the same schools twenty-five to thirty years apart. 
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The social conditions in the neighbourhoods had not 
changed a great deal. But the difference in the appear- 
ance of the children was evident. He attributed the 
difference largely to the growth of social services and in- 
surance in the intervening period. He, with modesty, 
failed to mention the work of his own department which 
played an important part in this change. 

The impression gained from the appearance of the children 
in the homes of the unemployed which I visited is con- 
firmed by the record of steady reduction m malnutrition and 
insufficient clothing in spite of the fluctuations in unem- 
ployment. Below are given figures indicating this trend. 

The percentages of schoolchildren m London reported as 
undernourished during each of the years from 1913 to 1930 
is indicated in the following table 


Percentages of Undernourished School Children in 
London, 1913-1930 


Year 

Percentage 

Year 

Percentage 

1913 

158 

1922 . 

57 

1914 . 

8*0 

1923 . . . 

5 9 

1915 . 

6 6 

1924 . . . 

62 

1916 . . . 

7*6 

1925 . . . 

63 

1917 . ' • 

67 

1926 . 

6*2 

1918 . . , 

5*5 

1927 , . . 

5 3 

1919 « ^ . 

61 

1928 . 

5*1 

1920 *. . . 

66 

1929 . . • 

5*2 

1921 . . . 

5*5 

1930 • • • 
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Source . Reports of the School Med%cal Officer, L.C C., for the 
years indicated 


In the year 1922, when the depression which started in 
1921 had had time to make its effect felt, this comment 
occurs in the Report of the School Medical Officer, London 
County Council^. 


1 P. 58. 
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The artificial prosperity during the war years produced a 
rapidly increasing improvement in the conation, which was 
maintained until igig. In ig20, however, this came to an 
end and in that year at each age group there was shown a 
nse in the number of children found to be undernourished. 
Remedial measures on the part of the community were at once 
brought into play , as a result of school feeding and the 
unemplo3mient allowances the number of undernourished 
children again showed a reduction in ig 2 i, and this improve- 
ment was maintamed m ig22 Although the general measures 
established by the Government in time of widespread unem- 
ployment are to be mainly credited with this result, there is 
no doubt that the child care organizations working with the 
medical service in the schools, by concentrating effort upon 
particular children, also greatly contributed^ 

The state of the clothing in the period 1920 to 1930 also 
shows a steady improvement in spite of the fluctuations of 
unemplo3nnent. The percentages of children with in- 
adequate or insufficient clothing and footgear in each of 
these years is recorded for the County of London in the 
following table 


Percentages of Children in London Schools with Inade- 
quate Clothing or Footgear, 1920-1930. 


Year 

Percentage 

Year 

Percentage 

1920 . . . 

2 2 

1926 . . . 

1*3 

1921 

23 

1927 « • . 

i*i 

1922 

I 9 

1928 . . . 

I 0 

1923 . . . 

17 

1929 . . . ^ 

09 

1924 • • • 

1-4 

1930 

09 

1925 • • • 

I 3 




Furnished by the School Medical Officer, L.C.C. 


^ For comment on the general situation in England, and much 
the same conclusions, see Health of the School Child, Anmial 
Report of Medical Officer of Health, Board of Education, 1922, 
p. 124. 
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These conditions in London where the degree of un- 
employment was less severe during the period than in 
other districts are no better with respect to clothing and 
footgear than the conditions in the Rhondda distnct of 
South Wales where unemplo5mient was exceptionally 
severe. The available figures for the Rhondda district 
date from 1923. They are recorded in the table below 


Certain Percentages with Respect to the Well-being of 
Schoolchildren, Rhondda District 



1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Sub-normal nutri- 








tion 

Inadequate or un- 
suitable cloth- 

5 I 

52 

61 

69 

5 0 

5*1 

33 

mg . . , 

Defective foot- 

35 

27 

18 

2 3 

2-0 

Not av 

ailable 

gear . . . 

(In many cases 
the same indivi- 
duals as those 
with inadequate 
clothmg ) : 

32 

27 

I 7 I 

2 6 

i 

2-1 

it 

>* 


Source Report of the Chief Medical Officer, Board of Educa- 
tion, 1927, p. 109 ; 1929, p 9. 


The improvement in 1927 in spite of the stress of the 
coal stnke of 1926 and the abohtion of school feeding the 
last month of that year is noteworthy. 

The available information would indicate that the un- 
usual amount of unemplo5nnent to which Great Britain 
has been subject during the last ten years has not to any 
appreciable degree injuriously affected the health of the 
schoolchildren. 

Respect for Law. Effects of unemployment are not 
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limited to the physical ones we have been discussing. 
These are, perhaps, not even the most important ones. 
The effects of periods of no work, when one is willing and 
anxious to work, upon the attitudes and the thoughts of 
the worker are among the most important for the student 
of human behaviour. The presence of Unemplo5nnent 
Insurance as a source of income for the unemployed has 
prevented any serious breaking down among the needy of 
a respect for law. Dorothy Thomas, in her study of the 
correlations of various social phenomena with the stages 
in the trade cycle, ^ found that crimes against property 
tended to increase as unemployment increased. 

The only indications that I found either in London or in 
Wales that there was a tendency in this direction were 
among the unusually low paid workers. 

The indications that failure to find some means of 
honest hvehhood was makmg dishonest means seem more 
attractive were found chiefly in the complacency and the 
sympathy which the men concerned displayed toward the 
methods of other men. A dock labourer, well past middle 
age, quoted with apparent approval the words of a young 
man who roomed with him, who had been out of work for 
a long penod : 

'' So he said to me, he says, * Don't you worry about your 
money. I'm trying to get work. But you'll not lose any 

money. I'll get it by fair means if I can, but if I can't ' 

Well, you can see what he meant. He was getting desperate/' 

Another dock worker exemplified the same attitude : 

" I know a fellow who went into a house that was closed 
up. He didn't take nothing but bread, and he had a good 
sleep in the bed while the folks was away on a holiday. He 


^ Thomas, Dorothy S , Social Aspects of the Business Cycle, 
London, 1925, 
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got sent away for that. Then there was another chap up 
our way who stole a milk bottle from a doorstep for his baby. 
You can’t blame folks for that sort of thing, can you ? " 

A general labourer had that morning seen two men 
taking iron from a scrap heap. He had seen the owner of 
the scrap make one of his employees call the river police. 
He couldn’t see why the owner should be so particular 
about a few pieces of iron. 

A coal porter and I were talking on the opposite side of 
the street from a butcher shop where two quarters of beef 
were hanging in full view. He pointed over to them and 
said ; 

"Now you look over there. Isn’t that a temptation, 
especially when your kiddies are hungry ’ My kid is queer 
[iU] but if he was here he could pinch me a bundle of those 
bananas all right. But we’U not starve. We’ve got to live.’’ 

These attitudes were so infrequent, however, that the 
examples quoted are the only ones which came to my 
attention during the period of study. 

Tendency towards Revolutionary Methods. 
Long periods of unemployment and the dissatisfaction 
arising out of them have been cited as the most encourag- 
ing conditions in which agitation for a revolution can 
flourish. As we have already seen, one justification of the 
Unemployment Insurance System in the minds of people 
who can find no other justification of it is that it has saved 
England from a revolution. No one can say with cer- 
tainty that such tactics would have been followed by 
English workers had there been no out-of-work benefit to 
relieve the severest suffering. But one can with confi- 
dence report the state of mind of the workers in Greenwich 
as it is now. The talk of revolution is conspicuous by its 
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absence Occasionally, one hears a statement like the 
following : 

" You get simply fed up looking for work. I know the 
song at the Labour by heart now It’s not hard to learn. 
‘ No work,’ that’s it. It’s damned depressm’ Makes ym 
wonder if any different kind of a state wouldn't be better.” 

But even this mild form of wondenng, which is far from 
the desperate state of mind upon which action could he 
built, IS rare Whenever such a statement occurred m a 
group, there was never wanting someone to take up the 
challenge The trained agitator might be able to stand 
up under the deluge of rebuke which usually followed a 
remark of this kmd. The average worker cannot. 

The plain fact appears to be that there has been brought 
into the worker’s life, even when he is unemployed, a 
sufficient degree of security, so that talk of undermining 
the social order which gives him even that small degree of 
security is an interestmg debating opportunity rather than 
a vital discussion of actual possibilities. The heart of the 
matter is put in the words of a young man who had been 
out of work for six months. He was replying to a state- 
ment such as the one above • 

“ It all comes down to this, mate. The thmg I want to 
know IS this. And you or no other can answer it, ‘Yes.’ 
If this country was to turn Communist, would this country 
be England ? Now answer me that." 

There are occasional disturbances in every large city in 
England. There are marches of the unemployed. But 
they do not start as disturbances. They start as peaceful 
demonstrations before the offices of the Public Assistance 
Committees or other authorities m favour of more hberal 
terms in the dispensing of relief. The pubhcity which 
these demonstrations get is out of proportion to their im- 
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portance as indications of unrest. When the demonstra- 
tors are drawn from all the boroughs of London, they make 
in the aggregate a large group. But when the invitation 
was issued by the agitators in Greenwich for men to take 
part in what was termed the largest demonstration of the 
year, there were only ten men from that community at the 
appointed meeting-place. Ten men are not conspicuous 
among the more than 3,000 unemployed in Greenwich. 

Mental Effects of Unemployment. The mental 
effects of unemplo3mient are very difficult to describe. 
One senses them rather than observes them. The testi- 
mony and experiences upon which are based the con- 
clusions with respect to the mental effects of unemploy- 
ment, are not the results of tests in a psychological 
laboratory. The conclusions are based on the behaviour 
and the statements of men who were suffering from un- 
employment. The statements were not given with a view 
to their being used for this purpose. They were made 
qmte unguardedly in the midst of conversations with one 
whom they considered a feUow-worker. I propose to use’ 
their own words wherever possible. The words picture 
the state of mmd far better than any generalizations of 
mine could do. 

The first important characteristic which ran through the 
attitudes of every skilled worker and aU but a very few of 
the labourers with whom I talked was the sense of being 
lost without the work to which they were accustomed . 

“ It takes it out of you when you’ve been working all yer 
life, and it puts years on to you It’s put years on my head, 
this past eleven months has. Us men that’s learned to work 
are lost without it .” — A riveter. 

" It ain’t the money any more than it is the fact that you 
don’t have nothm’ to do. Your money at the Labour helps 
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out a bit, but it don't give you no work to do, and that's 
what I miss " — A brewery hand, 

'' You’ve heard tell that the worker to-day don't get no 
satisfaction out of his work. Well let me tell you something 
He gets a lot more satisfaction out of it than he does living 
without it on unemployment benefit " — A sheet-metal worker. 

One ship repairer became so desperate without work 
after a period of six months that he offered to raffle him- 
self. It wasn't need for food or clothing that forced him 
to such a proposal. He declared that he could bear the 
idleness no longer. So he proposed to offer himself at a 
raffle, give half the receipts to a hospital and work for the 
winner for such time as the other half might be considered 
to cover 

This sense of being "'out of stnde"', of being forced into 
a state of idleness, is a factor the exact opposite of the 
element of laziness which is declared by some to cause men 
to foUow the path of least resistance. The number of 
semi-skilled men with large families who said they would 
'' jump at the chance to go back to work, even if they 
received no more than their insurance benefit, is an indica- 
tion that even in a machine age there are other rewards for 
work than the money reward. Said one former employee 
of the London County Council : 

“ Everybody does some work in this world. You can go 
as far back as Adam, and you'll find that they all work some- 
way, with thek brains if not with their hands. That's one 
thing that makes us human; we don't wait for things to 
happen to us, we work for them. And if you can't find any 
work to do, you have the feeling that you're not human. 
You're out of place. You're so different from all the rest of 
the people around that you think something is wrong with 
you. I don't care what your job is, you feel a lot more im- 
portant when you come home at night than if you had been 
trampmg around the streets all day. The next time you see a 
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lot of fellows standing and watching a gang la5nng a pavement 
or putting up a house, just ask yoimelf how much fun it ts to 
stand and watch other men work.” 

The lack of such work disciphne is one of the factors in 
making the problem of the unemployed young man so 
difficult of solution. They have not the same habitual 
expenence of working day after day, week after week, and 
year after year, which the older men have. Work does not 
have the same pull on them as it does on the men to whom 
the ]ob has become the cornerstone of their whole life. 

It may also be noted in this connection that the few 
cases in which this attractiveness of the ]ob as a giver of 
status was absent were cases of unskilled labourers whose 
work was casual, unsteady, and offered little satisfaction 
aside from the wage. 

Five of the men whom I met early m the penod devoted 
to this study remained in my acquaintance for more than 
four months. I kept records of my periodic meetings and 
conversations with them. Those progressive records give 
evidence of the increasing seventy with which unemploy- 
ment makes itself felt as the days change to weeks and the** 
weeks to months. Two of them, typical of the others, are 
given here. The first case is that of a young man of 
twenty-eight. He was experienced as a mechanic and as 
a motor-lorry driver. After leaving the Central School he 
had gone to technical school and had had ten years of 
experience dnving lorries on long-distance jobs. I shall 
call him "A”. 

I met “ A ” one evenmg after we had been listening to a 
pohtical speech on the street comer. He had just come 
out of work three days before. He was confident of 
getting another job soon. There weren't any vacancies at 
the Labour Exchange, but " You don’t need to expect 
much there, anyway. There's plenty of jobs for a man 
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With my expenence. I’ve never been out more than a 
week or so before. I’ll soon be back. The governor 
never had no complaint to make about my work though 
we had a little fracas when I left.” He was a good man 
and he knew it. The fact that he had no job didn’t dis- 
courage him, he had weathered the same kind of experience 
before. 

Three weeks later. “ I’m beginning to wonder how 
plentiful jobs are. It’s a funny thing. It’s never been 
like this before. It’s most discouragm’, Mr. Bakke, most 
discouragin’. You feel like you’re no good, if you get 
what I mean.” During these three weeks he had wntten 
in response to every "ad” for drivers, m the London 
district, which appeared in The Times and the Telegraph. 
He was living with his parents so that he didn’t worry 
about his board and room, except that he didn’t hke to 
" sponge off them ” any longer than he had to. He was 
stiU hopeful that he had just missed the jobs and that 
something would come his way, soon. 

Ei^ht weeks. I went down to " A’s ” house to request 
that he keep a record of his week’s activities for me. I 
went at nine o’clock in the evening. His mother informed 
me that he had not yet returned from looking for work. 
He had gone to Highgate (about ten miles) in answer to a 
sign up m the Employment Exchange. They were run- 
ning low on cash so he had decided to walk rather than to 
pay bus fare. “ He says as long as he isn’t doing anything 
to earn money, he isn't going to spend it.” I returned the 
next night at nine o’clock. He had ji^t come in from a 
long tramp in search of work. " I’m beginning to wonder 
what is wrong with me. I’ve tried every way. I've had 
to walk in the back way in order to get at the governor. 
Then he says, ‘ How’d you get in here ? ’ And then he 
tells me he don’t need me. Then I have to dodge the 
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company police to get into another place It makes you 
cunnin', you know. Then they say, ^ How long you been 
out ? ' And you don't like to, but you he. I never 
thought rd lie even to get a job. But I know if I teU 
them two months they'll say, ' What's wrong ? ' And 
even if I prove my character is right, I'm started on the 
wrong foot with him. I don't like it. ' We'll take your 
name and address,' they says. How many times I have 
heard that f But those words don't give you work t o do. " 

Eleven weeks. During the intervening period, I had 
kept in touch with "'A". The dihgence with which he 
explored every possibility of work aroused my admiration. 
He worked far harder and far longer hours at this task 
than at his regular job. The confidence which I had 
noticed m my first conversation with him was completely 
gone. In its place there had come a dogged determination 
to find some kind of work. He had lost the hope that 
careful foUowmg of leads would secure him a job. He had 
turned to an unplanned, gate-to-gate search for work. 
Here was his comment at the end of eleven weeks. 

There's one of two things, either I'm no good, or there is 
something wrong with business around here. Of course, I 
know that things are slack. But I've always said that a 
good man could get a job even in slack times. That's not 
so. And the man who says so is a liar. I wouldn't say 
this very loud, but I'm teUing you that I'm beginning to 
hate England. Do you suppose if I went to the States I 
could get started ? I feel when I walk down the streets 
here that aU my old mates are looking at me and sajdng, 
"Wonder what's wrong with ""A". He never used to 
keep away from work so long.' Even my family is begm- 
ning to think I'm not trying. So I can't talk much with 
them any more. I get m some nights as late as ten, eat a 
bite and then go to bed. Some nights we never say a word. 
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Then I lay and try to plan like I used to when one job 
came to an end. But somehow the plans don’t come like 
they used to. I reckon I’ve tned them all And it’s up 
at five-thirty or six in the morning to start out again. 
But you don’t wake up feeling hke going again. For you 
don’t know which way to go. But you do.” 

Seventeenth week. " A ” didn’t say much the last time 
I saw him. He was sullen and despondent. He wasn’t 
completely discouraged yet . The search for a j ob had lost 
aU of its zest for him, and had settled down to a drab 
search- for what expenence told him he could not find. It 
was during this last interview that he expressed what lies 
at the root of the demoralization of such fine workers as 
he, after a long period of unemployment : 

" It isn’t the hard work of tramping about so much, although 
that is bad enough. It’s the hopelessness of every step you take 
when you go in search of a job you know isn’t there.” 

The second case is that of an electrical engineer who had 
been apprenticed in the largest establishment in the area. 
He had served his term, and an improvership of two years. 
Following that he had had an eight-year period of steady 
work. He had been out of work for two months when I 
met him. I had met his father at a working-mans’ club 
and he thought “ a visit from a foreigner ” might cheer the 
lad up a bit. 

“ B ” was still hoping to get back at his own trade. He 
had been thrown out of work two months before, due to 
^slackness in trade. He stiU hoped that his old firm would 
take him back soon. He was following up every lead he 
got from his former workmates and other acquaintances. 
His comments on the search are interesting. “Looking for 
work would be quite educational if it weren’t so hop^ess. 
You learn a lot about human nature. What got me the 
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other day was being called down by the doorkeeper in my 
old firm where I was apprenticed. I was used to running 
aU over the place, but now I get kicked out. It makes you 
realize you’re not your own boss, but that someone else is 
running the part of the world where you work.” He felt 
sure that with his family and workmates on the lookout for 
a job that somethmg would turn up soon. In the mean- 
time, his wife had gone back to work and they were just 
able to meet the rent pa3mients and keep the food biUs 
paid with her wages and his unemployment insurance 
benefit. “ But I sure hope nothing happens to Marg’s job. 
That would be hard luck for sure.” 

Three weeks later. The firm which he left was puttmg 
off more workers and the same policy was being followed 
by other plants in the vicinity. Chances for getting back 
looked rather poor. He had tried seUing a small article 
from door to door. But he was not made for a salesman. 
“ They look at me and they say, ‘ There’s another man 
who belongs in the shops.’ ” He was contemplating try- 
ing to get some work in a wireless factory, " although it 
isn’t strictly in my line.” (He later tried for work at this 
plant, but they also were la5dng off men instead of taking 
them on.) He had had a few odd jobs to do on the cars of 
" some of the folks up at the church where I used to go 
He had done some election work for one of the pohtical 
parties. This was aU he could find to do. There were no 
jobs for which he was suited listed at the Exchange. He 
had given up the daily tramping around, for he knew that 
it was useless. Several times a week he would travel 
sometimes short, sometimes long, distances on the strength 
of a rumour that “things weren’t so bad with the W. 
Company ; they might be able to use a man But no 
success attended these excursions. 

On the third occasion “ B ” talked about the idea that 
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he and his wife had worked out. Four months and a half 
had passed since he had left his work. He was beginning 
to wonder if he would get back again. Perhaps the con- 
stant rebuffs attendant upon his search for work had 
caused him to come to this conclusion rather early. He 
was, however, considering going to school for training as a 
motor driver. His difficulties were two. First of all, if 
he were to take up a course of trainmg he would have to 
lose his unemplo57ment insurance benefit. He would not 
be “ available for work ” and consequently would have no 
claim upon the Fund. Second, what assurance did he 
have that when he fimshed his training he would get a job ? 
There were plenty of motor drivers out of work, although 
he thought there were perhaps fewer of them than many 
other kinds of workers. “ I can’t stand this having no 
work to do much longer. It is gettmg me under to see the 
wife supporting us, and me who is supposed to be the head 
of the family doing nothing but look for work. But even 
if I had the money now to take this course of training, 
would it do me any good ? It puts you in a hard 
way to decide what to do. The decisions you have to 
make in work are not nearly so hard as the ones you have 
to make when you are out of work.” 

After “B” had been out of work seven months, we were 
walking past the workhouse. “ They have to take any- 
one in there who says he is destitute. There’s some strong 
fellows in there, too. You’d be surprised. They are 
strong in arms and legs but there is nothing in here 
[indicating head] or here [indicating heart]. They’ve just 
surrendered, that's all. I didn’t use to have any sym- 
pathy for them. But I’m beginning to see now how easy 
it is to slip that way. And you get so finally you leave the 
last thing that gives you pride in yourself, your job as a 
skilled man, and you take up something else- No one who 
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hasn’t gone through it knows how that tears you up in 
here. I haven’t gone through it completely, yet ; but I 
see it commg And I lay awake nights, and it’s a night- 
mare. But you have to work, you see, even if it’s at 
something else, to keep your self-respect.” 

Practically every man who had a family showed evi- 
dences of the blow his seK-confidence had suffered from 
the fact that the traditional head of the family was not 
able to perform his normal function. He had married m 
the confidence that he was able to support a family. He 
was failmg in that. The blow was aU the harder because 
he felt that the failure was not all his own fault. He 
would be able to support his family if he had a chance to 
work. The state of mind of this group of men with 
famiHes is focused sharply in the statement of a boiler- 
maker : 

“ It’s nasty out to-night, isn’t it ? But you can’t stay 
indoors, can you ? It gets on your mind, to see the kids 
aroimd and you know you’re not brmging an3d:hing to them. 
I used to like to have them run to meet me when I came home 
from work But now . . . WeE — I almost wish they 
wouldn’t come. It’s heE when a man can’t even support his 
own fanuly.” 

The effect of this loss of satisfaction in the doing of the 
day’s task should not be forgotten when the diligence of 
the search for work is being assessed. As a carpenter 
said, “ It’s a lot harder looking for work than doing it, 
mate.” I do not intend to discuss the effect of mental 
attitudes on increasing or decreasing the amount of fatigue 
which accompanies the doing of any work. Whatever the 
degree of that effect may be, certainly the looking for a ]ob, 
particularly after several months of no success, is sur- 
rounded by the minimum of those factors which decrease 
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the actual physical fatigue attendant upon such effort 
Such tiredness is likely to be mistaken by the casual 
observer for laziness. It would be closer to the truth to 
describe it as physical and mental exhaustion from the 
doing of work (search for a ]ob) which is unaccompanied 
by any reward or hope of reward. 

One further fact with respect to the mental effects of 
unemplo3nnent struck me as more significant than the 
rest. Robbed of a job, the difference in ability as between 
individuals has only one chance for expression — mon or 
less imitaUve in finding work. Until work is found, the 
greater abihty, the greater efficiency, the better attitude 
towards work — ^these are of no value. The job is the 
medium in which these qualities acquire significance. 
Without this job, they are useless. 

But this added aggressiveness in looking for work is just 
the factor which throws a man, if unsuccessful, agamst 
rebuff after rebuff ; and the sensitiveness to the import- 
ance of one’s place as a worker will cause him to get dis- 
heartened more quickly than the man who has less sensi- 
tiveness on this point. I was not surprised, therefore, to 
find among the men with whom I associated for several 
months that the most ambitious lost heart most quickly. 
The quality that on the job leads to rapid achievement of 
greater and greater satisfactions, off the job leads to rapid 
retreat into hopelessness and discontent, despair and even 
sullenness. The incentive to work hard, the desire to push 
ahead, the ambition to perfect one’s technique, these are 
basic qualities for satisfaction at work. They are just the 
qualities that make it hardest for a man to be out of 
work. 

Unemployment Insurance eases the physical hardship of 
all and the mental distress of the unambitious, but it does 
not prove true medicine for the mental attitudes of the 
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highly skilled or even the unskilled workman who is 
ambitious. 

With a job, there is a future ; without a job, there is 
slow death of all that makes a man ambitious, industrious, 
and glad to be alive. 

Effect of Group Associations. The effect of unem- 
ployment on group associations is of great importance. 
The stress which men placed upon the retention of the good 
opinion of their fellows, even though their social contacts 
with them might be meagre, was invariably characteristic 
of the attitudes which were revealed in conversations with 
the unemployed. They did not express their concern in 
so many words, but the constant repetition of the fear lest 
their mates should think that there was something wrong 
with them testified to the power which the opinion of the 
group has in determining the desirability of a course of 
action. The pressure of the group in stimulating a man 
to continued search for work was also evidenced in the 
statement which trade unionists, in particular, made about 
what was expected of them. Men do care what their 
associates think of them. If unemployment tends to 
break those associations and causes a worker to stand more 
and more alone, one of the powerful stimulants to effort 
towards self-support has been removed. 

I have already discussed the tendency with respect to 
trade union membership. It appeared that men tended 
to drop away from trade unions, when unemployed, unless 
their trade unions provided special services for the un- 
employed. I wUl anticipate the conclusions of a later 
chapter to say that neither from the church nor from the 
clubs is there a considerable withdrawal of unemployed 
members. 

A plate-layer for the Southern Railroad expressed the 
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possibilities of loss of associates through unemployment. 
The part which Unemplo5nnent Insurance has played in 
reducing those possibilities was also indicated in his testi- 
mony, a testimony which he gives in common with many 
of his fellows 

Did you ever think of this side of unemployment ^ A 
man walks along the street ; he sees his pal on the other 
side of the street ; his pal whistles to him. ' Come on over, 
Jim/ He hangs his head a bit and walks on. ' No time to- 
night, mate.' And you know why, don't you^ He hasn't 
a tanner [sixpence] m his pocket to buy his mate a drink and 
he won't impose on him. And his pal thinks he's funny. 
And if it happens too often it can't never be the same between 
them two fellows again. Things begin to suggest themselves 
in the back of his head, and the first thing you know they aren't 
pals no more and the man without the tanner is terribly 
lonely. 

Do you realize what an extra bob [shilling] or two above 
food and rent means ? To be able to go off on a week end 
for a bit of a visit, maybe across town, or to a picture house ; 

or take for instance at Christmas-time Or you can have 

that little extra to keep up your gomg to the club, or union 
dues. What you get at the Labour am't much, but a lot 
of us try to save a little out of it to keep on speaking terms 
with our friends." 

Unemployment Insurance and the Effects of 
Unemployment. Unemployment Insurance can relieve, 
and has relieved, many of the effects of unemployment : 
starvation, ill health, poverty, and the like. It has kept 
the jobless from resorting to lawlessness and revolu- 
tionary methods. It has kept men associated with their 
fellows more than would have been possible had they had 
no weekly allowance. It tends to keep them members of 
the community in fact and in attitude Other similar 
effects of Unemployment Insurance wiU be noted in later 
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chapters. To accomphsh such results is an achievement 
of no mean proportions. But unemployment benefit can- 
not relieve the ill effects of no work. Such effects will 
continue to take the heart out of men, and replace am- 
bition and industry with discouragement. For the con- 
fidence, self-respect, and satisfaction that come from 
having a place in the ranks of the workers. Unemployment 
Insurance is no substitute. Nevertheless, in spite of the 
fact that men were disheartened, some hopeless, some 
bewildered, very few of them were worrying. There was 
a feehng of security m the face of their experience and 
^prospects. Nor was their security based upon the philo- 
' sophy of Micawber, that '' something was just about to 
turn up."' It was based upon the confidence, grounded in 
‘ experience, that their feUow-workers and the State 
''wouldn't let them down". 



CHAPTER IV 


ADJUSTMENTS TO UNEMPLOYMENT 

Note — A summanzed descnption of the Uneniplo3ment 
Insurance Scheme and of the new supplementary scheme of 
Transitional Payments will be found m Appendix I, 

W HEN a man’s normal means of making a living 
IS cut off, some adjustment has to be made. 
The adjustments call for varying degrees of incentive, 
ambition, courage, and foresight. 

What are these adjustments ? What choice is open 
to the worker and what considerations dominate his 
choice 1 What light do these facts throw upon the ques- 
tion whether or not a system of unemplo5nnent insurance 
has an undesirable effect upon his wOlingness to support 
himself ? 

The answers to these questions might be sought in a 
number of places. I present here the answers which 
are suggested by contact with the thoughts and behaviour 
of that section of England’s unemployed workers with 
whom, during the summer and fall of 1931, I lived. I 
have tried first to formulate what might be called a 
lore of behaviouT-possibnities for the unemployed, of 
which the first is obviously the most important, and then 
to observe their use of such possibilities. 

I. Register to Secure Unemployment Benefit. 
The first and most important possibihty which presents 
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Itself to the majority of the workers in Greenwich when the 
job goes, is the journey to the Emplo5nnent Exchange 
Although there was among the skilled workers and the 
" black coats ” a dislike for the “ queue ”, a feeling closely 
akin to a sense of disgrace at having to rub elbows with 
the rest of the unemployed, I found only two men who 
felt so strongly that they refused to lodge their books. 
They had been out of work only a short time. 

We are looking at this course of action from the point 
of view of the experience of the unemployed worker. 
I have included material on the administration of the 
Unemplo3nnent Insurance system, and the Employment 
Exchanges, only when it would throw light on the experi- 
ences of the workers who come in contact with the system. 
I spent some time, however, going through the procedure 
and administration with the officers of the Exchanges. 
The officials were very accommodating and conducted me 
through every step of the procedure affecting both ins^ar- 
ance and placement. This examination gave me the 
opportumty of checking the impressions with respect 
to the administration of the system which had come from 
contact with the men themselves. I have included m 
the following sections no conclusions which have not been 
so checked either by my own observations or by questions 
put to the officials of the Exchanges. 

Let us go with the worker through the various steps in 
securing his unemplojment benefit. Upon entering in- 
surable work, the worker, sixteen years of age or over, 
applies for an Unemployment Insurance Book at the 
local Exchange. On this card there are places for stamps 
for the period of one year. The book is kept by the 
employer for whom he works. 

A stamp is placed in the proper space each week by his 
employer. The length of time during the week for which 
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he IS employed is of no consequence. A half-day's work 
requires a stamp. The stamp is purchased by the em- 
ployer at the local post office. At November 1931 it 
cost IS. M,, of which the employer pays lo^^., the worker 
lod. The employer pays for the stamp and deducts the 
employee's share out of his wages. The stamp should 
be date-cancelled immediately. This process of stamping 
the book contmues as long as the worker is employed 

When the employee is discharged, he asks for his 
stamped book. This contains his record of employment. 
He takes it to the Exchange.^ He is seated before the 
Fresh-claims desk and awaits his turn. With him are 
fifty to a hundred of his fellow-workers who have just 
been laid off. They sit in long rows awaiting their time. 
His turn arrives. The clerk at the desk asks him the 
questions necessary to fill in the claim unit. These 
questions centre largely around his previous experience 
and his industrial qualifications. The clerk, having filled 
m the first sheet of the claim unit with the answers to 
his questions, takes the Unemployment Insurance Book 
from the man and hands him a receipt for it. The 
worker's book is now lodged " as part of the process 
of proving unemplo3niient. If the man wishes to make 
a claim for dependants' benefit m addition to benefit for 
himself, he is given a dependants' benefit form upon 

^Alternatively he may apply through his trade nmon. The 
detail and conditions of admmistration of the benefit have proved 
burdensome to the trade unions m the district which I studied 
so that only three of them were offering such service. The 
Government permits the trade unions which can show a competent 
placing machinery, and can add a certain amount of benefit to 
that which the Fund offers, to admmister the State benefit to 
their members This is a convement concession to traditional 
trade union practice and affords, incidentally, a way of maJdng 
use of the placmg machinery which the trade unions have built 
up. 
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which he must enter the details with respect to his family 
and have the form signed by some public person. 

This interview need not be repeated for any claim made 
agam within the year. The individual simply makes a 
repeat claim and a note to that effect is entered on the 
claim unit which has been prepared at this first interview. 

In addition to the receipt for the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Book he carries away with him Unemployment 
Insurance Leaflet i8, a form prepared for this purpose 
explaining the main points of the privileges and rights 
which he enjoys under the Acts. The insurance pro- 
cedure from that moment assumes that he is familiar 
with all the information in that leaflet. 

The man begins to sign the register the next sigmng 
day.^ On the receipt which he received from the clerk 
at the Fresh-claims desk there was mdicated a time and a 
box number, which teU him when and where to " sign on 

Groups are scheduled to go through the Exchange 
every fifteen minutes during the signing hours, from mne 
to twelve and from two to four. These are presumably 
working hours so that if the individual were at work it 
would be impossible for him to sign on. 

The box number indicating the place at the long 
counter at which he will sign is determined, so far as 
it is possible to do so, by his occupation. The navvies 
win sign on at one box, the engmeers at another, the 
casual workers at another, etc. 

^ The rules caE for signing the register every day, but in the 
handling of the excessive amount of unemplo 3 maent to which 
many of the areas have been subjected, it has been found necessary 
to reduce the number of days, m some places to three, m others 
to two days a week. In such a case the signmg on which he 
does on that day is also an undertaking that the worker was out 
of work on the day or days previously on which he was excused 
from sigmng. 
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The individual appears at the Exchange and waits 
outside until the time comes for his group. At the 
proper time an attendant goes to the door and shouts, 
" eleven o’clock There is a stampede for the boxes. 
On the desk in front of him is a sign admonishing him 
not to wait for the clerk to ask him if he has had no work, 
but to tell without bemg asked. He tells the clerk his 
name, says, " no work ”, the clerk rubber stamps his 
book in the proper space with the word " signed ” for 
the signing day, and “ excused ” for the previous days 
when signmg has not been required. The worker signs 
his name, mutters a hasty " ’k you ” and is off. 

On Friday, the claimant goes through the same pro- 
cedure as on the other signing days, except that upon 
signing he is given the computation sheet upon which 
is entered the amount of benefit due to him up to the 
previous Wednesday. He presents this at the paying 
desk and receives his money. 

Such is the normal procedure for the unemployed 
worker each week. What are his impressions as he goes 
through the routine ? 

The first thing which impresses him is the “ wonderful 
system ”. The facility with which he signs on (once 
he gets to the counter), the way in which his record is 
checked and the exact payment waiting for him on 
Friday, the signs of complicated busy-ness on the part 
of the clerks behind the desk impress him with the 
systematic, if impersonal, way in which the business is 
despatched. 

The second impression he gains is one of the imper- 
sonality and, at times, the apparent abruptness and 
even harshness of his treatment by the clerks. Pleas- 
antness soon wears off when forty to fifty men step up 
to a clerk’s box every fifteen minutes. The few who 
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have seen the manager at the Greenwich Exchange agree 
that he is a right human fellow but the clerks are 
considered as simply a necessary part of the ordeal. 
Some men complain of the superior attitude which the 
clerks have ; 

And the bloody blokes wouldn't have their jobs if it 
wasn't for us men out of a job either. That's what gets me 
about their holdmg their noses up." 

'' They treat you like a lump of dirt they do. I see a 
navvy reach across the counter and shake one of them by 
the coUar the other day. The rest of us felt like cheering. Of 
course he lost his benefit over it ; I don't know what they 
got him on But they did. But the clerk deserved it for 
his sassy way." 

On a number of occasions, however, I went in with the 
crowds of men to sign on, getting out before I reached 
the counter. The clerks were rushed, and they had no 
time for pleasantries, but there was little sign of harsh- 
ness or a superiority feeling in their treatment of the 
men. 

In spite of the fact that the worker has been given 
a form, which attempts to make clear to him his rights 
and responsibilities under the Acts, there are points 
upon which he is confused. One is the question of 
Subsidiary Employment. That phrase has a highly 
techmcal meaning and cases to which it properly applies 
are comparatively few (see Appendix I), but the provision 
is easily and frequently misunderstood. 

Much more serious is the doubt as to where a man 
stands as regards his title to benefit should he be given a 
shilling or two for doing some odd job. 

The no work " sign on the desk, the legalistic form 
which they sign and its stated obhgations, the some- 
times confusing reports of what happened to a work- 
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mate at the Court of Referees about doing some triflmg 
job of work, each adds its bit to the puzzle, which is not 
completely solved by U.I.L. i 8 , and the rather per- 
functory explanation of its contents by the supervisor 
behind the desk if he is asked. 

The general attitude is this : “ There are certain 
rules. They are complicated. Don’t play about with 
them. Take them straight. No work, no trouble : 
regulation pajment. Lend a hand and be given a shil- 
ling, trouble aU round.” 

Some men declared that the clerks made them feel that 
short spells of emplo3mient were somewhat of a nuisance 
from a book-keeping point of view. I am inclined, how- 
ever, to think this is more self-justification than an indi- 
cation of actual procedure. 

This confusion with respect to the implications of the 
rules regarding “ lending a hand ” while drawing unem- 
plo3unent benefit and the resolve to do nothing which 
might jeopardize one’s position may explain the refusals 
(reported often enough by middle-class people) of offers 
of odd job employment. 

Quite in contrast to these doubts is the understanding, 
particularly by casual workers, of their privileges under 
the continuity rule. The continuity rule is one which 
defines the meaning of the term "continuous unem- 
ployment In order not to work hardship on men 
whose periods of unemplojraient may be reasonably 
close together, the law allows such men to link several 
intermittent periods of unemployment together so as 
to form one " continuous ” period and become eligible 
for benefit. The rules under which this can. be done are 
set forth in Appendix VII. The system has been com- 
monly called the “ oxo ” system from the use of the 
symbols O and X in explaining the way in which dajs 

U.M. 
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of unemployment may be linked together even though 
there are intervening days of emplo3nnent. 

Officials of the Exchanges verified this fact, that 
workers, and particularly casual workers, appeared to 
know with considerable accuracy how to make the best 
use of their pnvileges under this system. 

Without exception the unemployed workers empha- 
sized the discouraging influence of the day by day sight 
of the n um erous workers coming to the Exchange to 
“ sign on Their words are so nearly identical, that 
one worker may speak for them all : 

“ Do you know what it makes you feel hke when you see 
all those men out of work three tunes a week ^ Well you say 
to yourself even if you try not to, ‘ What is the use of looking 
for work with all this crowd after jobs ? ’ ” 

The concentration of the unemployed at the Exchange 
three times a week visualizes for the worker the magni- 
tude of the problem he is up against, the obstacles he 
faces, in his efforts to secure employment. The faith 
that "a good man can always find work” and the 
incentive to “ get back on your own again ”, suffer some- 
what of a paralysis under the shadow of this cloud visu- 
alized concretely every other day. 

The concentration of the men at the Exchanges has 
its effect upon the other members of the community 
who point out the loafers on the comers near the Ex- 
change. 

The concentration also gives the agitators an audience. 
They know where to find the unemployed. But, as we 
have seen, the effectiveness of the arguments in favour 
of a future society in which there wiU be no need of a 
"dole” are somewhat overshadowed by the feet that 
in to-day’s society there is such a need and the even 
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more important fact that the dole is ready for one every 
Friday. 

It is necessary in an unemplojmient insurance scheme 
to have some system by which the continued payment 
of benefit can be authorized only in the case of those 
whose status is genuine, having regard to aU of the quali- 
fications and limitations. The attempt to limit benefit 
to those who are genuinely unemployed must be made 
in order that the reputation of the scheme be kept mtact 
and that justice be done to those who are deserving of 
benefit. 

The processes by which the officials check the worker’s 
records and rights to benefit are understood and re- 
spected by the workers. There exists the very efiective 
illusion of a " spy ” system, and the illusion is fed by the 
relayed experiences which grow in detail with each 
repetition. 

The endeavour to prevent abuse of the system play^ 
against a background of attitudes in the minds of the 
workers. Some of the more prominent of those atti- 
tudes are here listed. 

There is evidence of a min ority group to whom Unem- 
ployment Insurance benefit is not a “ tide over ” insur- 
ance payment, but rather another way of making a 
living. It fits into their life picture in much the same 
way as the wage does for the man at work. 

In every case where I foimd this attitude (three cases 
during the entire period of study), the person was an 
unskilled labourer whose only work satisfaction was 
the wage which he received, and this wage very dose 
to the amount for which he could make a claim from 
the Insurance Fund. 

Out of 161 intervievre which 3rielded information on 
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the extent to which there were individuals who regarded 
the Fund as a source of livelihood and were more inter- 
ested in staying on the Fund than getting back to work 
there came the following information : 12 said that the 
practice was extensive (all 12 were business or pro- 
fessional people) ; 29 thought it was occasionally done ; 
120 said, "practically never”. 

Of these individuals, 137 based their information on 
hearsay evidence (it is notable that aU of those who 
thought the practice extensive based their conclusion 
on such evidence) ; only 24 had definite cases m mmd. 

In expressmg their opimon of the individuals who 
were acting in this way, 6 expressed sympathy towards 
the malingerers, although only 3 actively supported 
the action, and as I learned from other sources were to 
be classed among the malingerers themselves ; ii were 
indifferent to the action ; 144 expressed an active dis- 
like for those who regarded unemplojunent insurance 
in such a light. 

These opinions of people have no more importance 
than opinions usually have. But they do indicate how 
frequently the opinions expressed are based upon insuffi- 
cient evidence, and how it may be possible for numerous 
stories of malingermg to grow up which have little re- 
lation to the truth. 

There is little doubt that there are those who look 
upon the Insurance Fund as a source of livelihood from 
which they wish to draw as much as possible. But such 
a comment is meaningless unless it is realized that these 
men are, so far as I can determine, imskiUed labourers, 
particularly casual labourers, whose wages in any case 
are below or dose to what they can draw from the Unem- 
plo3mient Fund and whose work carries no other reward 
than this money wage. But that every attempt is made 
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to eliminate these men will appear in the discussion of 
methods of administration and check-up which is given 
below. 

It is interesting in this connection to review the results 
of the investigations of claimants which the Ministry 
of Labour conducted in order to check up on any pos- 
sible abuse of the system. Those investigations verify, 
from a large number of cases taken from aU parts of 
the British Isles, the impressions derived from contact 
with the unemployed of Greenwich. The behaviour of 
the men revealed by these investigations is a good measure 
of their attitudes. Nine investigations were held. Inas- 
much as aU of them showed similar results we need 
consider only the last one which was made in 1925 

The method of that investigation was as follows: AU 
current authorized claims were examined and all claims 
which raised any sort of doubt, in which benefit had been 
drawn more or less contmuously over a long period of 
time or in which there were special factors (all married 
women and aU widows with children were included), were 
noted for investigation together with a random selection 
of the other claims. 

The cases selected included substantial proportions of 
claimants authorized for Standard and Extended Benefit 
respectively. Claimants already disallowed were not 
included. 

Not only were the claimants noted interviewed, but 
outside independent enquiries were made to test the 
statements made by the claimants on their application 
form or at the interviews and to check the validity of 
evidence of employment. Cases raismg any suspicion 
of fiaud were subjected to a particularly thorough 
enquiry. 

The centres which were chosen for the exammation were 
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selected so as to give as representative a sample as possible 
of the whole group of the unemployed m England. The 
centres examined registered about one-sixth of the total 
unemployed population. 

Following is a summary of the statistical results ; 

(1) Out of a register of 192,480 claims, 

140,521 (78 per cent.) were considered to raise no 
doubt whatever ; 

51,959 (22 per cent.) were selected for investigation. 

(2) Of the 51,959 investigated, 

40,512 (78 per cent, of those investigated) passed the 
tests ; 

11,447 (22 per cent, of those investigated, 6 per cent, 
of the total) were queried by the investigators. 

(3) Of the 11,447 queried by the mvestigators, 8,903 

(78-4 per cent, of those quened, 4 per cent, of the 
total) were ultimately disallowed upon examination 
by the statutory authorities. 

(4) Of the cases disallowed, the following were disallowed 

on grounds that indicate the non-genuineness of 
their unemployment ; 

(а) Disallowed under Standard Benefit conditions ; 

Not genuinely seeMag eniplo3nnent . . 2,235 
Not unable to obtain employment . . 18 

(б) Disallowed under the Extended Benefit con- 

ditions then m force : 

Not makmg every reasonable effort to obtam 

employment 2.987 

Total 5,240 

or 27 per cent of all claimants. 

Of those who were disallowed on such grounds, 3,093 were 
women. The 2,147 men disallowed on these grounds were 
i'3 per cent, of all the men on the registers from which the 
samples were taken. 
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It was further noted in the investigation that the 
claimants who were disallowed usually fell into one of six 
categones ; 

(1) elderly apphcants both skilled and unskilled in 

whose cases it appeared to be doubtful whether 
they could any longer be regarded as in the in- 
dustrial field in view of the employment position 
in their trade or occupation, and age, declining 
skill and strength ; 

(2) unskilled workers, both men and women, mainly the 

young and the elderly, but including an appreci- 
able number of others; 

(3) workpeople who appeared to be relying to an undue 

extent upon a return to their previous employers 
and who were considered to be making inadequate 
efforts in other directions ; 

(4) men resident in rural or agricultural areas ; 

(5) young men and young women not following a 

definite trade, and young women such as shop 
assistants, dressmakers, tailoresses, and the hke 
who in some cases had been discharged by em- 
ployers to make room for younger persons at less 
wages ; 

(6) married women who had done Httle or no work since 

their recent marriage or whose husbands were in 
regular employment. 

The most prominent among these types were the elderly 
men, unskilled persons generally, and the younger men and 
women with no particular trade.’- 
I have given the results of this investigation at length 
because it represents the honest effort of the Ministry of 
Labour to trace down any cases of claimants who had 

1 Unemployment Insurance Committee, 1927, Minutes of 
Evidence, pp. 11--19. 
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wrongly been taken as satisfying the strict conditions 
under which Unemplo3nnent Insurance is administered. 
And the result of that investigation indicates that only 
27 -p&v cent, of all the recipunts of benefit and 1-3 per cent, 
of the men recipients could be disallowed on the basis that they 
were not making genuine efforts to get back into employment. 

The attitude of which we have been speaking above, 
which was found largely among unskilled and casual 
labourers, is to be distinguished from the attitude of 
workers, such as stevedores and part-time workers, who 
find, without iUegahty of any kind, that the rules of the 
system work out in their favour. The continuity rule to 
which I referred before makes it possible for these workers, 
if they so desire, to work only a few days a week and draw 
their unemployment insurance for the rest of the time. 

I could detect no feeling of dishonesty among the few 
men who were thus “ working the system ”. Nor was 
there among them that militant or even hearty defence of 
such a practice which might give evidence of a guilty 
conscience. 

Coupled with the two attitudes just mentioned, there 
was on the part of the men who held such attitudes a lack 
of any conception of the advantage to aU in the protection 
of the Fund. (Incidentally the sense of common interest 
in the protection of the Fund did exist among trade union 
members whose associations administered the benefit, and 
among employees of the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany whose unemployment insurance is administered by 
the company. There is a closeness of contact with the 
members receiving benefit and a sharp visualization of the 
common interest that all the members have in the Fimd 
that is not found at the Employment Exchange.) I 
attribute this attitude very largely to the lack of concrete 
group presstue to protect a tangible and easily visualized 
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group interest. Where the group is a trade union or a 
company, it is easily comprehended and its pressure on the 
individual is elective. Where the group is 12,000,000 
workers of all descriptions living somewhere in England, 
it is comprehended with difficulty, if at all. 

The one saving feature of the situation among those 
who have not the close affiliation with associations which 
are administering the benefit is the contributory principle 
upon which the Fund is built up. This specific relation- 
ship of a financial nature counteracts the haziness of one’s 
relationship and responsibility to the Fund.^ 

The impression among the workers is that for the 
majority of the tmemployed, so long as they remain on 
regular benefit, there is no attempt to “beat the Ex- 
change ”. It was transitional benefit which opened the 
way for such practices. The possibility and the actuality 
of varymg interpretations of the additional clauses such 
as " not normally insurable ”, which are substituted for 
the automatic contribution test, are the open doors. 
Furthermore, the long period of no work, at least seventy- 
four weeks in the last two years for those on transitional 
benefit, had its effects in reducing their incentive to hunt 
for a job. 

The Ministry of Labour investigation which we have 
just reviewed pointed in the same direction. In this 
investigation, the claimants on extended benefit were the 
chief offenders. It was these who had been out of work 
for the longer periods who were disallowed for their failure 
to be diligent in their search for work. Of the men on the 
regular type of benefit, only 456 or o-2 per cent, of all men 
on the registers were disallowed for " not genuinely 
seeking work 

There are, in addition to the normally unskilled groups, 
1 See also Chapter VI. 
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among whom the attitudes mentioned in the preceding 
paragraphs were noticed, two other groups who are 
peculiarly susceptible to the temptation to look upon the 
fund as a source of revenue rather than a tide-over 
between jobs. The first group is represented by the 
formerly skilled men who have been out of their regular 
jobs for so long that they have turned to labourer’s work. 
One of the three men whom I discovered showing signs 
of such an attitude was of this type. There were others 
in the same category who were beginning to show a 
tendency in that direction, a tendency evident in their 
making excuses for other men. Among these men the 
additional factor which is apt to drive them qmckly to 
such an attitude is a feehng of bitterness. Said the 
former boilermaker to whom I refer m this connection 

“ I helped keep the State while I was in work. They’ve 
robbed me first of my trade and now of the bloody job to 
which I finally went, — ^why, they can just keep me.” 

The second group is composed of the yoimg men who 
have not become used to the discipline and the satis- 
factions of work. Among this group the chief danger is 
that the lack of work habits and the training which results 
from being completely responsible for one’s own main- 
tenance will allow them to demoralize quickly. 

I have tried to picture in full detail the attitudes on the 
part of the workers which are unfavourable to the ad- 
ministration of unemplojunent insurance on lines which 
will exclude all but able, available and willing but un- 
employed workers. I have done so because it is popularly 
supposed that the giving of money without requiring an 
equivalent amount of labour wUl cause men to lose aU 
incentive to support themselves. No final conclusion on 
this question need be drawn at this point. From the facts 
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presented thus far, however, the folly of making wholesale 
accusations to this effect should be evident. There are 
attitudes on the part of some which would take them out 
of the genuinely unemployed class. But they are in a 
very small minority. 

The most significant feature of the attitudes with respect 
to tmemployment insurance is not found in the accounts 
of such men. It is not found in the fact that some men 
are lagging in their search for work. It is found in the 
fact that so many of them who have been out for long 
penods of time are making any efforts whatever to get 
back to work. Any one who has the smallest glimpse of 
the human problem of fatigue and discouragement m- 
volved in bemg displaced, of findmg one’s ability to labour 
of no use to one in making a living, of the fraitless day 
after day search for employment which one knows isn’t 
there, would expect a complete or nearly complete 
capitulation after six months to a year of such experience. 
And yet the men are stdl tr5dng The ones who are not 
are the exceptions. As a rule their cases can be classified 
among those whose life circumstances have not and could 
not produce the enthusiastic desire to live only by one’s 
own efforts. The attitude of the great majority of the 
workers then is favourable to the limitation of benefit to 
those who are out of work in spite of their genuine efforts 
to secure emplo3unent. 

Interruption of Benefit. The normal drawing of 
benefit may be interrupted in a number of ways. Even 
though the claimant fulfils all the conditions for the 
receipt of benefit and his claim has been approved by the 
officials who have checked his qualifications, his claim 
may be disallowed for a period of six weeks or less because 
his last employment was left voluntarily without Just 
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cause or because he was discharged for misconduct. The 
same day that his claim is filed, a form is sent to his last 
employer which requests information as to the reason for 
his leaving If either of the foregoing causes is at the 
root of his leaving, benefit is disallowed unless the claimant 
can refute the evidence. He is notified that his claim has 
been questioned on this score and that he must appear 
before the Court of Referees to defend his case. He has 
three days to reply to this notification. If he makes no 
reply and does not attend the heanng of the Court, his 
claim goes by default. 

The sense of injustice among the few men whom I met 
who had been disallowed on these grounds was very keen. 
The contention was that undue weight was given to the 
employer’s statement. Unless the statement is confused 
or contradictory the worker has an almost impossible job 
to discharge the burden of disproof laid upon him.^ 

Benefit ceases when the individual finds a job. In this 
case he simply dispatches his yeUow card (the receipt for 
the Unemployment Insurance Book mentioned above) 
and his book is sent to his new employer. 

Benefit may be stopped because he has refused a job 
offered by the Exchange or refused to or failed to follow 
out written instructions given to him by the Exchange 
with a view to finding him a job. 

The value of this test as an indication of the willingness 
of the unemployed worker to return to work is summarked 
in a short statement given during the testimony of the 
Ministry of Labour before the Royal Commission on 
Unemplo3mient Insurance, 1931 : 

It is obvious that in a general way a placing agency which 

1 It needs to be saad that thousands of men and boys are able 
to prove justification before the courts and so quahfy for 
benefit. 
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fills 1,750,000 vacancies in a year is able to offer some test of 
eligibility for benefit/ But that test is applied to those most 
likely to satisfy it, i.e the most mdustrially suitable, and in 
general it is not practicable to apply it to those about whose 
eligibility most doubt normally arises. 

Should a man make such a refusal a notification to this 
effect is sent to the Court of Referees who summon the 
man to appear. He is summoned under suspicion and it 
is very difficult for him to present any evidence which will 
offset the notification from the Exchange officials that he 
has failed to carry out instructions. 

If the unemployed worker is working and drawing 
benefit at the same time, or has misrepresented other 
facts with respect to his status, he is liable to prosecution 
for fraud. 

The workers know the ability of the investigating officers 
to check up on them and respect the effectiveness of their 
efforts. Out of 161 answering the question concerning 
the ease or difficulty of being able to stay on benefit 
when there was no right to stay there, only twelve 
thought it was easy and eleven of these were business 
or professional people who were considerably removed 
from the actual operation of the system: 

“ It's no use to try to slip anything over on the Labour, 
even if a man felt hke it. They find you out every time, 
and some dirty dog would sque^ on you anyway. I know 
most of the men at the Labour now, but you never can tell 
when they'll put another one on/' 

Such is the consensus of opinion of the men who expressed 
themselves on this point. Several individuals showed a 
keen delight in '' having a game " with the interviewing 
officer when they knew they were in the right. For 
example, one individual who had been reported for 
'"pushing a barrow" while drawing unemployment 
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benefit enjoyed greatly the interview and kept the officer 
guessing for some tune, because he had pushed the barrow 
only on Sundays, and had done so for years so that he 
knew he was within the law. But the willingness to risk 
one’s benefit by such an attitude was rare. 

The only man who seemed actually to be attempting to 
get benefit dishonestly was a dock worker. He was almost 
too boastful about the ease with which the system could be 
taken advantage of • 

“ You can pull it off in dock work all right. Even when 
you work the same day, you can sign on when you come out 
for tea. It’s hard on you if you get caught, hut I reckon the 
State can stand to support us all right. But sphtting, now, 
that is what’s dirty. I was split on last week, but you wait. 
I’ll report that bloke yet. He’s not so pure himself.” 

The Exchange, through its investigation ofiicer, at- 
tempts to prevent this sort of dishonesty. Its efforts are 
aided by clippings from the newspapers giving details of 
the tnal and conviction of men who have tried fraud, 
which clippings are posted in prominent places in the 
Exchange. There is no spy system as such, although the 
illusion that such a system exists seems to be very strong 
in the minds of the workers. Every of&cer of the Ex- 
change, however, regardless of his position, is held re- 
sponsible for detecting any fraud which comes across his 
path. The clerks at the desk occasionally notice a man 
whose hands are greasy and who obviously has just come 
from work. That is reported. Occasionally a member of 
the staff will accidentally see an individual working who 
normally signs on at his box. 

By far the greatest source of information, however, is 
the workers themselves. Oflacers testify that check up on 
abuse would be very difficult were it not for this tendency 
of men and especially women to give their fellows away. 
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I read a number of anon5nnous letters which were 
received in every day’s mail by the officials of the Ex- 
change. Prominent in the letters were phrases such as 
these : 

“ Are you aware that one of the men who is drawing money 
every week is at the same time working at the Surrey docks ? ” 

This is to inform you that the said individual . • 

“ It does not seem fair to me that J. D. should be drawing 
his money from the Labour and at the same time be on the 
' Lloyd-George ’ ” [workers’ mckname for Health Insurance]. 

Lve stood this as long as I can, and now I’m going to do 
my duty to the Government . . 

Most of the letters are written in a very bad hand. 
Usually they make a show of bearing the burden of truth 
and justice, although the investigating officers find that 
jealousy, envy, or hatred is behind most of the information. 

On the average, two such letters a day reached the 
officers of the Exchange where the live register was in the 
neighbourhood of 8,000. Both Exchange managers and 
investigating officers agreed that a man or woman could 
not successfully make false statements for more than a 
month before someone reported it. It is low business, 
but it works. The statements are always investigated. 

Many times a man will hand information over the 
counter when he comes to sign or look for a job. It is 
unusual that a man will allow himself to be brought 
personally into the case, however. 

I was in the office of the investigating officer when one 

sneak ”, obviously of very low inteihgence, came in to 
make a report on a fellow worker : 

Investigation Officer : And you say that you saw this 
man take these stevedores to the ship at nine o’clock on the 
morning of September 9, taking in all three loads ? ” 
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Informant : ‘‘ Yes sir, that I did, sir ” 

1.0. ; “ Your father runs a regular service to and from the 
ships and docks for the stevedores ? " 

Inf. • "On the Mariana, sir.” 

1.0. : “ Does he know that you are down here reportmg 
the doings of Mr. J ’ ” 

Inf. . “Oh no, sir, he never told me to come, sir.” 

1.0. • " Then why are you here ’ ” 

Inf. • “ Well, I don’t thmk it is fair, sir, for a man to be 
a beatmg the Government out of money that way, sur. So 
I sez to myself. I’ll do my duty and report it ” 

The boy was eighteen. He was obviously nervous. He 
was too anxious to assure the ofhcer that his father had 
nothing to do with the case. The obvious motive was 
that his father wished a halt made in the other man’s 
activities. He was losing trade through the competition. 
The boy was there to report. 

The knowledge of the prevalence of such reporting is 
an effective deterrent to illegitimate workmg and even 
legitimate subsidiary emplo3unent. The uncertainty of 
what reporting, though based on a false understanding of 
what the rules are, might lead to is close to a fear. The 
knowledge that, if a man were to engage in any sort of 
activity which could be misconstrued, there are indivi- 
duals who would take pleasure in reporting it to the 
officials is common. No confidence is felt that, oncse 
under suspicion, a man would find himself involved in a 
fair and deliberate process of justice. The first law is : 
" If uncertain or if sure, avoid aU appearance of evil.” 

There is very httle evidence, then, of an attitude which 
leads to either an attempt to defraud deliberately or to 
become lax in the search for work. Where such an atti- 
tude did exist it could be explained by the fact that the 
individual concerned fell into one of several groups, 
particularly the low paid casual group, and that such a 
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status presumably removed him from those influences 
which normally play upon the desire of individuals to 
support themselves. In spite of the fact, however, that 
there were a few with tendencies in the direction indicated, 
there was the further factor of fear at being reported 
which acted as a deterring mfluence on those for whom the 
more normal influences were not strong. It is not exactly 
comphmentary to human nature to say so, but the fact is 
that the unwillingness of men and women to see their 
associates benefiting by practices which they are either 
too honest or too dull to copy can be counted upon to bnng 
to hght for correction any fraud which endangers a system 
of unemployment insurance. 

Where the normal human motives fail to halt the 
exceedingly few workers intent on dishonest dealing, the 
check-up system effectively does so. Furthermore, there 
are other steps m the process of safeguarding the Fund 
against non-eligible workers. 

Each week the supervisors go over the claims and report 
any cases of questionable eligibility, such as those on 
transitional benefit whose lengthening term of benefit 
raises a doubt as to their status as normally insurable 
workers. Such cases are referred to the interviewing 
officer who calls upon the claimant in question to attend 
at his office. 

There is a hearty dislike for these mterviewing of&cers. 
I foimd no evidence of appreciation that these interviews 
were supposed to be helpful. (This is the claim of the 
officials.) In the minds of the men and women who had 
appeared at such interviews they were inquisitions. The 
worker is on guard from the moment he gets the summons 
to appear. He goes m a defensive state of mmd prepared 
to engage in a battle of wits, rather than to share his 
problems with a friend. He knows that he is suspected 

U.M. H 
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of ineligibility; otherwise he would not have been 
summoned. 

Coupled with this attitude on the part of the worker is an 
attitude on the part of the interviewing officer which pre- 
cludes any serious help being given to the unemployed 
workers at these interviews. There is an altogether dis- 
proportionate sense, on the part of the men connected 
with the interviewing with whom I came in touch, of their 
abihty to size up their man by a sort of intuition. It 
was a significant fact to me that the source of satisfaction 
which seemed to be most prominent was the ability to 
detect the non-genuine cases rather than the ability 
to be really helpful to a man in his search for work. Such 
satisfaction is an unconscious testimony to the focus of 
effort in the interview. 

The atmosphere created by the long rows of chairs m 
the narrow hall used as a waiting-room in some of the 
Exchanges, and the position of the officer behind a table 
adds to the impression that the interview is an inquisition. 
It is not surpnsing that when an individual has returned 
from the interview and again passes by his mates in the 
haU he gives them some idea of the sort of questions which 
are asked. Testimony before the Morris Committee 
indicated that after the first few interviews in situations 
of this kind, the stories began to come from the hps of 
claimants with greater facility. The accounts given to me 
by men who had been called up for interviews testified to 
a widespread belief that interviewing officers sought to 
trick them into contradictions that could be used against 
them. One had to be chary of accepting these accounts 
as accurate statements of what in fact took place. They 
represented rather a memory picture of the proceedmgs 
coloured by the anxieties and suspicions of the man him- 
self. With that reservation I transcribe from my records 
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the following account of an interview that is fairly typical 
of others given to me . 

'' I was called up there before that fellow to answer for my 
sms whatever they were. I guess I had been out of work 
too long. As if it was my fault. But anyway, there I stood. 
' Sit down,' he says , just like that he sez to me, ' Sit down.' 
So I set down on the chair there in front of him. He went 
on writing, and me wondering what he was going to say. 
Then he looked at me sort of lazy like and says, ' Where were 
you yesterday ? ' That was Tuesday, I told him several 
places. Then he says, ' Where were you looking for work 
Monday ^ ' I told him some more ' Where were you 
Sunday ^ ' He knew he had no busmess asking that one, but 
I answered right back, ‘ I read the newspapers to see if I could 
find where any help was needed.' Not everyone would have 
thought of that, mate. But I have always been quick like 
that, I had to be. Then he said, ' Where were you Saturday ? ' 
I gave him the names of some other places, ' Where were you 
Friday ^ ' By that time I had some trouble m thinkmg 
where I had been, but I managed to tell him a couple more. 
Then quick like he looked straight at me and says, ‘ Where 
were you yesterday ^ ' I saw he was tr3dng to trick me, so 
I says, * I just told you that and if you took it down you've 
got it He told me not to get saucy. And I told him that 
I didn't like him tr3dng to trip me up that way. He said that 
he guessed I didn't show I was honestly wanting to work and 
sent me out. I expected to have my benefit stopped, but it 
wasn't. How do you account for that ? 

Possibly one may account for that " by merely sa3nag 
that the officer was not trying to trick him at ail, but was 
taking the easiest way of ‘‘ making conversation with- 
out any malevolent intent : but the interviewed man sees 

^ The interview here recorded took place after the abolition 
of the G.S.W. clause. The worker was bemg questioned to deter- 
mine his ehgibility under the ** not norfixally '' provision The 
use of this type of questioning is one indication of the difficulties 
involved in applying tests which seek to determine a state of 
mind with respect to the search for work. 
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this questioning in the light of his fears, and of assump- 
tions deriving, I suspect, from popular belief as to the 
nature and practice of mterviewmg before the abolition 
of the ''genuinely seeking work’' clause. Interviewing 
so conducted, at the time to which this record relates, 
would have been entirely contrary to instructions. But 
in matters of social administration, beliefs about facts 
are themselves facts to reckon with ; and smce the initial 
determination of eligibility for benefit rests upon the 
impression formed by the mterviewmg officer, since it is 
from his notes that the case documents are prepared for 
the insurance officer who may allow claims, or for the 
Courts of Referees who may also disallow claims (only 
the Courts can d^ssILow) these beliefs count for much in 
the minds and attitudes of the unemployed. 

Court of Referees. If in the mind of the interview- 
ing officer there is any doubt concerning the eligibility of 
the claimant for benefit, the case is referred to the Court of 
Referees. The Court of Referees is an independent body 
set up outside the Exchange staff. It is composed of an 
impartial chairman, a representative of the insured con- 
tributors and a representative of the employers. These 
are selected by the Ministry from a panel presented for 
consideration by the Local Emplo5mient Committee, an 
advisory body composed of private citizens. The care 
with which the chairmen are selected is indicated by the 
testimony of Mr. Price of the Ministry of Labour before the 
Royal Commission on Unemplo5m.ent Insurance, 1931 

We obtain from the best sources available to us, and from 
our Local Employment Committees the names of appropnate 
individuals locally who would be regarded as satisfactory 
chairmen of the Courts of Referees. For instance, outside 
of London in England and Wales we ask the local County 
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Court Judge for his views of the gentlemen who have been 
nominated. In London the individuals nominated being 
usually barristers, we ask the Attorney General for his view. 
In Scotland we go to the Secretary of State for Scotland. 
With these views a short list is provided and sent down to 
the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Local Employment 
Committee for their confidential opinion As to the members 
of the panels to represent employers and employed persons, 
nominations are obtained through Local Employment Com- 
mittees from the local organizations representing both sides. ^ 

It very often happens that all of the members of the 
Court of Referees are not present^ but a provision is made 
that if the person appearing consents the case may 
proceed. 

A great deal was made of the fact, both by the Court 
members and the staffs of the Exchanges, that this was an 
independent body. Inasmuch as the onus for disallowing 
claims rests upon them, it is seen that the Government 
escapes responsibility for putting anyone off insurance 
benefit. In any case, such is the hope. Actually the 
Government is widely held to be responsible in more ways 
than one for the decision. 

The following comment on the work of the Courts is 
based upon general observation, on detailed statements 
from claimants as to what happened at the Court sessions, 
and upon facilities given me for checking those statements. 
I present what follows not as a criticism of the administra- 
tion of justice in the Courts of Referees, but rather as a 
picture of the inevitable circumstances under which any 
such administration must be carried on. It is the picture 
as seen through the eyes of those who come before the 
Courts. 

In the first place consider the position and attitude of 

^ Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance, 1931, 
Minutes of Emdence, mi Day^ p. 66 f. 
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the claimant who faces the Court of Referees He may be 
there for several reasons. He may be there on the charge 
that he voluntarily left his last employer without just 
cause or was discharged because of misconduct. He may 
be there on the charge that he has refused the offer of 
suitable employment. He may have failed to attend a 
traimng course. All these are questions of fact involving 
the actions of the claimant In cases where these ques- 
tions are at issue, the attitude of the claimant is not 
different from that of any person brought before a court of 
any kind. To arrive at a fair decision is not too difficult. 

It is when the Court finds it necessary to determine 
the man’s status under the transitional provisions or his 
refusal of suitable emplo37ment that there is difficulty. 
It is chiefly with such situations that I am concerned 
in what follows. The question to be decided as the 
claimant faces the court is, " Is this man normally em- 
ployed in insurable emplo 3 mient and will he normally 
seek to obtain his hvelihood in insurable employment ? ” 
or “ In view of the time this man has been out of work, 
is this other employment ' suitable ’ ? ” What is the 
attitude of a man who faces the Court when these 
questions are at issue ? 

I doubt very much whether a Court, no matter how 
carefully chosen and how thoroughly respected, can apply 
fairly and adequately tests which will show the genuine- 
ness of a person’s unemplo37ment or mdustrial status, if it 
is not possible to formulate contribution or automatic 
employment-record tests which will determine that fact. 
The determination of industrial status, or the “ genuine- 
ness ” of the unemployment before a Court of Referees is 
surrounded by many and perhaps insurmountable diffi- 
culties. 

The attitude of the person involved as he approaches the 
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Court of Referees is the first obstacle. Let us suppose for 
a moment that we have a Court which is fair-minded and 
anxious to deal justly with its case What sort of a 
human problem are they dealing with ? First of all, he 
IS a person who has in all probabihty been out of work for 
some time. If he is before the Court as a '' not normally ' ' 
case he has been out of work for at least 74 weeks out of the 
last 104. In the last two years he has not had thirty 
weeks of either fuU-time or part-time employment. The 
effects of this idleness have been discussed elsewhere. 
The person is down in the mouth or 'Ted up or feels 
" all washed out or he can be descnbed by any one of the 
dozen such descriptive terms which unemployed workers 
apply to their own condition. For two years he has tried 
day after day to find a place in a working world and failed. 
He is beginning to wonder if he will ever be needed again. 
Every week out of work finds the task more impossible. 
Every week increases the number of competitors between 
him and the job. He may be more skilled even after a 
long rest than the man just off the job. In his heart he 
often believes he is. But how is the employer to 
know this ? He cannot test a number of men and take 
the best. He needs a man this morning, and the two 
rough and ready tests are, " have you a reference and 
" how long have you been out ? '' 

This man before the Court knows this. He knows his 
chances of getting back at the old job are getting fewer and 
fewer. The alternatives he faces are two. He can " take 
anything and thus journey farther away from his trade, 
or he can hold out a little longer. Sometimes the first 
alternative isn't very real. There may be very little of 
" anything " to do. He is not quite sure, however, just 
what course is expected of him. The Court undoubtedly 
wants evidence that he is seeking work. But he knows 
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that any intelligent seeking of work for him probably 
means leaving his normal trade. Will the Court take this 
searching in another field as evidence that he is no longer 
hopeful of being engaged m insurable work within the 
meaning of the Acts ? Theoretically not. But he is not 
sure. Strange reports come from the experiences of his 
mates with the Court. The chief consideration in his 
mind, however, is whether this search in another field 
means a break with his past. Does looking for a different 
kind of a job mean that he has definitely decided that his 
future opportunities must be sought in another field than 
that for which his hfe occupation has fitted him ? I sub- 
mit that this dilemma is for the worker, and would be for 
any man, a major problem. He has a suspicion that by 
the time he is called up before the Court he has been out 
of work in his normal trade so long that they will expect 
him to " take anything ”, If the suspicion has been 
pomted by the fact that the Exchange has offered him a 
job which he does not consider " suitable ” the problem is 
greater. His state of mind is not conducive to a feeling 
that the Court has his best interests at heart. 

The Court can be fair to the whole commumty or it can 
be considerate of the individual’s hope (that he may get 
back at his normal occupation) which it knows to be 
practically without foundation. There must come a point 
in the unemplo5ment experience of any worker when this 
choice must be made. It is a strange choice both for the 
Court and for the individual. It implies that the obliga- 
tion of the worker to the commumty is to seek work in 
casual labour occupations (about the only course open in 
time of general depression), which seeking of work forther 
complicates the community problem caused by the large 
numbers of casual labourers. Neither the Court nor the 
individual clearly understands what is best for all con- 
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cerned in this situation. Certainly the individual has no 
clear idea of what the Court would look favourably upon. 
He does know that, practically speaking, the industnous 
search for work means for him a parting of the ways, and 
closmg the gate to the path to his old job. Whenever the 
Court is considering a question of “ not normally ” as they 
say at the Exchanges, or the question of refusal of “ suit- 
able ” employment by one who has been out of work for a 
considerable period, this is the puzzling problem which the 
Court and the claimant are likely to be facing. 

At this moment before the Court it is the personal 
problem of the claimant that weighs most heavily on the 
worker’s shoulders. He is not much concerned about 
the problems of the community. The man who faces 
the loss of even the small barrier between his family and 
economic insecurity, if not disaster, cannot be expected to 
centre his attention on any other consideration than his 
own and his family’s happiness. There are lofty-minded 
individuals who will say, " I will starve that the State 
may save money,” but it is rather asking the impossible 
that any large numbers of such individuals should be 
found among the group who have always lived uncom- 
fortably close to the borderline of want. The realization 
that there is this conflict between his own hopes and what 
appears to be the safeguardmg of the interests of the com- 
munity may even be an added thorn in the flesh of a man 
who has learned to admire a degree of altruism in his 
feUow-men. 

The next element in the state of mind of this individual 
as he faces the Court of Referees is that there is not any 
difference, really, in his worth last week when he could 
meet the contribution qualification and his worth this 
week when he has run out of contributions. Nor is there 
a feeling that he has passed into another category on the 
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part of the man who has been without sufficient contribu- 
tions to qualify for ordinary benefit for some time. 
When he is before the Court for determination of his 
status under transitional conditions such as “ not normally 
m insurable employment ” he cannot understand that 
status being questioned this week any more than it was 
questioned last week. He might and does understand 
that there must be certain lines drawn on the basis of 
contributions He would understand bemg disallowed if 
the contribution test were the only one. But the implica- 
tion of the transitional provisions in force from 1927 to 
November, 1931, is that after the genuineness of one’s 
status has been tested by the number of contributions 
paid, and found wanting, the final word is not in. What 
was being tested was not the contribution condition, but 
the industrial status which the contributions indicated. 
If the contributions fail to indicate the normal insurability 
of the worker and his title to benefit, there are other ways. 
If he can prove that he is still a part of the industrial 
army by showing that he is “ normally in insurable em- 
ployment ”, there is stdl a chance. Can any man be 
expected to admit to himself that he has fallen for good 
out of the industrial ranks ? 

The State may say, and sociologists and economists 
contend, that as a class those who have not thirty contri- 
butions in the last two years must be treated to a stricter 
examination for genuineness than those who have. It is 
necessary to establish some such artificial boundary 
unless aH semblance of insurance is to be lost and the 
system become a vast national system of outdoor poor- 
relief. But Mr. A. facing the Court does not picture him- 
self as a member of a class labelled, “ Lacks thirty con- 
tributions.” He pictures himself as an individual who 
during the last quarter was the same man with the same 
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qualifications and the same worth, save for the very im- 
portant fact that at the moment he is not able to show 
thirty stamps on his cards during the last two years. 
Last week he was treated as though he had a right to his 
payment. This week the Court he faces is doubtful and 
wants to satisfy itself that he has. He knows that his 
financial relationship to the Fund has changed. But why 
should his industrial status be called into question? 
Such a feeling is not conducive to perfectly frank and 
friendly relations between the Court and himself. 

A fourth and very important element is that one who 
has failed 74 weeks out of 104 to make his living by work, 
and has been forced to regard unemplo3maent benefit as an 
important source of livelihood, has unconsciously travelled 
a long way towards the conception that unemployment 
benefit is a legitimate way of supporting himself. The 
circumstances are bound to have brought him closer to 
this attitude than he was two years ago. Unconsciously 
he has a desire to protect that source of income, a desire 
which is very similar to the wish he had in more fortunate 
days to protect the other source of income, the wage and 
his job. 

I am making no justification of those attempts of a few 
men before the Court to excuse themselves from doing 
casual work, their partly forged evidence of the search for 
work, their attempts to make the Court think that they 
are diligently conducting a search for which they no 
longer have the heart. I am saying, however, that when 
an individual faces the possible loss of his benefit under 
these circumstances, his state of mind is not such that the 
Court is hkely to be able to determine what he is actually 
thinking about or what he is planning or what he is hoping 
to do. 

So much for the person who is summoned before the 
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Court of Referees. Now consider the position of the 
Court itself. It is intended to be a disinterested body 
administering the Acts in the hght of the evidence available 
and of the testimony of the person before it. Its con- 
stitution and procedure are prescnbed to that end. The 
written evidence before it has been prepared by officials 
of the Exchange Service, and might thereby be regarded 
as being somewhat biased in the interests of the Fund, 
but since 1930 no official has been allowed to appear in 
Court as the watchdog or guardian of the fund. The Court 
should be, and in general may be taken as being, an impar- 
tial tribunal adjudicating between two interested parties. 

That is not how the person before the Court is apt to 
see it. He knows that the most important evidence is 
that furnished by the insurance officer through the Clerk 
of the Court. This information is contained on a sheet 
which IS placed before every member of the Court. It 
contains the claimant’s industnal and insurance record 
with annotations by the interviewing officer. The man 
inevitably feels that this evidence represents the Court's 
own case against him ; that his story must be such as 
will shake, not the evidence of another party, but the 
prior behef of the Court itself. From that follows the 
feeling that not much patience is shown with his story, 
and not much weight attached to it. He does not realize, 
it cannot be expected of him, that the time that can be 
given to any one case is short. They seem to want to get 
rid of him. If he insists on telling his story at length they 
seem to be annoyed at the time lost ; if he contents him- 
self with short answers to their questions he feels he has 
“ let himself down ” or has not been given " a fair show 
And he is sure that from the very beginning they looked 
on him as “ probably a wrong ’un, or he wouldn’t be there 
at all”. 
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That this is a highly subjective view of the attitude and 
procedure of Courts of Referees the country over is 
evident from the records of “ cases allowed " by such 
Courts. Yet the feelmgs I have described were strong 
and widespread It is not for me to try to guess the 
amount of justification for them. I record them as having 
their own importance as beliefs. Even if there were no 
shadow of justification for them the fact that such beliefs 
were widely held is somethmg of which account must be 
taken in pondermg the responses and reactions of the 
unemployed man to the institutions upon which, m his 
unemployment, he has to fall back. 

But this I think I may say. The issues on which many 
decisions have to be taken appear to be incapable of 
exact definition or of precise ruling, and the nature of the 
evidence which wdl be taken as conclusive or irrelevant 
for or against does not seem to be clearly or uniformly 
laid down. This may be inevitable, and indeed it may be 
wise from many points of view, but it would appear to 
leave the Courts open to have the tenor of their decisions 
influenced by agitations in the Press, by what is thought 
to be sentiment in the country, and by pronouncements in 
Parliament. Many who spoke with me were perturbed at 
radical changes m the treatment of whole classes of persons 
coming before the Courts (married women being a par- 
ticular instance), although there had been no changes in 
the Acts and no sweeping change in the decisions given by 
the Umpire. 

It IS doubtful whether these differences of interest on the 
part of the community and on the part of the individual 
can ever be reconciled. The commumty is interested in 
keeping its social policies on a business-like basis, and so 
conserving its funds that each member of the community 
shall receive what, under the present rules, he is entitled 
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to Such an interest is opposed to maintaining men out 
of work for long penods on the faint hope that at some 
future time they will return to their old employments. 
One of the fallacies in the development of the British 
System of Unemployment Insurance is the underlying 
assumption that no matter how long a man has been out 
of work, these opposing interests could be resolved. The 
failure to do so has led to charges of ingratitude from the 
one and charges of hypocnsy from the other. As long as 
a man is in work, he has a place, it may be a humble place, 
but still a place, in an industrial order of society. Even 
when he is temporarily laid off, a part of his industry’s 
reserve of labour, he has a place. So far neither a hving 
wage nor a hving maintenance conflicts with the interests, 
even the financial interests, of the other members of 
society. When he has crossed the line of probabflity of 
reabsorption into his usual employment, however, his 
hopes and industrial society’s processes begin to diverge. 
To determine when this point is reached is the complex 
problem. 

Until November, 1931, the working of the British 
System did not recognize this fact by the application of 
automatic contribution and limitation of benefit tests 
which would be quickly and accurately applied. It has 
tended to treat all its workers, regardless of the length of 
time they have been out of work, on practically the same 
basis. 

I see no escaping the fact that the present industrial 
society, with its need for capital and its need for labour 
and its possibility of increasing the profits of one by the 
introduction of labour-saving machinery which displaces 
the other, must recognize its failure to use all its citizens. 
But if in recognizing that failure it determines to provide 
for their maintenance even after they have passed out of 
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the active industrial army, that provision should be on the 
basis of need and not on the basis of the functions which 
they no longer perform. The experience of England may 
well cause us to wonder whether a competitive industrial 
system can find a self-respecting and self-supporting 
functional place for all its members. 

I have suggested that this difficulty of testing the issue 
of " normally ” is due, not to the lack of ability on the 
part of the members of the Courts, but to the attempt to 
continue persons on benefit after they have ceased to be 
entitled to it, on the basis of their contributions record 
Whether the attempt to test, by other means than contri- 
butions, the status of the unemployed person is justified 
or commendable is irrelevant. My pomt is, how practi- 
cally impossible it is to muster evidence, consistent 
evidence, one way or the other. 

The difficulty illustrates one of the sound reasons 
for refusal to carry an insurance scheme beyond the 
place where the status of the claimant can be tested by 
pnma facie evidence such as a number of stamps, and 
number of weeks’ benefit drawn. Once get beyond that, 
and the further testing of status is likely to be too mtang- 
ible a problem to permit of legal or semi-legal adjudication. 

Needs Test. On November 12, 1931, a new limitation 
to benefit was introduced into the experience of the 
unemployed. It became necessary for the claimant, after 
he had drawn twenty-six weeks’ benefit m any year, to 
prove to the satisfaction of the Public Assistance Com- 
mittee that he needed the benefit, having regard to his 
total resources His benefit was stopped if he failed 
to prove this, or it was reduced if he had some source of 
income which would assist in his maintenance, but was 
not sufficient for full maintenance. 
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This was an emergency arrangement and, apart from the 
very general terms of the order in Council, no guidance 
was given to the Public Assistance Authorities regarding 
standards to be set for the determination of need. The 
result was great variations in the sort of tests which were 
applied and the sort of resources which were taken into 
account m assessing the means which a man has. A great 
deal of confusion existed at first in the minds of those 
responsible for the work. 

There was in this needs test a recognition of the justice 
of the idea of limitation of benefit to needy cases after 
a certain period of unemployment The new system 
involved vast and far-reachmg changes of policy, also of 
administrative method. It had been in operation too 
short a time when I left for me to report adequately 
upon its reception and effects. Up to that time every 
worker with whom I came in touch who was not in 
danger of being put off benefit by this provision recognized 
the fairness of the procedure. 

Such, then, are the attitudes and the conditions under 
which unemployment benefit is paid or is withheld The 
attitudes indicate that there is no attempt on the part 
of the vast majority of workers to “ beat " the system. 
The conditions and administration of the conditions indi- 
cate that even for the few who might be inclined to do 
so, the path is a difficult one. We turn now to a dis- 
cussion of the other possibility which awaits the men 
when they turn to the Employment Exchange. The 
Exchange may find them a job. 

Placing Work op the Employment Exchange. 
There are a number of general facts about the operation 
of the Employment Exchanges which will serve as a 
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background for the impression which it makes upon 
the men who are out of work. 

The number of placements has been increasing steadily 
since 1922. By 1932 the number had reached 1,855,841 
during the year. 

About 25 per cent, of the total withdrawals from the 
registers of the Employment Exchanges are accounted for 
by the placing of the Exchanges themselves About one 
man m every five who becomes re-employed finds his 
job through the Exchanges. The other four find their 
jobs through other agencies and their own mitiative. 
When the extensive organization of Emplo3ment Ex- 
changes is considered, this fact speaks well for the initi- 
ative of the insured workers m their efforts to support 
themselves by work The percentage is higher for 
juveniles and women than it is for men, 41-6 per cent, 
of the juveniles and 33 per cent, of the women finding 
their jobs through the Exchanges. 

Many of the Exchanges are handicapped in the efficient 
operation of their placing work by the lack of sufficient 
accommodation. This handicap is being overcome as 
rapidly as the Government can afford the erection of 
new and specially planned premises. 

There is an unavoidable lack of specific information 
on the part of clerks concemmg the qualifications for 
the more skilled jobs which handicaps the placmg work 
among the skilled occupations. The subdivisions of the 
numerous occupations are so complicated that it is very 
unusual to find a clerk who is thoroughly famihar with 
the qualifications for the more skilled trades 
While some progress has been made in convincing the 
employers of the value of the Exchanges, as late as 
1928 the National Confederation of Employers’ Organi- 
zations informed the Morris Committee, m a polite way 
ir.M. I 
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of course, that manufacturers making use of large num- 
bers of skilled men, had little confidence m the placing 
efficiency of the Employment Exchanges 

There is one staff weakness which was apparent. It 
IS a weakness which is very difficult to overcome in a 
large Exchange. The imtial interview, which is perhaps 
the most important single item in the whole placing 
procedure, is done by temporary clerks who have no 
particular training for this ]ob The great flood of new 
claims would make it an expensive proposition to use 
highly paid men on the interviewing Yet it is on the 
basis of the information contained on these origmal 
cards that the decision is made concerning the suitabihty 
of the man for any job which arises. These men are 
less fa mili ar with the terminology of the skilled occupa- 
tions than are the men at the head of the placing 
work. 

These, then, are some of the facts about the Exchanges 
to which the unemployed worker goes in search of a job. 
What are his attitudes either before he has gone or after 
he has made his contact with the Exchange ? 

First, it should be noted that, among the men with 
whom I associated, there was an overwhelming lack of 
confidence in the Exchange as a placing agency The 
estimate of the placement work could be summed up 
usually in one of three phrases, “ No jobs,” “ Poor jobs,” 
“ Low wage jobs.” Out of i6i interviews only fourteen 
statements of confidence in the ability of the Exchanges 
to find jobs emerged. These interviews took place in a 
community where the manager of the Exchange stresses 
hjs placing work, and keeps his placing staff mtact 
during rush periods, when he might be tempted to use 
some of them on insurance administration. Let a few 
of the men speak for themselves : 
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'' No use to wait for the Exchanges to find you a job. 
' Lead pencil factories/ that's what we call 'em. The more 
records they can take the more jobs they can make for them- 
selves. And they are well paid too." 

“ They don't want the men to find jobs up there , they'd 
lose their own jobs if too many found work." 

'' You have to wait a tidy while before you get a job from 
the Exchange. I waited eight months. There's some jobs 
like these here [L.C.C. construction work] that you can't get 
without your green ticket." 

“ Don't depend on the Labour, that's my advice to you, 
mate. You have to get out and root for yourself in this town. 
They take the line of least resistance up there and put on the 
men just out of ]obs. You'd wait forever if you were counting 
on them to notify you." 

These statements are typical. They illustrate pre- 
cisely nothing about the efibciency of the actual place- 
ment procedure at the Emplo3unent Exchanges. They 
do illustrate, however, what the men think of that pro- 
cedure and its degree of efficiency. 

In the refrain of a popular East End London song, 
these words occur : 

" The Labour Exchange is closing down to-day. 

And father's gomg to work in the morning." 

After a few hours spent in the Vacancies " office 
of the Exchange it was easy to see how this impression 
would become general. One after another was turned 
away Nothing on the books, my man." Once in 
awhile a job was offered, usually followed by some ques- 
tioning on the part of the worker of its desirability. 
Statistics of increasing placements may indicate an in- 
creasing effectiveness of the placmg work, but they do 
not have much influence on the attitudes of the men 
when they are compared with personal experiences. 
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Furthermore, practically all of the men had the feeling 
that the clerk m the “ Vacancies ” office had little in- 
terest in them The heads of the department through 
which these men went were, as a rule, excellent fellows 
The men seldom came in touch with them, however. 
A temporary employee was the “ buffer The men 
seldom got by him. The following instance is not un- 
like others which occurred in the “ Vacancies ” office. 
I was interested in the young fellow concerned and 
asked him later to give me a detailed description of what 
happened between the two interviews at the Exchange 
recorded here. The complete story follows. It is an 
interesting commentary on some of the difficulties in 
finding a job, even by those anxious to work. 

“ C” found a job listed on the bulletin board. The 
job called for a truck driver at a wholesale house in 
another borough. He had been out of work six weeks, 
but had had eight years’ experience driving various 
k i nds of motor lorries, including the kind specified in 
this advertisement. He had been out of work longer 
this time than at any time during the past years. 

He approached the desk and asked for the green ticket 
for the job. They looked up his record, 

“ Your record shows you’re not fit for the job.” 

“ What do you mean, sir, I’m not fit ? ” 

" You’re not big enough for that job.” 

” But I’ve driven on a job like it for another firm for 
a year, sir.” 

“ Sorry. Next, please,” 

" C ” suspected that he had been refused the job 
because, according to him, they knew that he refused to 
continue working for hfe last employer when, after a 
safety examination, the employer refused to have his 
brakes relined. The dangerous condition of the brakes. 
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he said, had caused a minor accident, after which he 
refused to drive the truck any longer with the brakes m 
bad condition. He had been disallowed for six weeks 
for “Voluntary leaving” on the statement of his em- 
ployer that “ This man doesn’t want to work.” That 
was his story. 

“ C ” didn’t take “ No ” for an answer, however He 
knew the general location of several large wholesale 
houses. He went to three Exchanges, including Stepney 
and Poplar, to see if he could locate the firm that offered 
that ]ob The answer he got from the Exchange clerk 
was always the same, “ How did you get over here, and 
what do you want ? ” 

The first two Exchanges to which he went didn't know 
anything about the job The third did. He asked for 
a green ticket. 

“ Your Exchange didn’t send you after this job, did 
they ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Sorry.” 

But he knew that the job was in this neighbourhood. 
So he went out to the biggest wholesale house in the 
district. He walked along the waterfiront avoiding the 
front gates where guards were stationed. He found a 
back opemng unguarded, and walked in, “ Just hke I 
belonged there.” 

“ You have to keep an eye out for the police. The 
Metropolitan aren’t so bad, but the P.L.A (Port of 
London Authority) and the Government pohce would 
just as soon drop you as not.” 

He had been here before, however, and he knew which 
way to go. He succeeded in getting past the guards to 
the office of the employment manager. He walked in 
unannounced and asked for the job. 
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“ How’n hell did you get in ^ ” 

“ I came after that driver’s ]ob ” 

“ How do you know I want a driver ? ” 

“ You do, now, don’t you ? ” 

“ Yes, have you your green ticket ? ” 

“ No, they tell me I’m not big enough for the job 
But I’m telling you, sir, I’ve hauled this sort of goods 
before, and I’ve got to get this job ” 

“ Have you ever driven a G ^ ” 

“ Yes, sir, I know them from bonnet to tail hght.” 
“ AH right, I’m willing to try you out But I have 
an agreement with the Employment Exchange , you’ll 
have to get your green card ’’ 

“ C ” returned to the Emplo3mient Exchange for his 
green card He told the clerk so. 

“ I thought I told you you weren’t fit for the 
job.” 

” That’s just what I came here to have out with you. 
I am fit for that job, and that bloke is wilhng to give 
me a go at it. I guess you can hand me that ticket, can’t 
you, if he is wilhng ^ ” 

” He knows we won’t send you unless you’re right 
for the job.” 

" But look here . . 

” Are you telling me how to run this Exchange ? Now 
move on.” 

I went to see “C” that night. His comment was, 
” What can I do against odds like that ^ I’ll tell you 
it's most disheartening ” 

The Employment Exchange clerk may, of course, have 
had reasons other than those which appear on the surface 
for refusing the man his green card ; but these reasons 
would be unknown to the witnesses of the event. There 
were many men m the office when these conversations 
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took place Even one event of this kind would make a 
big impression on the minds of those who witnessed it. 

Every skilled trade union man with whom I spoke 
felt that the Exchanges actually retarded for them the 
speed of getting a job if that job passed through the 
Exchange. Their point is that the foremen in their 
unions are better aware of the available material than 
are the officers of the Exchange An immediate notifi- 
cation through their trade union would get to them more 
quickly than notification through the Exchange This 
was particularly true when the foreman had m mind a 
particular man whom he wanted. Ordinarily the process 
would be : 

1 Foreman notifies the man directly or through the 

trade union secretary. 

2 Man reports immediately for the job 

If the notification passes through the Exchange, the 
process is : 

1. Foreman notifies the emplo3nnent manager (or in 

some cases notifies the Exchange directly). 

2. Employment manager notifies the Exchange 

3 Exchange notifies the man. 

4. Man applies to the Exchange for his green card 

5. Man takes the green card to the employer and 

reports for work. 

This comparative slowness of the Exchange process, 
however, is not universal. The Building Trade Exchange 
in London provides better facihties for quick response 
to the job than trade unions could do unless they were 
to erect similarly adequate quarters. The disadvantage 
of slowness, however, is not so serious as the lack of 
information on the part of the clerks concerning the fine 
points of the skilled occupations. 

Thus the possibility of securing a job through the 
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Employment Exchange does not seem to be very real m 
the minds of the unemployed workers. 

General Attitudes towards Unemployment In- 
surance. In addition to the attitudes noticed in the 
foregoing discussion of the various steps which the worker 
takes in his search for work through the Emplo5nnent 
Exchange and his receipt of Unemployment Insurance 
benefit, there are several attitudes of a general nature 
which should be mentioned. 

In the first place, the majority of workers resented 
the implication that their insurance benefit was a " dole ”. 
They had paid for it and it came to them as a right 
The fact that they had contributed was more apparent 
to them than to those m the community from whom no 
money had gone directly into the Fund. They see no 
more reason why their unemployment benefit should be 
called a “ dole ” than their slate club " share outs ” or 
their Health Insurance benefits. 

There were large numbers of defenders of strict insur- 
ance, particularly among the skilled workers. There 
was not much understanding of what “ strict insurance ” 
would involve, but one common factor appeared in the 
ideas of all these who advocated this kind of a scheme 
There should be a limitation on the total amount of 
benefit which a worker could draw. The reason given 
was that there was a group who had been out for a short 
time who without question were active members of the 
labour force. It was valuable to keep these men at top 
efficiency There was another group whose status was 
becoming increasingly doubtful because of their long 
period out of a Job. If the insurance fund is extended 
to cover both groups, the share of the undoubtedly active 
members of the labour force cannot be such as will main- 
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tain them on an e£6ciency level. The argument, therefore, 
was that the insurance payments should be limited to 
those out of work for a relatively short time, a penod 
which experience had shown to be not too long for the 
retaming of industrial efficiency. The others should be 
cared for on some other basis outside the Fund This 
attitude is contrary to the one shown by the Labour 
Party in Parhament 

I found none who objected to the contribution. Even 
among those workers who had made no use of the Fund 
because they had been steadily employed the attitude 
was, “ We are glad of this opportunity of insuring our- 
selves against a very real hazard.” 

The contribution has more than a financial value The 
expenditure which has been called by a certain section 
of the people, “ misuse of the funds ”, is beginning to 
find expression among the more fortunate workers as 
” misuse of our funds ” The fact that a worker is a 
contributor to the Fund causes him to have an mterest 
in the protection of that Fund. This group pressure, due 
to a financial interest as well as fundamental morals, 
is one of the important factors in the control of ten- 
dencies to misuse the system 

The outstanding fact of the attitudes of the workers 
towards unemployment insurance is this : the most 
severe and intelligent criticism of the system and those 
who abuse the system which I heard in England came 
from the workers themselves. The criticism among the 
business and professional groups, among scholars and the 
administrators was thorough and penetrating. But the 
men and women who hved close to the actual operation 
of the system, whose neighbours were benefiting by it 
or who were themselves receiving the reward from this 
compulsory foresight, these men and women were familiar 
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at its source with every form of abuse to which the Acts 
were subject In addition they knew the conditions 
and the circumstances under which these abuses grew up 
and were able to place them in their proper perspective. 

Up to this point we have been discussing the possibility 
confronting the unemployed worker which might be 
called, “ seeking the help of the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund and the placing work of the Employment Ex- 
change ” We turn now to the other possibilities which 
are before him. 

II Attempt to Secure Independent Work A 
second possibdity for the unemployed man is that he may 
set up for himself in some sort of independent business or 
occupation. The following facts stand out in my observa- 
tions regarding this method of adjustment and the effect 
of unemployment msurance on the willingness to turn 
to it. 

Such a starting out for oneself is actually done as 
periods of unemployment grow severe. The basis for 
this conclusion is found in the testimony of wholesale 
greengrocers who supply the trucks of hawkers ; window 
washers who feel the pinch of increased competition ; 
witnesses who told of friends and relatives who have 
failed in such attempts , the general impression of “ full 
up ” (i e. that aU the openmgs in this sort of work were 
filled), and the stories related by men who were doing 
some kind of independent work 

The second impression is that the field for the operation 
of this method of adjustment is greatly limited at this 
time. There are several reasons for this. 

The fimt and most frequent reason is that men who 
are already m jobs are regularly carrying on subsidiary 
occupations such as window cleaning, chopping and 
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hawking of kindlmg, and gardening They take this 
method of supplementing their income which used to 
be supplemented m better times by " overtime ” 

“ You have to fill out your mcome some way if you want to 
hve like you always have lived. So after work I chop up 
that kindling there m the shed and on Sundays and Saturday 
afternoons, I go round selling it. It isn’t much extra, but 
every bit helps.” 

The number of such statements mdicates that the more 
enterprismg workers have already occupied a good share 
of the “ independent work ” field. The reduction of 
overtime, combined with the necessity of counteracting 
the general uncertainty and insecurity of hard times, 
has stimulated the most resourceful to occupy this field 
even while they are at work. Such activity has greatly 
reduced the opportunities for the less resourceful of the 
unemployed. 

Again the number of such independent jobs is limited. 
The most industrious would rapidly supply the market 
and lend plausibfiity if not accuracy to the opinion of 
" full up ”. There is no way for men to measure the 
market except by an attempt to supply it. The experi- 
enced comments of a few who have made the attempt 
and failed, go a long way in discouraging any new at- 
tempts. The stories of relatives and acquaintances 
" who thought they could make a go of it for them- 
selves ” and failed in the attempt occupied a prominent 
place in the conversations of the unemployed on this 
subject. 

An increasing number of chain stores are beginning 
to occupy the provision field The inability of the 
street man to compete with these stores is another element 
in the fear which crushes attempts before they axe planned. 

The reasons which the unemployed gave, in addition 
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to the fact that the field is limited, in answer to my ques- 
tion, “ Why don’t you set up for yourself ? ” are worth 
recording They shed light upon the t5rpe of person 
with whom we are dealing and the problems he faces 

The first reason which they gave for their failure to 
start out independently is the fear of the risk involved. 

Unemployment insurance is relatively certain. If a 
man has qualified for benefit he is reasonably sure that 
he can rub along for some time until he gets back to his 
regular ]ob again He would prefer to return to the 
kind of work for which his framing and his experience 
have fitted him, rather than launch out into an unknown 
field. Furthermore he is not qmte sure of what his 
status would be were he to leave insurable work for a 
season. Suppose he failed Would he have sacrificed 
his position as an insured contributor ? 

The Acts are clear on this point. Let us suppose that 
the claimant’s position under the First Statutory Condition 
(thirty contnbutions in the last two years) is being con- 
sidered. Normally the period for which contributions 
would be counted would be the two years immediately 
precedmg the date upon which the computation was 
made. However, if within the two years thus considered 
there were periods in which the individual had made an 
excursion into uninsurable employment (a period during 
which of course he would have made no contributions) 
the point from which the “ past two years ” would start 
would be pushed back for such a period as he was en- 
gaged in the munsurable work. For instance, the two 
years immediately preceding the date upon which the 
computation is made would normally comprise twenty-four 
months. But if, durmg the past twenty-four months, he 
could prove that he had been employed in a non-insurable 
trade for six months, the period m question would be 
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considered as twenty-four plus six, or thirty months. 
If, within that thirty months he had paid thirty weekly 
contributions, he would be considered as fulfilling the 
First Statutory Condition ^ This is the situation, if, 
at the time of application for benefit, he has returned to 
and been employed in insurable work. But the privilege 
thus given is dependent upon getting back into such work. 
If the worker looks ahead he sees that his chances with 
respect to getting unemplo5nnent msurance are sure now. 
His status for some time is secure. If he goes into inde- 
pendent work he goes out of insurance unless he is able 
to get back into insurable work agam 

This is the situation, if, at the time of application for 
benefit, the claimant fulfils the First Statutory Condition. 
If he cannot show thirty contributions in the last two 
years but only thirty at any time or eight in the last two 
years a new condition comes into play. He must then 
show that he is “ normally employed in insurable employ- 
ment and will normally seek to obtain his livelihood by 
means of insurable emplo3nnent.” True, there is an 
Umpue’s decision (5819/29) which considered a two 
months’ excursion mto business as not rendering the 
claimant ineligible for benefit. But the workers are 
not familiar with this decision. Their simple analysis 
of the situation is this : “ We are qualified for benefit 
now. As long as we do no work other than insurable 
work, we remain qualified. If we go outside of such 
work, the case is uncertain. Better play safe.” 

There is a further factor which retards the desire to 
do independent work Unless they make a complete 
break, forgo their title to benefit and withdraw their 
names as claimants there is likely to be trouble with the 

^ Unemplo3fT2ieiit Insurance Act, 1927, Section 5 (4), as amended 
by Unemployment Insurance Act, 1930, Section 7. 
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Exchange. As we have noticed before, it is permitted, 
under the Acts, to do some subsidiary work and continue 
to draw benefit This might offer the unemployed worker 
a chance to experiment before cutting himself off com- 
pletely from benefit But to do this is to run a risk of 
being disallowed. Here again the warning of experience 
is, “ Play safe.” 

I am convinced, however, that the most important 
factor in the unwillingness to launch out into some sort 
of mdependent enterprise is the inability of one who has 
been bom and bred in the tradition of a wage-earner to 
visualize himself as an independent worker, his own 
boss This lack of imagination, however, is not simply 
an attitude which stands as a barrier to their doing some- 
thing which it would be perfectly possible for them to do 
were it not for this attitude. Their inability to imagine 
themselves as their own masters, and their fear of failure 
is very well grounded in the nature of the situation. 

In the first place, they are not acquainted with the 
job or the business to which they might go. This lack 
of familiarity, even in a comparatively simple business 
like the peddling of kindling or the washing of windows, 
may prove an important handicap in competition with 
more experienced “regulars”. 

A coffee-shop operator had been in business at the same 
stand for over twenty years. His place was the head- 
quarters for a number of labourers in the evenings. His 
stated reason for the failure of unemployed men to stnke 
out for themselves may be given in his own words : 

“ You see you have to have personahty, same as a road 
man. You have to know how to deal with folks and the 
average man doesn't. He doesn’t know how to do nothing 
but follow orders. Now you take me for instance. I have 
been in this game long enough so I know how it is run. First 
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I jolly this one, then I argue with this other one, then I ask 
this one how the kids are. You have to keep them all going. 
Now a fellow just out of the shop setting up wouldn't know 
all that. And he'd be wondenng why they didn't come to 
his shop. You've got to know how and you’ve got to have 
personality to run a job hke this," 

A hawker was one of the few individuals who had 
been a factory worker and turned to independent work 
with success. He was tellmg about his problems 

“ This IS an awful gamble, this business. You never know 
where you’re at. You know, I bought 30s. worth of mud 
with my potatoes in the last two weeks. Then the vegetables 
spoil if you guess wrong Suppose you get regular customers 
which you really want. Then you have to keep books and 
you're never sure what is coming in. You no more think 
that things are going smooth tUl something happens, like a 
new man coming on your street, or the horse gets sick, or 
you get a bad lot of vegetables, or something else. It keeps 
you upset all the time, I ain't use' to it and I don't like it. 
If I had the chance I'd get back to a steady job at the bench 
right away." 

The sort of quick adaptation and meeting of work 
problems of this nature is new to the wage-earner. The 
work routine, the regularity and simplicity of the routine 
outside working hours, the plodding necessities of the 
household economy — all of these enforce a discipline which 
trains for stability as a wage-earner but not for the in- 
dependence and adaptability and personality necessary 
for success in an independent enterprise. 

Any claim that the Unemployment Insurance system 
has curtailed the incentive to independent labour must 
first consider these factors, many of which would exist, 
Unemployment Insurance or no Unemployment Insurance. 

III. Search for Another Job Outside the Exchange. 
Few seek to start up on their own account ; many seek for 
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work, independently of the Exchange, with an employer. 
The extent to which this is done has already been indi- 
cated. About four-fifths of all insured claimants who get 
jobs find them other than through the efforts of the 
Exchanges. This fact is all the more eloquent when it is 
realized that the best risks would have been selected by the 
Exchange for placing, leaving the remaining group unduly 
weighted with the poorer risks. From this alone it should 
be evident that the unemployed m England are not 
remaining satisfied to let the State find them jobs. 

How much time do these men spend looking for jobs ? 
The diaries which the unemployed men kept for me for the 
period of one week, indicate that the average man spent 
4-2 hours per workmg day (counting 5-5 days as a working 
week). Some spent as high as 44 hours a week, some as 
little as 4 hours, but the majority spent in the neighbour- 
hood of 23 hours. 

It was an interesting fact to me t^iat the skilled men 
reported less time spent at job hunting than the unskilled 
men. Averages are dangerous with small numbers and 
the average for the unskilled men of 27 hours a week and 
for the skilled men of 17 hours a week may not be indica- 
tive of the true amount of time spent by each in the search 
for a job. But reference to the daily diary records, which 
the men kept in addition to the summary of the number 
of hours spent, indicates the reason which may very well 
be at the basis of this difference in time. The skilled men 
make more use of writing letters and of their trade union 
facilities. They seldom start off on a wandermg tour. 
They go to definite firms or to definite offices where the 
]obs are cleared. The unskilled man, on the other hand, 
is prone to consume much time without much purpose or 
plan in simply wandering about hoping that something 
will turn up or he will run across something. It is 
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interesting to note that among those who spent little time 
in searching for a job, the signing days at the Exchange 
were the days on which they did their searching. The 
necessity of going to the Exchange evidently acted as a 
tome. 

Hunting a job is the “ j'ob ” of the unemployed worker 
It is the most important part of his self-maintenance 
efforts. It has its own technique built up by the accumu- 
lation of many experiences. We turn now to an outline of 
that technique. 

The mornings are the accepted times for job hunting. 
Men have not much hope of finding a job after noon 

" It’s no use to look for a job after nine o’clock. AU hands 
are taken on by then.” 

“You can try to catch the foreman when he comes out for 
lunch, but that’s the last chance you have of lining up a job 
even for the next day.” 

“ Have you noticed many fellows hanging aroimd the 
streets in the mommg, when there is a chance to get jobs ^ 
No, you haven’t.” piy observations verify this. There axe 
always fewer men on the streets in the mommgs than in the 
afternoons.] 

Such were the comments which indicate the timing of the 
search for a job. For the unskilled man who must walk, 
the day sometimes starts at five, but usually at six. 

The diaries of the unemployed men indicate that the 
customary field of search among skilled men is the tram 
service limits. Among the imskilled men, walking dis- 
tances set the boundaries. Among the unskilled it was 
not at all uncommon to get a testimony of this nature : 

" Every morning for five weeks I walked to Westminster 
where there were some public works going on. At the end 
of the fifth week I’ll tell you I was pretty much washed out- 

U.M. K 
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I didn’t feel like walking that day, so I borrowed a tanner and 
rode to town. The foreman was looking for me and I got a 
job. Now, wasn’t that luck ? I spent the other threepence 
for dinner and then walked home five miles m the rain. But 
I was happy that night , I had a job.” 

There has been considerable comment on the effect of 
unemployment insurance on the willingness of workers to 
move to other localities in search of jobs. The supposition 
is that, although a benefit claim may be transferred, the 
fact that there is benefit to be had m one’s home locality 
makes one unwiUing to take a risk of moving which might 
result in another job. I do not propose to discuss from all 
angles the effects of unemployment insurance on the 
mobility of labour. I wish simply to point out the atti- 
tudes which exist among the unemployed on this question 
of moving to another locality. 

The chief matter for concern among the unemployed 
who might be considered eligible for transfer to another 
distnct is the fear that the new job will not prove to be 
a permanent one. That fear is augmented by the reports 
which indicate that all parts of the country are suffering 
from the same slowing up of trade. It is not necessarily 
true that because there is a degree of unemployment in a 
certain district that the district can absorb no more 
workers. As the Industnal Transference Board pointed 
out, the labour market is not a pool, it is a flowing stream. 
Men are going into and out of employment constantly. 
There is always the chance for a weU-trained man to step 
into the places made vacant. Employers do not pubhsh 
such a policy, but assert that they are always willing to 
take on a good man. Someone else " gets the sack ” ; 
but the “ good ” man gets the job. True as it may be that 
the labour market is a flowing stream to which more labour 
can be added without seriously disturbing the course or the 
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observable volume of the stream, the conception of the 
labour market which exists in the minds of the workers 
is more similar to the example of a pool. Furthermore, it 
should be noted that the factor which influences their 
attitudes is not the verified facts, but their idea of the 
facts. It may not be the truth to say, '"There is no 
chance down there, they already have ten thousand out of 
work,'" but it is the belief that it is true which causes the 
worker to be hesitant about tr3nng his fortunes there. 

When the change of locality of work involves no change 
of residence, there is no difficulty about getting the men 
to take work outside the distnct. In the work of the 
Greenwich Emplo5mient Exchange, 65 per cent, of the 
placing is in other districts. Only a few of these result 
in change of residence. When a change in residence 
is involved, there are many thmgs for the worker to 
consider. The following representative statements will 
illustrate his problem : 

You can't move so easy when you're married. There is 
no guarantee that the job will be permanent. So you don't 
dare to move the family and all you own." 

'' How can you keep your home here and your home there 
too ? But it does mean keepmg two homes unless the family 
goes with you, and you know how risky that would be. They 
won't promise you how long the job will last, you know." 

" You hve on more than ]ust what you get from your work. 
There is the fact that you're known in the neighbourhood and 
can find help tiding you over bad times. Then there is your 
family. It's pretty risky to move away and leave all that 
for a job that just might be a good one " 

Now look here. Suppose they send up to Newcastle the 
word that there is a job down here that can't be filled. Lots 
of good men out of work down here, you know. What's it 
look like to you ^ Don't it look like something was wrong 
with that job, now don't it, that they wouldn't fill it here ? " 
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" Give me a definite job in some other town and I’ll go, 
but I’m not going off without knowing. What would I do 
when I got there ? ” 

Here are stated in plain terms the recurrent objections 
to moving to another community. Limited resources, the 
necessity of calling on assistance for his livelihood at times, 
and the uncertainty of his work, place the wage-earner in 
an entirely different position with respect to moving from 
that of the salaried man who is called to a job the duration 
of which is at least a year. I return to what was said in a 
previous chapter about foresight The foresight of the 
worker is “ security ” foresight rather than “ ambition ” 
foresight. His chief problem is protecting those elements 
around him, such as neighbourhood status, family relation- 
ships, contacts with known firms, and the like, rather than 
in launching into new and untried fields. Where those 
elements in one’s own locality can be balanced by the 
promise of the permanence of a new job in another, the 
Exchange managers contend that they have little difficulty 
in finding men to move.i 

Among the obstacles to transfer is the lack of imagina- 
tion, a lack of any conception of earning a hving save by 
means to which they have become accustomed. We 
noted this same factor with respect to the change from 
wage-earning to independent work. Yet I found that not 
true m regard to chances of getting abroad. Many more 
men desire to emigrate than can find the opportunity to do 
so. Said one young fellow healthy, ambitious, industrious, 
but unemployed . 

“ I went up to see the manager of the bureau about going 
to Australia I’m willing to learn fanning or anything just 

^ See Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance, 1931, 
Mtnutes of Evidence, gth Day Testimony of managers of Glasgow, 
Newcastle, and London Exchanges. 
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so I can get a good living for my wife and kid. But they're 
not taking anybody up there now. The manager said he 
wouldn't send his yellow dog out there now." 

How many times has that story been repeated in my 
presence this summer ^ How many times it must have 
been repeated in the last few years in the experiences of 
capable and ambitious young men trying to make a fresh 
start in the Dominions is indicated by the report of the 
Overseas Settlement Department of the Dominions Office. 
Emigration was at that time (though now no longer) 
financially assisted through that office. Following is a 
table which indicates the numbers who apphed and were 
given such assistance m certain years 

Requests for Emigration Assistance and Allowances of 
Requests for the Years Indicated 


Year 

Applications 

Granted 

1923-24-25 

56,676 

11,947 

1926 . • 

8,816 

1,638 

1928 . , .... 

15,786 

3,437 

1929 

22,127 

i 7,157 


Sources . Mimstry of Labour, Annual Reports, 1926, 1928, 
1929 


In these years 79,226 men (there were a certain number 
of repeat applications) were turned away from the 
Dominions Office disappointed, to join the ranks of those 
who were too unambitious to want to get out of the 
country 

Here are the conditions under which the desire and the 
ambition to move to another part of the country or leave 
the country altogether must operate. The giving of un- 
employment insurance benefit is certainly one item which 
makes the remaining in the present locality desirable. 
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But it IS difficult to see how the removal of unemployment 
insurance benefit would remove the other obstacles to 
transfer or spontaneous mobility. Unless those obstacles 
are removed, men might starve and still remain m the 
locality where they could find no job. 

We continue our discussion of the technique of job hunt- 
ing There are several sources of information about jobs 
outside of the Employment Exchanges which are 
important. ' * 

The coffee-shops were described by some of the men as 
the “’casual workers’ Free Masonry”. Certainly it was 
true that in several of them in Greenwich there was a con- 
stant group of casual workers who stopped in for a cup of 
coffee and to share expenences with their mates. More 
than once, word of a ]ob that was going to start soon 
where men would be needed was passed around. Around 
ten in the morning and four to five in the afternoon, there 
was a concentration of patronage Seldom did these 
gatherings fail to produce some word of available work. 

A young printer told me of an interesting job-finding 
agency which had grown up in a spontaneous way among 
the local members of his trade. “ It is a sort of ‘ Masonic ’ 
organization within the Printers' Union. [I was in- 
terested in the number of times the word ‘ Masonic ’ was 
used to describe any sort of a mutually helpful organiza- 
tion among the workers.] The purpose is twofold ; first, 
to provide a gathering place where the men can talk over 
the prospects of work ; and second, to provide them with 
money for ‘treats’ in times of unemployment.” This 
was his description of it. 

The twofold purpose is served best by having the meet- 
ing place in a pubhc house. I later learned that the 
publican had sponsored the organization. Six shillings 
and sixpence a quarter is paid in when the men are at 
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work When they become unemployed they are given 
m benefit sixpence a day. All of this has to be spent at 
the pubhC“house which so generously allows the men 
quarters for their meetings This young printer stressed 
the importance of this treat money. It means a lot of 
fellowship with your mates, even if you never learn of a 
]ob, which is what you want mainly. In addition, you see, 
you keep on speaking terms with the men But let me 
tell you, more than one job is hooked by being able to get 
m with the foremen through your treat money Some 
fellows who get fairly good wages belong to several of these 
gift clubs. It*s good insurance all nght.^' 

What comes very close to being a superstition among the 
workers is the belief that it is practically impossible to get 
a proper '’job unless one has contacts of some nature. 
Information about a job is of double value if the informant 
knows someone you can see " 

You have to have a stand-in these days, mate. It’s no 
good to try to get steady work unless you know someone who 
can get it for you.” 

” This here [pointmg to his boot] is the thing that gets you 
in nowadays. Get one foot in the door. That’s the way 
I’ve got it worked out.” 

“ I just put it up to the vicar this way. ' Now look 
here, padre, you know it ain’t no use me trymg to get that 
job alone.’ You’ve got to talk with the governor. And he 
did at Rotary the next week. But I’d never have got it 
alone.” 

One of the most important bits of job-hunting techmque 
is to stand-in ' ’ with the foremen or '' gangers ' ' who have 
jobs at their disposal. The methods of maintaining such a 
'' stand-in " are varied, but buying the ganger’s beer ” 
is stiU an accepted way of paving the road to a new job. 
'"Dropping [or tipping] the ganger something” is con- 
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sidered a necessary part of getting a job by those who have 
failed to get one. There is probably an element of self- 
justification in their accusation, but among the general 
workers it occurred with sufficient frequency to be evi- 
dence of an actual practice 

"That’s the way to get any job in England now You 
just have to play the game as it’s played , you have to drop 
the ganger something. Why the other day my brother-m- 
law got a new 30b and lost it withm a week. You know why ? 
Well, here is how it was. He was to get two quid [pounds] 
fourteen for his work. He got two quid four handed to him 
‘ What’s this,’ he said to the ganger, ‘ I was to get ten bob 
more.’ The ganger said to him, ‘ Who got you this job any- 
way ? ’ My brother-in-law said, ‘ Who did the work ? Give 
me that ten bob ’ He got his ten bob and he got the sack 
too. He was a fool. That job was worth ten bob, wasn’t 
It? ’’ 

“ I went up to apply for a job at E.’s with a mate who had 
worked there before He got on and I didn’t though I’d lots 
more experience. He asked me afterwards why I didn’t 
drop the foreman something like he did.’’ 

“ It’s one of the rules of the game, mate. No use trying 
to play it different. You’d shoot such fellows over in the 
States I know, but here it is the accepted way to get a good 
job.’’ 

" I figure half a crown a week for beer for the foreman. It 
has always worked up to three months ago.” 

At first I wondered why men didn’t indicate more 
emphasis on the possibility of following up newspaper 
advertisements. I visited the newspaper reading-room in 
the public library practically every day for two weeks, and 
in that time I found only four men reading the " situations 
vacant ’ ’ column. When I began to hunt for jobs through 
the newspapers, however, I learned the reason for their 
lack of interest in this source. There were no jobs offered 
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there. The local newspapers very seldom carried ofiers 
of jobs of any kind, and the newspapers with a more 
general circulation carried offers of sales positions, 
positions for educated men such as accountants, and 
domestic situations. Newspapers are a very poor source 
of information concerning vacancies in times of slack trade. 

One man with some foresight was clipping the news of 
contemplated public works, possibilities of new factories 
opening up, and following developments very closely in 
order to be able to apply for work at the right time should 
he fall out of work. That the newspapers are not entirely 
neglected as a source was brought sharply to my attention 
during my stay in Birmingham. A storekeeper placed an 
offer of employment m the local paper for two men with 
their own cycles. Wages were to be two pounds a week. 
I first learned of the advertisement the next morning when 
I saw the crowd gathered to apply for the job. Five 
hundred is no exaggeration of the number who applied. 
The news report the next morning said 1,000 had tried to 
get near the place. The crowd was large enough so that 
extra pohce had to be called out to deal with it and to 
keep traffic moving on the street in front of the store. 

None of the labourers interviewed and but very few of 
the skilled workers suggested writing letters as a way of 
lookmg for a job. This method is limited almost entirely 
to the blackcoated occupations. 

The chief resource of the union man is his trade union. 
SkUled men try a selected group of establishments. The 
labourers resort to tramping around, aimlessly for the 
most part, in the hope that something will turn up. Such 
tramping is more an alternative to doing nothing than a 
well-planned programme. 

Such are the varied ways by which the worker seeks to 
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re-establish himself in regular work outside of the Employ- 
ment Exchange. His methods appear to exhaust what 
possibilities there are, and his efforts appear to be dihgent 
and enterprising withm the hmits set by the circumstances, 
for he IS under severe handicaps. First there is the com- 
mon knowledge obtained from newspapers and the " hard 
luck ” stories of one’s associates that looking for a job now 
is hopeless, or nearly so. Men do find jobs, but when they 
have foimd them they are not gathering with the unem- 
ployed to pubhsh that fact. News of new shut-downs 
reaches the unemployed man every week. His own lay- 
off from his plant makes this news real and vmd 

Next there is the constant answer at the Employment 
Exchange, " no jobs ”, and the common behef that what 
jobs are available at the Exchange are of an inferior 
quality or at low wages. This last feeling is emphasized 
by looking over the bulletin board on which the jobs are 
posted. 

The concrete visualization of the condition of "full 
up ” which comes to him several times a week when he 
views the long queues at the Exchange cancels whatever 
hope he may have that these indications are exaggerated. 

This stage is not reached at once. The men who have 
been out of work for short periods have fresher hopes. 
They hope that the old firm will take them back. There is 
no love lost on the “ governor ”, but the feeling of belong- 
ing there, and the ties of habit and association are strong. 
Among the skilled there is the hope that they will not be 
reduced to a lower industrial status. Furthermore, 
among all who have been out for a short time there is the 
feehng that they don’t have to accept "anjrthmg”. 
Unemployment Insurance will keep them from starving. 
It will keep the roof over their heads. The regulations 
which allow a man to stand out for “ suitable ” employ- 
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merit during a certain period tend to emphasize this 
confidence. 

For the men who have been out for long periods, the 
improbability of getting re-estabhshed at their own trade 
turns their minds towards less skilled jobs In this turn- 
mg, the uneasiness of being out of their stride, out of the 
work they are used to, is as important a fact in their 
demoralization as lack of funds for maintenance. These 
men do not live to satisfy their stomachs alone. They 
live to satisfy their own good opimon of themselves. 

For the unskilled men particularly, the long walks 
between applications with no hope and no plan to give 
purpose to one's wanderings are an added feature. 
Occasionally one has a lead, but the usual state of mind in 
the morning is “ What way shall I turn ? " 

It is with these factors m the background that the pave- 
ment pounding starts. Walking doesn't require any 
thought when one is out for recreation or on a planned 
mission, but when each step cames one forward towards 
he knows not what and, after the leads are exhausted, 
in a more or less aimless fashion, every step requires an 
effort of will. Under such conditions there is no mental 
or spintual stimulus to the activity ; fatigue and even 
exhaustion come quickly. After three months of it you 
feel you might as well lie m bed instead of rolling out at 
five-thirty or six. But you don't. You keep on in hopes 
of some luck." 

Where there is any planning, it is emergency, not long- 
range, planning. It is plannmg under pressure. If it 
involves a change of one's occupation, as it often does, it 
cannot be a leisurely change with time for adjustment. 
It comes suddenly. 

The sense of bewilderment, of havmg exhausted the 
possibilities, of not knowing which way to turn, the pres- 
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sure of necessity in order that one's family may not be in 
want, these are factors which are made only partly less 
severe by the granting of unemployment benefit. Pack 
these conditions into a man's mind and heart and you will 
realize how each step he takes on the long trek in search of 
a job which he knows is not there, jolts the very founda- 
tions of his faith in himself and his ability to make any- 
thing of his future. 

IV. Accept Temporary Work. We have been dis- 
cussing the search for regular work I mention here the 
possibihty of taking temporary work to make the listing 
of the possibilities complete. 

Professor Hilton is inclined to give some importance to 
the possibility of draining off a good bit of the unemploy- 
ment through the odd-job method. The way in which 
unemplo3ment benefit may have affected the odd- job 
labour market is cited in an unpublished document which 
details the results of a tour of investigation which he made . 

In one respect the system nourishes and sustains unemploy- 
ment, or rather blocks up the channels through which many 
of the unemployed would otherwise dram away. It is not 
that the payment of benefit keeps any matend number of 
unemployed people from taking a regular job, I do not 
believe that. Even if there are a few who are a bit work- 
shy, their shyness merely gives the chance to another who is 
not work-shy, and there are enough of these to fill every job 
going and many more. It is that it keeps them from earning 
a livelihood by odd jobs. I believe that Unemployment 
Insurance and Health Insurance have between them virtually 
wiped out of existence hundreds of ways in which industrially 
stranded men would have picked up a hvehhood of sorts 
before these mstitutions came into being. 

Before the war, about 1912, I gave a series of lectures at 
Newcastle. In one of the lectures I upset local feeling a little 
by making a point of the crowd of young men who beset me 
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each time I came into Newcastle station wantmg to carry my 
bag. I went to Newcastle on this present tour, but no one 
wanted to carry my bag. There were 6,000 unemployed men 
in Newcastle, but none wants to earn a shilling by carry- 
ing a bag. No one wants to earn a shilling or a half- 
crown in any odd way either in Newcastle or anywhere else. 
A worthy woman in Merth}^:, who had kept a bakery, told 
me how she had wanted the yard wall of her bakery white- 
washed and seeing that there were 6,000 unemployed men 
walking about Merthjn:, she had thought that it would be a 
good idea to ask one of them to do it in return for a few 
shilhngs. She asked one after another, but all refused ; they 
said they '' might be seen Eventually she promised a man 
that if he would do it she would imdertake to let no one into 
the yard while he was at work and to keep the gate barred. 
On that condition she got it done. She then thought she 
would get one of them to putty the lights on the bakehouse 
roof. But the roof allowed no hiding of the man while he did 
the work , so no one would do it. . . . To '' be seen '' 
eanung a shilling is a terrifying prospect. The regulations 
may provide for such things, but the unemployed man does 
not know what the regulations are, and the last thing he wants 
to do is to stir up mud. . , . 

Professor Hilton details a number of other examples and 
then concludes : 

All these are deterrents to any kind of economic activity 
other than working at a regular job imder a proper employer. 
Our Insurance Scheme sets the seal of orthodoxy and safety 
on the wage system This may be right and proper and, 
on the larger view, a good thing. It may be right and proper 
that no man should hang about carrying bags, givmg a hand 
at household removals, and generally picking up a livmg 
instead of working for a master. It may be that the day of 
personal initiative in the matter of small enterprise is happily 
passmg and that men must look henceforth for economic 
advancement in the service of big ‘"regulation" firms. I 
express no opinion on this ; but I am sure that here lies a 
good part of the reason why our present unemployment stays 
put. 
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The managers of the Glasgow, Newcastle, and London 
Employment Exchanges declared before the Royal Com- 
mission on Unemployment Insurance, 1931, however, that 
whenever odd jobs were offered through their offices they 
could always find more men than they could place who 
were eager to do the jobs. 

It is well to bear in mind that much of the complaint 
from citizens regarding the unwillingness of men to work 
is based on the offer, not of regular jobs, but odd jobs of 
the sort Professor Hilton mentioned. One cannot live in 
an Enghsh community long without hearing many such 
complaints. Nor do the men deny that they have refused 
such offers. Their experience and the experience of their 
friends lead them to be careful of the difficulties with the 
Exchange in which the doing of odd jobs may involve them. 

Looking for Work — Conclusion. We have now 
surveyed the possible adjustments which a man might- 
seek to make so far as the securing of more work is con- 
cerned. We have followed the unemployed through the 
possibilities which confront them in that effort. What 
are our conclusions ? 

First, the attitude towards the Unemployment Insur- 
ance benefit is for the large majority in full accord with the 
original purpose of the Acts. It is looked upon as a tide- 
over assistance until they can secure another job. The 
attitudes which are effective in the fives of the unem- 
ployed are favourable to the limitation of benefit only to 
those who deserve it. Where there have been those who 
have held another attitude we have seen that the life 
circumstances were presumably such that these circum- 
stances, rather than the presence of Unemplo3mient 
Insurance benefit, should be held responsible. Even 
where there was no fundamental attitude favourable to the 
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limitation of benefit to the deserving, there was the fear of 
the very effective check-up system of the Exchanges and 
the fear of being reported by associates. These two work- 
ing m combination were effective checks on malmgering. 

In fact the thoroughness of the check-up system we 
have seen to be an influence in the prevention even of 
dependence upon odd jobs as a source of hvehhood. This 
is the one point at which the cnticism that the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance System has lessened the desire to support 
oneself seems to be justified. 

We have seen that the settmg up in mdependent work 
IS surrounded by a number of factors which would exist 
regardless of Unemployment Insurance, and that, while 
the confusion concemmg the effect of independent work 
on one’s benefit status may act as an added deterrent, it is 
added to an already adequate stock of handicaps. These 
handicaps in themselves were enough to account for the 
failure of wage-earners to turn to independent work as a 
way of making a hving. 

We found, finally, that the unemployed men were mak- 
ing use of such facilities as were available to them for the 
fin din g of j'obs outside the Exchanges, and that their 
technique of job-hunting gave evidence of adjustment to 
the circumstances of their job-himting. That they were 
making effective use of these facilities and this technique 
was evidenced by the fact that four out of five who found 
jobs and withdrew from the Exchange records found their 
jobs by such private methods. 

The behaviour of the unemployed in searching for new 
employment gives no evidence that the possibihty of 
drawing Unemployment Insurance benefit has retarded the 
efforts of the unemployed to get back to work. It has 
removed the cutting edge of the desperation which other- 
wise might attend that search. 
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V . Seek Assistance from Poor Law. There axe some 
of the unemployed, of course, for whom the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance benefit is not enough. Their needs are 
not met by the amounts they receive at the Employment 
Exchange. The need for further assistance, however, 
was not common m the community which I was studymg. 
Those who went to the Pubhc Assistance Committee for 
aid because of unemployment were those who had no title 
to Unemployment Insurance benefit as a rule. The 
observations m Greenwich were typical of the whole 
country. Evidence presented to the Royal Commission 
on Unemplo5ment Insiuance, 1931, indicates this. A 
glance at the analysis of the sample cases selected from the 
registers of the Emplo3mient Exchanges on February 2, 
1931, wiU reveal how adequately Unemployment Insur- 
ance was taking care of those who were eligible for it ■ 

Percentages of Claimants at February 2, 1931, in Receipt 
OF Domiciliary Poor Law Relief in Respect of Unem- 
ployment. Men 


{Percentages for women are considerably lower.) 


Sections of Register 

Percentages on 
Poor Law Relief 

Claims authorized for 


A. Standard benefit ...... 

0 6 

B. Transitional benefit 

1*5 

Suspended or disallowed 

3*9 

Average, All Claimants 

08 

Non-claimants . 


A, Insured * ....... 

42-6 

B Uninsured 

23*9 

Total Average, Total Sample , . . 

2*0 


Source : Royal Commission, on Unemployrment Insurance, 
1931, Appendices to Minutes of Evidence, Part V, p. 283. 
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It wiU be seen from the analysis in the above table that 
only 2-0 per cent, of the men (women o-6 per cent.) in the 
sample were in receipt of outdoor rehef in respect of un- 
emplo3rment, but naturally the figures for those also in 
receipt of unemployment benefit were much smaller than 
the figures for those not entitled to benefit. Among 
the former class, the claimants, only o-8 per cent, of 
the men (0-3 per cent, of the women) were also in 
receipt of outdoor relief. Among the insured non- 
claimants, 42'6 per cent, of the men were in receipt of 
outdoor rehef while among the uninsured the percentage 
was 23-9. 

The sample included sixty-eight men who were con- 
currently in receipt of Poor Law relief and unemployment 
benefit. If this figure is multiphed by 200 (J per cent, 
sample), it gives an approximate total of 13,600. It is of 
interest to observe that, at the request of the Royal Com- 
mission, the Ministry of Health for England and Wales 
and the Scottish Board of Health undertook an investiga- 
otin regardmg the persons in receipt of outdoor relief in 
respect of unemployment during the week ended January 
7, 1931. These returns gave a total of 13,567 men in 
Great Britain who were concurrently in receipt of benefit 
and of supplementary outdoor rehef. This is the extent 
to which unemployment benefit proved inadequate to 
take care of the needs of the families in England when the 
head of the family could qualify for benefit. Less than 
0-8 per cent, had to receive outdoor relief in addition. 
Further investigation showed these men to be men with 
large families. 

That so small a percentage of those on the registers as 
unemployed should need to apply for outdoor relief is, 
indeed, testimony to the fact that the unemployment 
benefit has been meeting a large part of the need for relief 
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in addition to its function of keeping those fit who have 
been out for only short periods. 

Further investigation of the claimants’ records showed 
that of those who were receiving unemployment benefit 
at the same time as Poor Law rehef, 67 per cent, were 
receiving less than los. a week from the latter source. 
Among non-claimants for unemployment benefit on the 
other hand, only 22-1 per cent, were receiving less than 
los. a week. 

Whatever turning to the Poor Law authonties may 
indicate about the tendency of the men to rely upon other 
than their own resources for their support, the indication 
apphes to a very msignificant mmority of those who are 
out of work. 

The feehng among the workers still exists that there is a 
stigma attached to being in receipt of Poor Law rehef, in 
spite of the efforts which have been made to lessen that 
stigma. Of the 161 persons who gave me information on 
this point, 18 felt that there was no stigma attached to 
the receipt of such relief. Of the group, 14 were unskilled 
and 4 were skilled workers. 

This small group who felt that they had a right to public 
assistance and that there was no disgrace attached to 
taking it, showed that they had no conception of the source 
from which the money for rehef came. It was their right 
and was being withheld by the bull-headedness and selfish- 
ness of those in control. The need which they had was the 
only important item in the picture. It is weU to remem- 
ber, however, that among these 18 there were only 3 who 
showed any signs whatever of not wishmg to get away 
from the need for such assistance as soon as possible by 
means of getting a job. 

That the attitudes of these eighteen men are not entirely 
the products of a lessemng desire to support themselves is 
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made probable by the fact that there has been a steady 
emphasis on removmg the stigma from the Poor Law. 
Both Sir Arthur Robmson, Secretary of the Ministry of 
Health, and John Jeffrey, Secretary of the Department 
of Health for Scotland, testified that so far as rehef for the 
able-bodied goes, the stigma formerly attached to Poor 
Law rehef is largely disappearing.^ 

The authors of the New Survey of London Life and 
Labour emphasize the same point of view 

The principle of '' deterrence which was accepted without 
question by the majority of Charles Booth's contemporaries 
and continues as a substantial consideration in the adminis- 
tration of relief until the end of the war, is now less openly 
proclaimed, if not forgotten. Thus large numbers of people 
in the mdustrial quarters of London have come to regard 
the Poor Law as one social service among many, which special- 
izes in certain more personal domestic benefits, is readily 
available, and appears to them no less honorable than the 
various health, education and insurance services, something 
to which they feel themselves equally entitled, and in particular 
something to which they may turn when the benefits to be 
provided by those other services fall short of their needs.^ 

The State has helped in this process of reheving the Poor 
Law from stigma. The franchise lost owing to the receipt 
of Poor Law relief was to a large extent restored in 1918. 
The revision of the responsibility for local relief, taking it 
out of the hands of the old Boards of Guardians and 
putting it into the hands of the Public Assistance Com- 

1 Royal Commission on Unemplo3mient Insurance, 1931, 
M'lnutes of Evidence, Sth Day. 

^The New Survey of London Life and Libour, Vol. I, London, 
P 379* See also, R. S. Gibson, * ‘ Incentive to Work,” m 
The Manchester School, Vol. I, No. i, p. 27. Also, testimony of 
the Association of Mumcipal Corporations before the Royal 
Commission on Unemployment Insurance, 1931, Minutes of 
Evidence, Day, p. 523. 
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mittees in 1929, was another step which did a great deal in 
this direction. 

I was interested to learn the answers of the men to the 
question which I asked regarding the difference between 
those on transitional unemployment benefit and those 
receiving Poor Law relief. Of the 161 men who answered 
the question, 27 drew no distinction between the two 
groups. The 27 compnsed 7 skilled and 20 unskilled men. 

The reasons for this attitude will appear in several 
samples from their replies : 

“The Poor Law amounts to a second hne of defence. 
But when a man has to depend on it, that doesn't mean that 
he has changed any." 

“ There is little difference ; by the time a man gets to the 
transitional benefit his chances of getting a job are very small 
anyway." 

“ The chief difference in those on transitional benefit and the 
R.O. (Relieving Officer of the Pubhc Assistance Committee) 
is one of misfortune. That's all ; they're just as good so far 
as character is concerned." 

“ Well, now, suppose I was to put it this way. My wife 
is at work now, and with her money and my benefit we manage 
to get along. But suppose she was to lose her job. I'd have 
to go to the R.O. I don't see what else I could do. If that 
happened next week, would I be any less worthy then than 
I am now ? " 

“The difference is primarily one of misfortune, but you 
have to remember that you are in a worse mental state the 
longer you are out of work. At first, you are a bit stunned, 
then you start worrying. Maybe you get another job, but you 
are let doVm harder the second time. And m the end you feel 
hke the world is against you. Yes, there is a difference in the 
attitudes of these two groups, but it is because they have been 
out of work so long. You have to remember that. It isn't 
their fault, is it, that the thing that makes them discouraged 
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is that there are no jobs ^ And it isn’t their fault that there 
are no jobs.” 

The facts with respect to the turning of the men to 
Poor Law rehef indicate, first, that an insignificant 
minority have done it ; second, that these draw, on the 
whole, very small sums ; third, that they are anxious to 
get off as soon as possible and back to work ; and fourth, 
that the changmg attitude toward the Poor Law which is a 
part of their point of view is due not alone to their de- 
moralization but to the attempts which have been made, 
consciously and unconsciously, to reduce the stigma 
attached to such rehef. 

VI. Enforce Demands by Demonstration. There is 
one more type of self-mamtenance adjustment to unem- 
ployment which deserves mention. There are a compara- 
tively small number of men who, either because of the 
hardness of circumstances or flaws in their own characters, 
fail to make adjustments successfully and m a way which 
is satisfactory to them. These men form the largest 
section of the soil in which the agitators' seed may grow. 
They are not the only soil ; but they are the most im- 
portant single group to whom the agitators’ message 
brings some ray of hope. 

Most of these men, when spoken to, give evidence of the 
effect of the daily, dull, drab, discouraging search for 
work, or the equally demoralizing surrender to the inevit- 
able through ceasing to search. Then m the evening 
comes this comparatively gifted speaker telhng them they 
can do something about it. They can stand together; 
they can march they can demonstrate ; if only they can 
demonstrate in their thousands instead of their hundreds, 
their demands will be listened to. For those to whom every • 
other door to a living which is more than existence has 
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been closed, this is a message of hope even if they suspect 
it is futile. 

Consider the successive steps by which self-maintenance 
has been curtailed for these men. First of all their only 
valuable possession is their ability to labour, for the most 
part at unskilled tasks. That possession has become of no 
value to them because there is no opportunity for its use. 
All the tactics which surround the marketing of this 
possession in exchange for the means of hving are of no 
use to them now. Their trade unions are primarily con- 
cerned with the conditions of and the wages for work 
They have no work. The methods by which the job and 
its rewards are protected are of no use when one has no 
job. Lacking this normal source of maintenance, and 
failing in their efforts to adjust themselves to other tasks 
(because of lack of jobs on the one hand and their own lack 
of adaptabihty on the other hand), they may eventually 
fall back on Unemplojment Insurance as a means of 
making a living. For some this cannot be enough. They 
turn to the relieving officer. For many of them out of 
work for long penods, the funds from these two sources 
must come to seem very close to a legitimate means of 
hvehhood. Unfortunately from their point of view, how- 
ever, their right to demand adequate mamtenance from 
these sources is even less well estabhshed m the minds of 
the community than is the right of the labourer to a living 
wage. As labourers, however, their avenue of protest or 
agitation with respect to the means of hvehhood — ^the 
wage — may be the trade umon, or shop committee or the 
like. As unemployed workers, their avenue of protest or 
agitation with respect to the means of hvehhood — ^Un- 
emplo3mient Insurance benefit and the Pubhc Assistance 
grants — ^may be — ^what ? 

Unpleasant as these demonstrations may be to the rest 
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of the community, they cannot be considered as evidence 
of the depravity of human nature. Quite the opposite. 
If the above analysis is correct (and it is based on the 
observation of men and their histories and behaviour) 
these demonstrations are crude but eloquent testimony 
that human nature is not yet demorahzed to the brute level 
of being satisfied with mere existence. It is still demand- 
ing, through the only voice it is able to find, a chance to 
live a bit better. 

That demand for a bit better level is no less humanly 
real because the improvement desired is a matter of a few 
shillings a week. The improvement from 15s. gcf to 
17s. isn’t much. But it is as real to these men as a much 
greater sum would be to those whose income is on the ;^5, 
£10, or ^50 a week basis 

I hold no brief for any class of people. I am trying to 
place specific actions and attitudes of one class, the un- 
employed, first of all, in the setting of the total hfe prob- 
lem of that class, and, second, in the setting of the social 
system in the nudst of which they must by some means or 
other obtain their livmg. And I say that, necessary as the 
cut from 17s. to 15s. 3cf. may be, necessary as economy 
and stringent rules in the administration of pubHc assist- 
ance may be, from the national point of view, the nation 
ought not to be ashamed and shocked or even surprised 
if those affected bring to voice as best they can, through 
demonstrations and other means, evidence that the incen- 
tive to gain as high as possible a standard of living is not 
completely dead even among this group where it is com- 
monly supposed to operate least effectively. 

To reply that this attempt is at the expense of other 
people is stating an indisputable truth. But it is to miss 
completely the basic assumption which moves in the minds • 
of these men, that they are citizens of no mean state, and 
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if that state can make no use of the power by which they 
could support themselves, then they have a right to expect 
support from the State. The philosophy may be false. 
But it is the only one which has not proved impracticable 
for them. 

When the " lay-off ” comes, the worker’s job is finding 
some other means of self-support. It has been the pur- 
pose of the precedmg pages to picture the possibilities 
which face the worker as he takes over that “ ]ob ”, to 
describe his attitude m the midst of his problem, and to 
outline some of the conditions under which the new 
“ job ” must be carried on I have attempted to present 
observed facts. 

If they indicated nothing more, these facts should 
certainly disclose the folly of dammng wholesale a system 
of unemployment insurance on the basis that it reduced 
the incentive to self-support. It is difi&cult to step into 
the shoes of the man out of work and face his problem with 
him, difficult to keep in mmd not a few cases, but the 
whole group of unemployed workers, without realizing how 
genuine is the effort to make work rather than unemploy- 
ment benefit the source of this self-maintenance. It is 
difficult to escape the conclusion that these men will return 
to work not when they are more willing and able to work, 
or when the prospects of unemplo5ment benefit are re- 
moved from consideration, but when a demand for the 
goods these men can produce calls them back to their jobs. 
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HOME LIFE 

A n Englishman’s home is his castle. The saying 
summarizes the attitude of the workers of 
Greenwich towards their homes I first observed this 
point of view when it was expressed, after two young 
men had been visiting with me m my room, by the 
engineer with whose family I had found " digs I 
had become well acquainted with these men and had 
asked them to come to my room so that we might discuss 
the diaries of the way in which they spent their time. 
I had invited them after I had been in their homes. They 
were hesitant about accepting the invitation, but finally 
agreed to come. After they had left, I learned why 
they had been so hesitant. 

Mr. W. came to me and made a vigorous protest 
against my having guests in the roorp His explanation 
gave me an insight into the central importance to the 
worker of his home, and the relative isolation of his family 
life, which I was to learn are characteristic of the majority 
of the workers in Greenwich. 

First of aU he explained, “ An Englishman’s home is 
his castle. I wouldn’t want my next-door neighbour 
in here. No one but my very closest friends. This is 
where I live, and my family lives You are a part of 
the family while you are here, and our home is your 
home ; but we don’t want people in here whom we don’t 
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know. They'll go away and talk about what we had in 
our home and it's none of then* business " I began to 
understand the reluctance of the young men to come 
to my room, their offer to wait outside, and their question. 

How many knocks shall we give ? " 

He continued, I work with these men, I may meet 
them on the street ; but when I say good-bye, that finishes 
it. I don’t care to have them in my home. Just special 
friends belong here " 

This statement reveals that there is very little sense 
of unity with the working-class so far as social contacts 
are concerned. The lack of broad contacts and acquaint- 
ances other than of a work nature has caused the home to 
be sacred to the family and limited to a number of close 
friends. This man may have felt exceptionally strongly 
on the subject, but his attitude is not at all exceptional, 
as the foUowmg representative statements will indicate : 

'' Your own family is the natural place for you to go when 
you’re in need. You don't want to sponge on your friends 
and besides you don't have many friends. Lots don't have 
anyone that they could go to for help The family is our best 
hope. It means a lot to us, don't it ^ " — A bncklayer 

'' How are you over in the States ? The English worker 
isn't exactly suspicious, but he keeps his personal and his 
money matters pretty much to himself or in his own family. 
He don’t have many fnends that he can share personal things 
with. The fact that his family is usually close-by is a big 
help to him. He doesn't mistrust his friends, but he doesn’t 
trust them much in personal thmgs, either ." — A barge bmlder, 

“ It's a working man's good fortune in some ways that he 
don’t have much money to spend. It keeps him at home and 
makes his home mean more to him. There aren't many 
divorces among us — or, I should say, separations. A man 
wiE give his wife the devil, but it is soon over and they go 
back to doing their own jobs* There aren't so many things 
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to squabble over . rent, food, clothes, that’s about all there is 
to spend for — ^not much chance to differ on money matters, is 
there ^ ” — An engineer, 

“ Let me give you a piece of advice, lad. You get back 
to the States where you can be near your family. It don’t 
do to get too far from them. I don’t know how you are fixed 
but most of us over here have so httle to go on that we figure 
it IS best to stick pretty close to our people .” — A licensed 
river-man. 

I remarked to this individual that I lived nearly 2,000 
miles away from my family m the States, and that conse- 
quently the associations in our home had to be with 
non-family friends or we should have none at all. He 
looked at me for a moment, and then said, “ Ah, mate, 
but they’re very special friends, aren’t they ? ” 

The testimony of social workers in the distnct bears 
out this impression Several of them described the 
family mtra-dependence as a “ clan spirit ” The growth 
of this spirit is made possible by the fact that workers sel- 
dom move far away from their families. 

The study which was made for the Royal Commission 
on Unemployment Insurance, 1931, indicates that of 
the persons disallowed benefit a large number of them 
manage with the help of relatives rather than turn to 
the Pubhc Assistance authorities. Out of a total of 
529 cases in the London sample, 103 women had hus- 
bands working, 10 of the men had wives working, and 
236 persons were supported by other relatives.^ 

The welfare men at the firms which I visited also 
emphasized this lack of contacts outside the family which 
persons could use in order to straighten out their diffi- 
culties The notes which these officials took at their 

^ Royal Commission on Unemplo5nnent Insurance, Appendtces 
to Minutes of Evidence, Part III, p. 156. 
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interviews showed all sorts of problems, from pension 
mix-ups and rape cases to mmor troubles grown large, 
such as neighbours throwing stones over the back fence. 
So real was this isolation and its effects upon the men, 
that the majority of the executives thought that it paid 
in shillings and pence to have a man on the staff who 
could serve as an outlet for these worries which sapped 
the efficiency of their workers. 

I was impressed with the amount of activity which 
centred in the home, the lack of contacts outside the 
family other than work-contacts. 

The Homes They Live in. What are the homes like 
which form the centre of activity and planning for these 
English workers ^ 

Greenwich workmen Hve in brick houses, for the most 
part in long, uninteresting, drab rows. Each house is the 
same as the two on either side of it. But the houses in 
the larger part of the area do not have a " worn-out ” 
look. The feature which chiefly relieves the monotony 
is the brightly polished brass door-knob, a letter-slot 
cover, and in some cases a name-plate. These shining 
brass items are a source of real satisfaction to the house- 
wife if one can judge from the industrious care taken to 
keep them always polished. Another almost universal 
feature is the whiteness of the doorstep after its daily 
scrubbing with chalk water. One other feature strikes 
the observer from the outside — ^the lace curtains. They 
are not real lace, of course, but they are clean, white, and 
stiffly starched. These three items, the brass, the white 
doorstep, the lace curtains, are the necessary marks of 
distinction which separate the good from the bad house- 
keepers, the established and respectable worker from the 
ones who “ don’t care ”, in the eyes of the passer-by. 
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and in the court of neighbourhood gossip I visited 
some very poor homes during my residence in Greenwich, 
but one went very low in the income scale before all 
three of these marks of distinction disappeared. First, 
the brass was replaced by iron ; then the lace was re- 
placed by plainer material or none at all. The white 
doorstep, the result of daily scrubbing, failed to appear 
only in the very poorest of slum districts 

In another section of Greenwich, near the river, the 
appearance of the houses gives evidence of lack of care 
or poor construction. Houses with sway-back roofs, 
door jambs at various angles, narrow streets, dirty streets, 
small gardens or none at all — ^these are the first impres- 
sions the observer gets. I insert here a page from my 
notebook : 

Back of the stores to-day. Narrow passageways which 
would be almost unnoticed by the casual passer-by. [Many 
people whom I met in Greenwich didn't know these places 
were there.] A dark passage between two store buildings 
and then a damp brick walk with a wall very close. Opening 
on the street on the other side are sagging doorways The 
court is so nearly enclosed on all sides that my footsteps echo. 
The sun never gets into the court. At the other end there is 
a high brick wall Over the wall are the railroad tracks. An 
open-air gospel meeting in the court this evening. While the 
meeting is in progress, people come out of their houses and 
queue up for the two lavatories which serve the eight or nine 
houses. 

Charles Booth describes this district of Greenwich in 
words which are as accurate to-day as in the time in which 
he wrote : 

The district is described as resembling many country towns 
with a few leading streets and little alleys tucked in between ; 
there are winding alleys and little courts ; and the houses are 
nearly all old, some dating from the eighteenth century. 
Occasionally, the gardens in the main street give a glimpse of 
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scarlet beans and sunflowers ; but the smaller houses are 
apt to be set down anywhere, often bruit back to back.i 

Such is the outward appearance of the streets and 
homes the workers live in. My search through Green- 
wich for a room took me into all kinds of homes I 
answered advertisements of furniture for sale. Most 
valuable were the visits I made at the invitation of the 
workers themselves. One remembers the statement that 
" These fellows will go away and teU all about what you 
have,” and hesitates to hold the homes of one’s friends 
up to view. For that reason I describe no particular 
home. The following observations are generalizations 
from a large number of calls. 

From the outside one would gain the impression that 
the houses on most of the streets were not attractive, 
but liveable. I dropped some such remark to one of those 
with whom I was talking. His reply was, “ The out- 
side is all right. But don’t forget, you live on the in- 
side.” I was reminded of the words Charles Dickens 
puts into the mouth of Will Fern concermng his home : 
" It looks well in a picter, I’ve heerd say ; but there 
an’t weather in picters, and maybe ’tis fitter for that, 
than for a place to live in ” 

What is the inside of the average worker’s home hke ? 
Even in the low-lying districts, the dining-room or 
kitchen and scullery are likely to be from three to four 
feet below the ground level. Often the family life 
centres in the front, below-the-ground kitchen 

The houses are all very much ahke. Up to the £1 rent 
group there is the long haU, paper browned and dirtied 
with age, floor showing through the worn linoleum, and 
the all-but-universal three round thick grass mats in a 

1 Booth, Charles, Life and Labour of the People of London, 3rd 
Series, Vol V, pp. 47 f. 
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borderline state of preservation What one woman 
described to me as a '' nice, airy, and clean place smelled 
foully of mixed cooking odours, leaky gas jets, and musty 
furniture and rugs which had perhaps never seen what 
little sun gets through the fog and smoke to Greenwich. 
It would be wrong to get an impression of bad house- 
keeping from this description. Wherever there was 
sufficient room to live without piling the residents and 
their belongings on top of each other there was invariably 
an attempt to make what was in the house as neat and 
clean as possible. 

The wall decorations consisted largely of ancestral 
pictures The better homes had an occasional colour 
prmt, usually a landscape. Additional decoration was 
furnished by crockery in the dming-rooms, plates on the 
walls and beer mugs on the mantels One individual 
had framed the certificate of his wife's interment in the 
local cemetery, and proudly stated that he thought that 
this '' cremation stuff is wicked The bric-^t-brac stand 
is a common, but apparently a disappearmg, feature 
In some homes, no doubt, it has been turned into cash. 

The chief impression which I carry away is that of the 
ancestors looking down at one from the walls, and the 
pride which even the poorest have in their homes. One 
cannot always judge from the outside of the house what 
kind of care and cost have gone into the making of the 
interior homelike. Furniture clubs have gathered the 
pennies and the sixpences over many years for the pur- 
chase of those furnishings which make the home more 
than a '"garage and filling station"'. With very few 
satisfactions to share with a small number of associates 
the worker has centred his attention outside Ms working 
hours primarily on his home and the family contacts 
wMch grow up there. His home is a part of him. 
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Effects of Unemployment on Homes Now con- 
sider what unemployment does to this situation. The 
associations at work may be inevitable and little appre- 
ciated by the workers, but they are there. When the 
job is gone, however, these contacts are gone. What- 
ever the advantage of group contacts and group pressure 
may be with respect to the stimulus to self-support, they 
are at a mmimum among the workers and especially 
among the unskilled workmen of Greenwich. When the 
job is gone group contacts are practically lacking. 

Furthermore, unemployment cuts down the activity 
within the home, and the resulting association of friends 
and family 

You’ll find that a good lot of our life centres just here. 
We go over and see ma, or ma comes over here, or to some of 
the rest of the family. When we’ve had a little extra good 
luck durmg the week, some overtime or an extra job, why 
then we can afford to buy the beer and we call them in and 
have a httle party. I never thought of it before, but did you 
ever think how often that little party depends on an extra 
job ? And now that I’m out of work, why we haven’t had 
one for three months .” — A packer in a soap factory, 

” We used to have a get-together every two weeks or so, 
but most of that has been stopped, now, because of the 
uncertainty of my work, I’ve never been out of a job so 
much as during the last two years .” — An electrical engineer, 

“Bemg out of a job has different effects on home hfe 
according to the kind of home you have. It makes me think 
more of my home because I get to live in it more and it is 
rather cosy, isn’t it ? Fortunately, my wife has a job, so we 
haven’t had to sell anything yet. But dad was tellmg me the 
other day that he is gettmg so he hates to go home, it reminds 
him so much of how it has changed .” — An electrical engineer. 

The home, then, occupies a central place m the lives 
of these workers. Associations are largely with then: 
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own families and very close friends Unemployment 
with its curtailmg of mcome reduces the amount of 
activity which centres there and lessens the satisfactions 
attendant upon home life. It may even kill all pride in 
one's home as one sees furmshmgs hauled away to be 
sold — ^sold to buy food and pay the rent. 

If, when unemployed, a small insurance payment will 
make it possible for the worker to keep his home intact, 
the advantage is obvious. If a small insurance payment 
can keep him from the necessity of parting with the 
associations and the furnishings of his home, it will do a 
great deal to maintain his self-respect and keep him from 
fallmg into the group who, having tried and failed, expect 
the world to give them a living 

Time after time, I was impressed with the relief and 
joy that comes to men when they realize that their 
furniture, and keepsakes, and pictures will not have to 
be sold. Consider the statement of a dock worker which 
was repeated many times, in substance, by other men : 

A man's got to have a home around him. He can't live 
in four walls. Might as well go to jail. That's one value of 
unemplojunent benefit, you don't have to part with every- 
thing that makes you feel you're human." 

Another dock worker put it this way : 

I can remember when I was a kid how they used to make 
you prove you was destitute before they gave you any help 
when you fell out of a job. Now, right away, you get your 
insurance money. You know the roof won't go away from 
over your head." 

A sheet-metal worker voiced the same sentiment * 

“ I have no patience with men that grumble these days. 

I know our unemployment benefit isn't much, but it's that 
much more than nothing. You don't have to break up your 
homes so soon* Now, you take me. Suppose I would have 

U M, M 
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to sell that chair over there. There would be more than that 
chair go out of this room. How many times do you suppose 
the old woman and I have gone by the store window and 
looked at chairs like that waiting till we could get one ^ Then, 
finally, we got it, and don't you think it sets comfortable like ^ 
And we have used it and sat in it every day. Now, if I had 
to sell that, Fd be selling more than the wood and the cloth 
and the stuffing. I'd be selling a part of myself. Do you 
see how it is ^ Some of these fellows as grumble ought to 
think back when they was kids and remember that they'd 
have had to pawn a lot more then than now. It isn't that 
unemployment insurance benefit makes it possible to hve 
that's important only. It helps you to keep yourself together 
that way I' 

The effects which unemployment insurance has had 
on the wilHngness and the ability of workers to support 
themselves must be placed against this background of 
the part it plays in helping the worker to keep his home 
intact. For his home is a part of himself. It is one of 
his incentives to work. 

Differences betv^en Home Conditions of Arti- 
sans AND Labourers. There is a difference, however, 
between the skilled and the unskilled workers with re- 
spect to the home-building experience from which they 
come. The difference in the fundamental conditions 
and possibilities for the building of those homes is a fact 
which should not be overlooked in estimating what can 
be expected from workers in the way of initiative and 
independence. 

The persons with whom I made my contacts were 
not, as I have said, selected as representing a due pro- 
portion of the several classes of workers in Greenwich 
as a whole : and here agam m the matter of housing I 
thought it well to check the conclusions emerging from 
nay own observations by making a special analysis of 
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the information obtained for Greenwich in the course 
of the London Survey I need only state here some of 
the conclusions in very general terms 

The rents paid by the skilled workers ranged round 
about 13s a week , those paid by the unskilled, round 
about los. There were exceptional cases : of the 153 
skilled workers 14 rented houses at 21s or more , but of 
the 185 unskilled workers only 5 rented houses at or 
above that figure. Of the skilled workers 18 owned their 
own homes , of the unskilled only i Half the skilled 
men owning their own homes sub-let rooms, as also did 
the unskilled owner. Excluding the rooms occupied by 
lodgers, roughly two-thirds of the labourers as against 
only one-third of the artisans lived m three rooms or less. 
The artisan family was smaller on average than the 
labourer family, but occupied on average more rooms, 
so that the artisan family had 0-89 rooms per person, 
and the labourer family o-66 About two-thirds of the 
artisans, but only about one-third of the labourers en- 
joyed the comfort and convemence of hvmg quarters 
large enough to average one room for each member of 
the family. 

An analysis of the numbers of earners and non-earners 
among the labourer and the artisan families revealed no 
great differences between the one group and the other. 
Some 66 per cent, of the families of artisans and 60 per 
cent, of the famihes of labourers were supported by one 
breadwinner ; about 20 per cent, of both groups had 
two breadwinners , among the labourer families 20 
per cent, had three breadwinners or more as against only 
14 per cent, with the artisans. 

In both groups, the number of women working was a 
little over 17 per cent. These women were, for the most 
part, older daughters. Only 4 wives were working in 
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the whole of the families, 3 being wives of labourers 
and I the wife of an artisan. Only i, the wife of 
a labourer, was working at the same time as her 
husband. 

In addition to the families described above, there 
were 34 families in which there was unemplo3mient. 
In these families, where the man was unemployed, only 
two wives had gone to work. There were also 33 
families in which there "was no male earner, but which 
were supported by women. 

In the matter of children being at work, the differences 
are more marked. Over a fourth of the unskilled families 
had children working, but only a sixth of the skilled 
families. Among the unemployed families, however, 
two-fifths had children working, Unemplo5maent appears 
to call out the children to assist in supporting the 
family. 

The information regarding family income, recorded on 
the New Survey of London Life and Labour cards for 
Greenwich, I analysed in accordance with the income- 
groupings adopted for the Survey. Very few heads of 
families in either group fell under an income level of 
39s. a week. Only 5 per cent, of the skilled workers, 
but 78 per cent, of the unskilled were in the income 
range of 40s. to 59s. Only 20 per cent, of the un- 
skilled, but 85 per cent of the skilled, were in the 
range of 60s. to 995.^ 

If one considers instead the family income there are 
again marked differences. Half the families of unskilled 
labourers had a gross family income in the 40s. to 59s. 
category ; but only 3 per cent, of the skilled workers’ 
families. The incomes of the families of skilled workmen 
on the other hand concentrate in the 60s. to 99s. category, 
1 See Tables i and 4 in Appendix III 
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67 per cent, of them fallmg here Only 31 per cent, of 
the labourers have family incomes in this range ^ 

As IS to be expected from the fact that there are com- 
paratively more earners in the famihes of the unskilled, 
the variation between them and the skilled is not so 
great when the total earmngs are considered as when 
only the wage of the head is considered. 

One of the most important items to consider is the 
amount of surplus which a family has after the mimmum 
needs of food, shelter, clothmg, and heat are provided 
for. I have again taken the minimum standard adopted 
for the New Survey This surplus represents the money 
out of which all hving above the level of mere existence 
must take place. 

My analysis showed that the great majority of labourers’ 
families (73 per cent, in my sample) live on a " surplus ”, 
after the minimum physical needs are met, of less than 
30S. a week for an average family of 4-57 persons. The 
proportions for the skilled workers are almost reversed ; 
26 per cent, of them have less than, and 74 per cent, have 
more than, 30s a week surplus. The “ surplus ” on which 
the bulk of the unskilled have to meet all but rudimentary 
physical needs is between los. and 19s For the skilled it 
ranges more often between 30s. and 395. Some 7 per 
cent, of the unskilled workers had a negative beilance, a 
deficit instead of a surplus. None of the artisans had 
such a deficit.* 

The meaning of this surplus in terms of added comforts, 
wider friendships, better clothes, the possibility of spend- 
ing “ extras ” over the amount for rent, food, and clothing 
which is necessary barely to keep a family in existence, the 

1 See Tables a and 5 in Appendix III. 

* I have given in Tables 3-5 in Appendix III the main results 
of an analysis of the incomes and “ surpluses ” of 338 Greenwich 
famihes. 
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added possibilities of education, cannot be exaggerated. 
In these small income-groups the difference of even a few 
shillings is an important one. When one is only 20s over 
the bare existence Ime, the addition of los. means half 
again as much in “ extras ”. The amount of surplus 
throws further light on the discussion of foresight among 
these fa m ihes One need not expect the sort of foresight 
characteristic of the propertied classes to spring up among 
people who have a surplus each week (if work is steady) of 
from los. to £ 2 . One gains foresight in the conserving of 
that amount, but it is the sort of foresight to which we 
have already referred m a previous chapter 

Some idea of the havoc which unemployment is likely 
to play with this narrow margin is indicated by the fact 
that of the 34 families in which there were unemployed 
persons, 16 were living below the minimum-needs standard. 
Even with unemployment insurance benefit, their income 
was not up to the minimum standard. Almost half of 
them were unable to have the minimum requirements of 
sufficient food, shelter, clothing, and heat. Of those who 
were able to keep above the mimmum, all but 2 were 
able to do so by the fact that other members of the family 
were workmg. 

These findings will give the reader an idea of the cir- 
cumstances of incomes, rents, living quarters, and surplus 
amounts to spend for “ extras ”, in the midst of which the 
families of the workmen of Greenwich must bifild their 
homes I am impressed with the very real advantage, in 
every respect, which the famihes of artisans have over the 
families of labourers who have no skill, only strength, to 
offer in exchange for wages. 

The labourer comes to a period of unemployment from 
a home which is poorer and more crowded than that of the 
artisan His wage and the income of his family has been 
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at least 20s less m most cases — 20s closer to the amount of 
unemployment benefit to which he is entitled His sur- 
plus over mmimum needs has provided little of those 
extras of education, clothing, recreation, association, and 
like satisfactions which build a high degree of pnde and 
self-respect, and stimulate initiative and industry, in 
order that they may not be lost The degree of this 
difference is the degree of difference in the strength of the 
incentive to get back to a job and regular wages with 
which the artisan and the labourer are equipped when the 
“lay-off” comes. 

Not only is this difference apparent at the present time, 
but there are factors within the home itself which tend to 
perpetuate the difference from generation to generation. 


Marriage. The first among these is marriage. Con- 
sider the age at marriage. I was granted the opportunity 
of tabulating the records at the office of the Superin- 
tendent-Registrar of Greenwich. They disclose some 
interesting facts. All marriages performed in chapels, 
Roman Catholic churches, and the Register Office, must 
be declared at this office. Information regarding the 
mamages performed in the Church of England was not 
available at the Borough Office since these are not re- 
ported untd the clergyman happens to have filled up a 
book of forms The absolute results of the study of the 
records may be somewhat distorted by the fact that they 
include a large number of mamages performed at the 
Register Office, but the comparison between occupational 
groups should be an accurate indication of the situation 
with respect to the relative facts in these groups. 

Both men and women among the unskilled are married 
at an earlier average age than those in the other groups. 
Skilled men are marned on the average at 27-3 years and 
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their wives at 25 years Araong the lahourers, the ages 
are 26 and 24-1 respectively. This is a high average age. 
That the Register Office marriages tend to increase the 
average age is indicated by the fact that if the chapel 
marriages alone are considered, the average ages for the 
artisans are 26-6 and 24-4 for men and women respectively, 
and for labourers they are 24 and 22-2. But the compari- 
son between the two remains the same. The artisans 
marry, on the average, a year or two years later than the 
labourers. This earlier age at marriage would appear 
sufficient to account for the difference in the size of the 
average family among these two groups (3 -98, artisans ; 
4-37, labourers) without the necessity of calhng too 
heavily upon the difference in foresight and the practice of 
birth control between the two groups. 

There is not a great deal of difference between the brides 
of artisans and labourers with respect to pre-marital 
employment, approximately half of the brides having 
worked before marriage in each case. The tendency for 
the skilled men to take wives who have been engaged in 
other than industrial work, and for the labourers to limit, 
or be limited in, their choices to wives from either the 
industrial or the domestic service group, is noteworthy. 
Of the wives who worked before marriage, 43 per cent, of 
the artisans’ wives, and 64 per cent, of the labourers’ wives 
were engaged in industrial work. Nearly 26 per cent, of 
the wives of artisans, and only 7-1 per cent, of the wives of 
labourers had found occupation in the business or pro- 
fessional fields before marriage. 

In view of the fact that about half of the wives worked 
before marriage, it is interesting to recall that out of the 
238 famihes of artisans and labourers ia which there was 
a male earner,^ only four (less than 2 per cent ) of the 
1 New Survey of London Life and Labour Sample. 
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wives in families where the man was working, and one 
wife (0-4 per cent ) in families where the husband was at 
work, were gamfuUy employed. Working at a gamful 
employment is very definitely a pre-marriage arrange- 
ment among the women of Greenwich 

The fact that some individuals get married “ even while 
they are on the dole ” is a matter of great concern to many 
critics of Unemplo3ment Insurance. The inference is that 
this is one indication of the demoralization which has 
taken p'lace among workers due to the fact that men get 
money without working for it. 

I have met a few men who became married while in 
receipt of unemployment benefit, or who had relatives 
who had married under such circumstances. I have also 
met some single men who wish they could. The question 
how marriage will affect a man’s industrial and insurance 
position may not enter very strongly into his considera- 
tions, but it is not left entirely out of account I sought 
information on the point. There is, I gathered, an im- 
pression that the officials and the Courts of Referees are 
less likely to deal harshly with the married man than with 
the single man. Furthermore, the single men complain 
that preference is shown the married men in “ handing 
out ” jobs. This is true, they say, of the firms as well as 
the Emplo5mient Exchange. Employment managers are 
likely to consider a married man more steady in his habits 
than a bachelor, and it must not be forgotten that when an , 
unemployed man marries he gets an extra 9s. as depen- 
dant’s benefit. 

Another reason which kept constantly presenting itself 
was the forced marriage. I have no way of measurmg the 
extent of this, but the relieving officer and the Exchange 
officials and the Registrar of Marriages were all of opimon* 
that the vast majority of cases of individuals on benefit 
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marrying were cases in which the marriage was a forced 
one. 

No extensive figures are available on the extent to 
which men or women on Unemplojnnent Insurance benefit 
marry. The Divisional Controller of the Wales Division 
made the foUowmg statement before the Royal Commis- 
sion on Unemployment Insurance, 1931, regarding his 
division . ^ 

So far have they become accustomed to this method of 
existence, that it is not an uncommon thing to f^d that 
persons are marrying and brmging up a family on t^e money 
they receive from the Unemployment Insurance /und. A 
random test taken on 300 claims in the Merthyr art‘a showed 
that in 13 cases the claimant had married whilst unemployed 
and in one instance there was a child being claimed for.^ 

It should be remembered, however, that severe uiiemploy- 
ment has been the normal condition in Merthyr for a good 

many years past. ' 

) 

Education. The difference is perpetuated also by the 
difference in the amount of education obtained by the 
children of artisans and labourers, respectively A thing 
which impressed me about the hterature concerning 
education in a community such as Greenwich was the 
definitely industnal outlook which governs its thought. 
The knowledge that a large share of the boys wiU be re- 
cruited at 14 years for industry, the possibility for co- 
operation with employers in continued education, the 
hope that employers will change their attitudes regarding 
the recruiting of boys and girls — ^these govern local 
educational thought. Such items are all-important parts 
of the picture which are taken for granted, and conse- 
quently set the tone of argument and pohcy. 

^ Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance, 1931, 
Minutes of Evidence, p. 220 
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The opportunities offered to the children of Greenwich 
with respect to their education are as follows. At the 
age of seven, they are taken out of the infants’ school and 
separated, the boys going to one school or floor of the same 
school, and the girls to another. The next big step occurs 
at 10 or io| years, when those who have reached the 
average form for that age may sit at an exammation for 
scholarships The most successful in this examination are 
then awarded scholarships so that they may attend 
secondary school, where, presumably, they wiU stay until 
they are.ughteen. My exammation of the records of the 
chief secondary school for boys which served the district, 
mdicated'that of the 547 students, 143 were winners of 
such London County Council scholarships The ones who 
show promise, but who fall below the scholarship winners, 
are then given the opportunity to go to the central school 
where they are expected (but not required) to contmue 
until sixteen years of age. Here they are given com- 
mercial and technical training m addition to the regular 
subjects. If they are good students, but have not the 
necessary money to contmue, they may be awarded a 
grant of 35s. a month. In the central school in Green- 
wich, 46 out of 400 boys were receivmg these grants. 

In England and Wales as a whole, out of 688,000 pupils 
who left pubhc elementary schools m the year ending 
31st March 1929, 132,000 (approximately one-fifth) left m 
order to proceed to secondary schools or other educational 
institutions.’- 

It is possible for the children in the secondary schools 
to sit for an exammation for free tuition scholarships to 
universities. Considerably more children wish to con- 
tmue by this method than are awarded scholarships. In 
England, in 1930, 2,744 boys and 1,588 girls took the» 
’ Education m 1929, Cmd. 3545, p. 109. 
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examinations in competition for these scholarships Of 
the total of 4,332 entrants, only 308 (7 per cent ) succeeded 
in satisfying their ambition to go to the university in this 
way ^ 

The scholarship is almost the only possibility of educa- 
tion beyond fourteen years of age for the children of 
labourers. If there are no scholarships to be had. they 
must enter as paying students, an alternative which’ is not 
possible for the low paid workers’ children The lope of 
further education beyond the elementary schoo ’s is tied 
up with this possibility of winning a county scl>olarship 

There are two items of particular importance in the facts 
concernmg education in Greenwich and in England when 
questions of Unemployment are being considered. Those 
items are ; 

(1) age of children at leaving school, 

(2) occupational status of the fathers of children who 

continue beyond the elementary school and the 
required school age 

The figures concermng the extent to which formal 
education comes to an end for English children at the 
various ages shows that there axe few who continue after 
the legal school-leaving age. Education authorities in 
Greenwich stated that tendencies there would not deviate 
far from those noted in the figures for all of England 
In the year ended March, 1929, 19 per cent, of the pupils 
left the elementary school for the purpose of continuing 
their education. The remainmg 81 per cent, who left had 
no intentions of continuing their education. For the 
great majority of English workers, the elementary school 
is probably the end of the formal education road. 

Of those who did continue in secondary school, 26-8 per 
'cent, of the boys, and 35 *3 per cent, of the girls had left 
^ Board of Education, Scholarships Tenable at Universities, 1930. 
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before reaching sixteen. Before reaching the age of 
seventeen, 62-6 per cent, of the hoys, and 65-1 per cent, 
of the girls had left the secondary schools About 
40 per cent of the pupils in the secondary schools take the 
matriculation examination, ^ and of this group 60 per cent 
to 70 per cent pass.® 

The unemployment problem is largely concentrated in 
the group consisting of those who do not continue their 
educatiofa beyond the elementary schools. An examina- 
tion of sample of unemployed on the registers in 
February«i93i, indicated that 93-6 per cent, of the men 
and 94-8 cent, of the women had attended only 
elementar;^ schools Although the difference was not 
large, the pircentage who had attended secondary schools 
was slightly higher in the case of those on ordinary benefit 
than the case of those on transitional benefit ® 

Whose children go on with their education after the 
legal age for leaving school has been reached ? Do the 
children of parents of one occupational status have 
greater opportunities, educationally speaking, than the 
children of parents of another ? The difference between 
the children of artisans and labourers is striking in this 
respect. 

The basis of the conclusions which foUow is information 
which I gathered in an examination of the two schools in 

^ A preliminary University exammation set by the University 
and corresponding to the American College Board Examina- 
tion ’’ 

^ Report of Cormmttee o% Education and Industry (D. O 
Malcolm, Chairman), Part II, p. 34 See Mmistry of Labour, 
Report on Apprenitceshtp and Traimngy Vol. VII, p 77 f. ; also 
Royal Commission on Unemplo5nnent Insurance, Appendices to 
Minutes of Evidence, Part V, p. 278, for a discussion of the time 
lag between leavmg school and entering employment 

® Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance, i^‘^i,Appen- ’ 
dices to Minutes of Evidence, Part V, p. 277 
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Greenwich which were the principal centres to which 
Greenwich boys could go if they wished to continue their 
education beyond the elementary schools I did rot 
make a comparable investigation of the girls’ schools since 
the girls form a mmor part of the unemployment prqiblem 
which I was considering. The two schools selected for 
investigation were the Greenwich Central School for Boys 
and the largest private school in the vicinity (there was no 
State secondary school) The terms of this priv^e school 
were suf&ciently reasonable to make it possilfii for the 
children of the workers to attend. The Lon^^n County 
Council offered 143 free places in the school oiin of a total 
of 547 places Their free places were awaig>ed on the 
merits of the students as shown in the e^^aminations 
referred to above. ^ 

The striking facts revealed by the study of the Central ^ 
School records are these : Of the total number of students 
in the school, 42-5 per cent, are the children of skilled 
workers, and only 14 per cent, (or 17 per cent, if the 
dockers' children are added) are the children ofdabourers. 
But the total number includes many imder fourteen years 
of age (the legal school-leaving age). They are not 
required to stay after they reach that age. How many 
do ? When only those who have reached form 4A 
(normally reached at fourteen years) are considered, the 
difference between the artisans’ children and the labourers’ 
children is still greater. There are over four times as 
many of the first as of the second Of aU those who stay 
beyond the school-leaving age, 51-6 per cent, are the 
children of sMUed workers, and 9 percent, (or 12 per cent, 
if dockers’ children are included) are the children of 
labourers 

♦ ^ 

The occupational status of the ' irents of hoys who 

1 See Table 6, Appen<J III. 
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attend the private secondary school referred to is equally 
revealing ^ These are boys who attend with the stated 
intention of taking the matnculation examination. The 
proportion of children of skilled workers to the total 
number is smaller than in the case of the Central School 
for Boys. Here, it is 36 per cent. But the proportion 
of children of labourers to the total number is stUl smaller. 

If labourers’ children and dockers’ children are combined 
into one group they form only 4 per cent of the total 
number. None of these latter are paying students. 

The obse’" ved classifi fation in Greenwich is not greatly 
at variance from that in all England, although, as is to 
be expected in an mdustrial community, the percentage of 
the children of skilled workers is higher and the per- 
centage of children of business and professional parents is 
lower than the general average. 

The outstanding fact pointed out m these figures is that, 
from the pomt of view of better-than-average education, 
the skilled workers’ children far outdistance the labourers’ 
children. 

Summary. To summarize briefly the observations we 
have made with respect to the home-bmldmg activities of 
the workers of Greenwich, we may note several facts. 

First of all, there is the central importance of the home 
and the family in the life of the worker. They are his 
chief source of interest and his recourse in time of difi&- 
culty. A great share of his activities centre there. The 
associations of the home are the most important ones in 
determining his attitud^es and making him conscious that 
he has something to work for. 

Consequently, the effects of imemployment on the home 
activities and associations have a serious effect upon the , 
^ See Table 7 , Appendix III. 
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workers’ morale, particularly if these home activities and 
interests have to be curtailed. Unemployment Insurance 
benefit has made it possible to reduce somewhat this 
curtailment. 

We have noticed, furthermore, that there is a funda- 
mental difference between skilled and unskilled workmen 
with respect to incomes and surplus above basic needs, 
their means of buildmg a home, and the kind of homes 
they live in, the kind of a home experience from which they 
come to a period of unemployment. We found that this 
difference tended to become a permanent feature with 
each succeeding generation because of factors inherent 
in the home itself, because of the circumstances of mar- 
riage, and because of the educational opportunities 
possible for the children of the two groups. 

The data on mamage revealed that artisans marry later 
than laboiurers and more frequently marry girls who have 
worked at business occupations. About half of the 
women worked before marriage, but only a very few 
worked after marriage. 

Marriages while receiving Unemployment Insurance 
benefit are infrequent, and when they do occur there are 
sufficient reasons for the fact so that they do not serve as 
an indication of pauperization. 

The educational system by which the children are 
trained shows evidence of adjustment to the industrial 
nature of the community which it serves. 

The educational outlook does not extend beyond the 
age of fourteen for most of the children ; and artisans’ 
children far outnumber labourers^hildren among those 
who do continue m school, y \) 

Unemployment is concentrated l^gely among those who 
do not go beyond the age limit for compulsory school 
attendance. 
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I F the hours which are designated as leisure time are an 
important part of the life of a community, they are 
an especially important part of the life of that portion of 
the commumty who happen to have no work to do. For a 
man who has a ]ob, the day’s activities centre around that 
job. It takes the greatest share of his time It eliminates 
the necessity of constant choice concerning what shall be 
done with his day. It provides him with the means of 
enjoying his spare time at the various forms of voluntary 
or commercial amusement fairly regularly and dressed in 
clothes of which he need not be ashamed. 

With the man out of a job, it is different. Eight hours 
or more each day are on his hands m addition to the 
regular amount which every worker has. Every day he 
has to make a choice of what shall be done with these 
extra hours Shall he look for work the whole time, or 
shall he spend a part of the time at some less strenuous 
activity ? New opportumties present themselves which 
may not be considered exactly as opportunities ■ possibly 
the wife expects him to assist with the housework or mind 
the children or help make pickles or even assist with the 
washing The chief responsibility for the housework may 
rest upon his shoulders if the wife is able to find a ] ob to tide 
them over. Whatever he may do, it is something which 
is out of his ordinary use of these working hours. His habits ' 
and his attitudes are not adjusted to the new activities. 

U.M. 177 N 
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When there is added to this lack of adjustment, the 
increased mental strain and worry, the decreased sense of 
his own worth, the feelmg that the recovery of his position 
is to a large extent out of his own hands, the rapid 
deterioration of mind and spmt to say nothing of body 
under enforced idleness, it is seen that the use to which the 
leisure time of the unemployed is put is a matter of real 
importance. Among this group even more than among 
the employed, it is important to know whether the leisure 
is spent “ doing nothing special ” or in real “ recreation " 

The chief source of material for this chapter is contained 
in the diaries which the tmemployed men kept for me 
over a week’s time. In supplementing the information 
disclosed by these diaries of unemployed men with other 
information I have gathered, it wiU not always be possible 
to separate the unemployed from those who, though 
employed, are subject to unemployment. My effort has 
been, however, to caU attention to those features of im- 
portance to the worker when he is out of work, although 
he may share contact in some of the activities with his 
more fortunate fellows 

The Cinema. The most prominent feature of the spare 
time activity of the employed and unemployed ahke is the 
cinema. It is a commumty institution. In only one 
instance during my stay m Greenwich did I find a man who 
had never been to a cinema. Every family in which the 
head was at work, responded to the question, " How often 
do you attend the cinema ? ” with the answer, “ Usually 
once a week” or similar words. Week-end parties in 
which the whole family occupies a “ pew ” in the local 
picture house are common The influence of these hours 
♦extends fax beyond the time spent in the theatre. There 
is food for conversation both in anticipation of the next 
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show and in the thoughts of the ones attended weeks and 
months ago Here is a common theme on which one is 
sure to find ready words in the homes, on the street, in the 
“ pub ”, or wherever two or more are gathered together. 

A large number of Picture Goer’s, Movte Magazines, and 
their like, rangmg in price from to is. 3^ , provide the 
devotees with the secrets of the back stage happenings and 
the mtimate details of the lives of the most popular and 
would-be-popular players. The price range of these 
magazines makes it possible for those m rather pressing 
circumstances to afford their weekly reading. Testimony 
of the news-vendors and my observations point towards 
the conclusion that it is the women and especially the 
young women who are interested in this added aspect of 
cinema-going. Conversation with the men brought out 
comments only on the films, not on the players. 

As might be expected, there is a natural concentration 
of attendance at the week ends. But the managers 
arrange for a change of show on Monday and Thursday, 
thus balancing the attraction of the new picture against 
the natural habits of the community. During the general 
election campaign, local canvassers complained that on 
the afternoons when the programme changed they some- 
times found whole streets of women gone to the pictures. 

There is no way of knowing, of course, whether the great 
crowds which attend the cinema contam a substantial 
proportion of unemployed people. One hears faint 
rumours from other districts that cinemas have been 
bmlt and are flourishing in commumties where unem- 
ployment has reached an exceptionally high level. There 
was one interesting characteristic of the response to my 
question, “ How often do you attend the cmema ? ” 
when it was put to unemployed persons. Skilled workers • 
or highly paid dock workers continued to go " not quite 
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SO reg’lar, but perhaps once in a fortnight”. The 
labourers more frequently gave answers such as ” Haven’t 
been since I came out,” “ How can I go at all ?”" You 
have to eat first, don’t you ? ” Where the unskilled man 
“ Wouldn’t give up that till he had to,” quite frequently 
he stated that he had started going in the afternoon when 
it was cheaper ” Just as good a show and costs you a 
tanner (sixpence) in the afternoon ” 

This comment was given so frequently that I think it is 
worthy of consideration along with a check I made of the 
attendance at the theatres on ten sample afternoons. 
The performances were distributed so that change-of- 
programme shows were represented. Fortunately for me 
the admission was “ only a tanner ” and the fact that this 
was the price of standing-room served me well in counting 
heads. The men who attended in the afternoons in this 
working-class community must have been unemployed. 
How large a proportion of the unemployed movie-goers 
they represent I, of course, have no way of knowing. 

The average attendance of the matinees was : at the 
Empire, 35 men alone, and 10 apparently with families, 
40 women ; at the Trafalgar, 52 men alone, and 12 
apparently with families, 104 women. The other theatre 
in the commimity did not run an afternoon show. On 
Friday (pay day at the Exchange) the attendance went up 
about 25 per cent in each place Two characteristics of 
the afternoon group were the large number of young men, 
and the fact that most of the men attended alone rather 
than with their families. The men who kept diaries 
averaged 2-6 hours a week at the cinema. 

One interesting feature of the cmema audience is its 
sense of class distinction. Two theatres iu Greenwich 
• were spoken of by skilled workers as " Not attended by a 
very good class of people,” “ Not such a good crowd there 
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as at New Cross.” " You don’t want to go there,” 
said one engineer to me. " We always go to the Prince of 
Wales where the class of people is better ” The theatres 
in question were very neatly and attractively furnished, 
the seats looked comfortable, the attendants were imi- 
formed, the air was good. But they were obviously not 
places for which one “ dressed up ”. Those attending in 
many cases wore working clothes. The men invariably 
left their caps on. It is quite probable that the lower paid 
workers found the theatres close at home where no car-fare 
was necessary more within the realm of possibility for 
them The interesting thing to me was the warmngs I 
received from working men that the working people who 
went there “ weren’t such a good class ” The difference, 
so far as I could learn from further questioning and 
observation, was not one of character but of income and 
industrial status. 

What attracts the worker to the cmema ^ What is 
there about the cinema which continues to attract the 
" tanners ” of those who because of unemployment must 
practice the most rigid economy in order to hve ’ I think 
that the chief reason is that, whether or not the shows are 
of particular interest, the cinema is the easiest place to go. 
No effort is required to find out whether a show is on 
It is always on. It is always there and it is cheap. 

“ Three hours for a tanner, that isn’t so bad, is it ? ” In 
addition to the fact that the cinema is in the line of least 
resistance, there is a very real appeal to human nature, 
and particularly to the nature of the man out of a ]ob, 
which is shown by the foUowing sample replies to the 
question, “ What attracts you to the cmema ? ” — 

" I like the pictures that show you different lands ; they’re 
really educational, you know. Oh, I’d like to travel if I had ' 
money. What does it cost to go to America ? Twenty 
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pounds ? Ooh » Say it fast. I don’t suppose I’ll ever get 
there. But I can go in the pictures. I know what lots of 
your cities are hke from them .” — A woman. 

" The pictures help you live in another world for a little 
while. I almost feel I’m in the picture.” 

” I think the high society pictures are the best because 
they teach you how to be proper I like Greta Garbo, don’t 
you ? Her manners are so smooth and I love her American 
p ! !] accent .” — A woman. 

** What else can you do ^ I get tired of the pictures, but 
the only other cheap place is the pub, and I don’t touch the 
stuff ” 

” Pictures are my first choice, because they make you think 
for a httle while that life is all nght.” 

” The pictures remind you that things go all right for some 
folks, and it really makes you feel that things will go all right 
for you, too, because you put yourself in the place of the 
actors.” 

Why, the pictures take you to places you can only dream 
of gomg. Then, too, they show you something of how other 
people hve.” 

” I like the movies because you don’t get all messed up 
in the plots and things ; all you have to do is enjoy yourself.” 

I think the pictures are better than the stage, because 
you can really feel it is real. Not so the stage ; you know 
damn well it is cardboard. But the pictures look like you 
think that part of the world must look hke,” 

Numerous replies of this nature leave little doubt that 
the continuous appeal of the movie is that it satisfies the 
desire for new experience and a glimpse of other worlds,' 
and at times an escape from the present environment. 
This satisfaction is doubly important to the man whose 
''World is severely limited because of the smallness of 
income or the total absence of earned income because of 
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■unemployment. At work and at home his actmty and 
thought must run in rather straight grooves. Very often 
those grooves pass through some very unpleasant terri- 
tory. But at the cinema, all of these limitations drop 
away and for three hours he rides the plains of Arizona, 
tastes the night hfe of Paris or New York, makes a safe 
excursion into the underworld, sails the seven seas, or 
penetrates the African jungle. Famous comedians make 
him laugh and forget his difficulties and discouragements. 

It does not surprise me that the cinemas noticed very 
little faUmg off of trade in Greenwich or in other com- 
munities more subject to imemployment during the 
severest seasons of that scourge. That men and women 
continued to go is simply a modem illustration of an 
ancient tmth, “ Man does not live by bread alone." 

The Streets. Next in importance to the whole com- 
munity, and probably more important to the unemployed 
as a means for spending spare time, are the streets. It 
would be difficult to find any leisure-time institution 
which compares, in numbers involved, 'with the streets. 
They are used constantly, the peak-loads of course coming 
in the evening, on Sunday, and on holidays. The nearness 
of Green'wich Park somewhat relieves the crowds on 
Sunda}^ and hohdays, but in the evenings one has the 
feeling that nearly the whole population has poured out 
onto the streets. Gangs of boys and young men gather 
under the lamp-posts. Groups of men and women stand 
on the comers near the public-houses, which they have 
just left. Young men lean agamst the iron fence sur- 
rounding the Hospital and St. Alfege’s Church to discuss 
the items of importance to young men, and to watch the 
beauty parade which never fails to appear. Girls walk, 
along the street in pairs or threes, wondering if the boys 
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leaning against the fences and shop windows are noticing 
them. They are. That the girls realize this is indicated 
now and again by a knowing nod to companions, and a 
giggle. They seldom attract an escort. Occasionally a 
group of girls will stop to chat with a group of boys, but 
there is little pairing off. Couples there are in plenty. 
But all seem to be going somewhere or coming home from 
somewhere. I am told that the “ Monkey Parade ” 
(name for the main street when used as a promenade for 
couples) used to be a far more popular institution before 
the police became active and decided to keep the couples 
moving. The heath close by is a far more desirable spot 
for those whose chief interest is in each other. 

The streets play to a different interest. Why are they 
so popular ? Most important is the fact that the street is 
the first place to which one goes after stepping outside the 
house. It is the line of least resistance to stay there, 
particularly if it takes money to go to some other place. 
The streets at least are free. Greenwich streets are not 
very wide, but they are spacious compared to the small 
rooms in which most of the workers spend their home life. 
It is a pleasant relief from crowded quarters to get into the 
open. 

And in the streets there is always something happening. 
There is nothing of novelty in the scene which they present. 
There is very little variety from night to night. The shop 
windows are the same crowded accumulations of stock. 
The people move by in about the same manner. The 
trams pass just as regularly and as noisily. The scene has 
little of novelty — only movement. But movement is 
interesting if one has nothing more important to attend 
to. There is the chance, of course, of an accident. There 
..is the possibility that some soap-box speUbinder will pro- 
vide an hour or more of amusement. That is all. But it 
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is enough to hold a large number who have stepped out of 
their crowded homes with nothmg in particular in mind. 
At least half are doing nothing but watching the movement 
about them The other half are engaged in casual con- 
versation. I would give a lot to know what is going on m 
the minds behind the expressionless faces of those men 
who stand alone. The young men seem always to be in 
groups, the older men only occasionally. 

Loafing among the Unemployed. But it is the use 
of the streets by the unemployed which is of chief interest 
to us. At the root of much criticism of Unemployment 
Insurance are the able-bodied men who are to be seen on 
the streets during working hours, the objective evidence 
that the “ dole ” is producing paupers. So frequently is 
this the sole evidence from personal experience of those 
who make such criticisms, that I think it is desirable to 
record certain observations on the practice of “ loafing ”. 
One has only to pass through a working class commimity 
to be impressed by the number of men who apparently 
will not or cannot work. If one is not given to digging 
below the surface of appearances, it is very simple to reach 
the conclusion that these men represent the dire conse- 
quence of giving men money without demanding work in 
return. It may assist in throwing these criticisms into a 
clearer light if we question who the loafers are, how they 
spend their time, where they loaf, and the way in which 
loafing fits into their entire day’s programme. 

First of all, then, who are they ? When I first ap- 
proached the task of getting in touch with the unemployed, 
the obvious place to start was with these men on the 
streets. One of the first discoveries I made was that they 
were, at least so far as my contacts went, unskilled 
labourers. There are many skilled men out of work in 



Greenwich, but they are not on the streets Whatever 
the fact that men hang about on the streets may mdicate, 
it applies to the unskilled labourer and not to the skilled 
man. Whenever I came into contact with a skilled man 
on the street, he was there for some definite purpose 
getting a newspaper, waiting to see someone about a job, 
or other like purposes; and he was usually careful to 
explain to me why he was there. Occasionally I found a 
formerly skilled man who had been out of work for such a 
long period that he was in the " wilhng to take anything ” 
stage, with no hope of getting back to his own work 
Whether it is pride which will not allow a skilled man to 
admit before all eyes that he is out of a ]ob, or whether it 
is the comparatively attractive nature of his home, or 
whether it is the more extensive occupation with the 
alternatives to work, such as looking for a ]ob, working the 
allotment, or fixing up the house, which keeps the skilled 
man off the street, I am unable to say. Perhaps it is a com- 
bination of all three. But the fact remains that the loafers 
are recruited largely from the group of unskilled labourers. 

In order to get more detailed mformation on loafing, I 
observed in many walks about the borough where the 
loafing places were. Greenwich is a long and narrow 
borough The loafing places were located along the tram- 
line which goes the whole length of the borough, and along 
the waterfront. It was therefore possible for me in about 
an hour’s time to ride the tram along the main road and 
walk back over a route which took me past all the chief 
loafing centres. I made this trip periodically over a space 
of two months. The trips were made at the peak loafing 
hours of IX.30 a.m. and 3 p.m., on both signing days and 
days on which no signing was required at the Exchange, 
The results as to the total number of loafers and their 
composition are rather enlightening. 
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The average number apparently loafing on the streets of 
Greenwich was 260. Of this number an average of 102 
were to be found outside the Exchange. Since the Ex- 
change serves both Greenwich and Deptford, and Dept- 
ford has the larger number of unemployed, half of this 
number may be fairly assigned to Greenwich This 
brings the number of an average day’s loafers in Green- 
wich to about 210 (260 minus the 50 Deptford workers 
outside the Exchange) . An additional 58 were to be found 
in the free public libraries. 

During the time when the coimts were being made there 
were in the neighbourhood of 3,500 unemployed men in 
Greenwich. Roughly then, those who were openly 
loafing on the streets and in the free pubhc libraries 
amount to less than 8 per cent of the total number of the 
unemployed. In itself this number hardly seems to pro- 
vide an adequate basis for the criticism growing out of 
“ the number of loafers that Unemployment Insurance has 
produced.” I am quite aware that the number on the 
streets and in the libraries does not represent the total 
number who are not intelligently “ doing something about 
being out of work ”. But they are the ones who form the 
objective evidence for the casual observer, the basis for 
his conclusions. 

When some account is taken of the composition of the 
loafing groups there is cause both for concern and en- 
couragement. In the first place, of the 210 loafers on the 
streets, an average of 94, or 45 per cent., were young men. 
The industrial policy which underlies the discharging of 
young men and the sending out of apprentices at twenty- 
one years of age “ to get expenence ” has been discussed 
elsewhere in this study. Here is one of the prominent 
results of that policy. Of every 100 who yield to the 
easiest way to “ kill time ” when there is no work to be 
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done, 45 are young men for whom the lessons of self- 
disciphne and the influence of working experience have 
not come with any great force. They are a problem now. 
They wiU be more of a problem as they grow older. Here 
are young men who, at a time when they should be learn- 
ing the satisfaction of perfected skill and work-discipline, 
are learning nothing except how to get by on the minimum 
amount of effort. This is not necessarily the result of an 
unemployment insurance system. It is the result of the 
combination of an industnal policy which turns boys out 
when they can demand a man’s wage, and the lack of 
jobs to which they can go immediately. Employers 
complain of the difficulty of getting skilled men who know 
their trade. But it takes experience, and steady experi- 
ence, if one is to learn his trade. This break in their 
industrial experience ]ust when continuity is of the greatest 
importance is an unfortunate circumstance for which the 
young men cannot be blamed, nor the insurance system 
which keeps them from want criticized. 

The chief characteristic of the remaining 55 per cent, of 
the loafers is the large numbers of rather old men. I have 
no way of knowing their age, of course, except by their 
appearances ; but my impression is that well over half of 
the loafers other than the young men are pensioners. If 
this proportion is correct, about 52 out of the total of 210 
loafers might be termed middle-aged men. When one 
considers the unusual amount of imemployment in recent 
years, and the discouraging effects it has upon individuals, 
it seems rather far-fetched to lay the production of large 
groups of loafers on the shoulders of Unemployment 
Insurance. But even if every case could be traced to the 
ability to “ get by ” on the “ dole ” without working, such 
a number seems hardly an alarming proportion. 

In order to leam what the loafers were talking about, I 
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had to do a good deal of " loafing ” myself. At first I felt 
the men were suspicious of me. But eventually I was 
accepted as one of the group and had the satisfaction of 
realizing that there wasn’t a break in the conversation 
when I came up. 

It must not be inferred that loafing places, however, 
were meeting places of regular groups of unemployed 
workers who came together, as one writer in London 
suggests, “ to form a debating society on the question of 
unemployment ”. As a matter of fact one of the out- 
standing features of the loafing in Greenwich was the lack 
of conversation. Men stood alone more often than in 
groups. The young men were more sociable ; so were the 
older men who, I suppose, were pensioners. The middle- 
aged men were perfectly willing to talk when I approached 
them, but more often than not I found them alone. This 
is partly due to the breaking up of the “ gang ” spirit after 
marriage. Partly it is due to the fact that many of the 
loafers are not permanent fixtures on the comers. Men 
who were there yesterday have a job to-day. This alone- 
ness was particularly in evidence at the Exchange. " Do 
you know any of the rest of these men ? ” was answered 
almost invariably, “ Hardly any of them.” 

But there were occasions when I came across groups, 
usually of young men. What were they talking about ? 

The words of a licensed river-man will point to the most 
important item of conversation : 

" You’ve seen that lot in front of St. Alfege’s, haven’t you ? 
Well, they spend the whole day doing just one thing. From 
the time they get there in the morning, till the noon edition 
comes out, they discuss the chances of the horses or dogs 
they are going to back. Home to dmner. Back again and 
keep track of the winners as they come in. Home to tea. 
Then back in the evening to boast about or excuse their luck 
till nine-thirty or ten.” 
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I should say that racing news and accounts of their luck 
or failure heads the list of interesting topics of conversa- 
tion. Football news is a close second. 

Apart from sports, human interest stories are always sure 
of a heanng. News of what “ happened to a bloke over in 
Poplar who tried to get by with working and drawing the 
dole ”, exciting accounts of marching and demonstration 
incidents, broken now and then by a doubtful voice, 
" But what gets me is, suppose we did have that kind of a 
state, would England be England ? Now tell me that.” 
Accounts of real experiences carry their own interest and 
weight. 

During the general election campaign, there was a good 
deal of political talk, but it usually developed into a dis- 
cussion concerning the causes for hard times in terms of 
easily grasped formidas. There was no passing about of 
theories, only specific instances and supposed facts. 
These were spoken with a conviction that would do credit 
to the most learned and most dogmatic of social philo- 
sophers. 

Several individuals who have given some thought to the 
question have suggested that these loafers make this meet- 
ing an opportunity to pass on information about jobs. I 
t hink that I should have found some reference to possible 
openings for work if such were the case. I think the 
truth of the matter is that with the exception of those men 
gathered aroimd the Employment Exchange and a few 
gathered about the construction works, these men are not 
particularly interested in looking for jobs. They may 
have been — once. 

A further consideration in the truth about loafing is 
found in the location of the loafing centres. By far the 
greatest concentration is at the street comer closest to the 
Exchange. I think that it is inevitable that there should 
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be large groups of men, apparently loafing, on signing days 
Approximately 7,000 people must pass through during the 
day. Each of these is given a time at which he must 
appear. They cannot all suddenly appear on the scene at 
the stroke of the clock. Inasmuch as a new group is 
scheduled to appear every fifteen minutes, it is quite 
inevitable, since there is no waiting room provided inside, 
that a large number should wait outside The large num- 
bers, I believe, are men who are awaiting their turn But 
it would not be surprising if, havmg signed on, an indi- 
vidual should wait aroimd for a few minutes, in view of the 
fact that he has nothing in particular to do. Visualize the 
problem of herding 400 people through the Exchange 
every fifteen minutes, and you will see that a very small 
amount of time spent before and after signing on is 
sufficient to account for the appearance of large crowds of 
people doing nothing. The crowd does change. Go away 
for half an hour, and when you return, you will not see 
the same faces. 

But the crowd has its effect on the general public 
regardless of its composition. And, as we have seen, it 
has its effect upon the worker also. It would be hard to 
compute the influence on loss of hope of the sight of 
multitudes out of work every other day. Three times a 
week, “ unemployment ” becomes more than a personal 
experience, more than an industrial problem. It becomes 
a living human cloud which blots out what hope remains 
that there are enough jobs to go around. To read in the 
newspapers that 4,000 men are out of work in Greenwich 
would not have the effect that coming into a crowd of 
400 unemployed men three times a week has The fact of 
unemployment is sharply pictured for every man. It is 
hard to get that picture suffiaently out of one’s mind to be 
hopeful about gettmg a job. 
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Apart from the Exchange comer, the loafing centres in 
Greenwich are, with one or two exceptions, places where in 
former days construction gangers would come to secure 
men. The Employment Exchange system has practically 
abohshed this practice, but the habits of predecessors who 
were looking for work are inherited by these men who are 
not looking for work. 

Loafing at other points than these corners tends to be 
concentrated at some street repair or construction 30b. 
Said one middle-aged man whom I met at such a place, 
“ You see these fellows hanging around here. Some folks 
say they’re loafing. Well, they’re not. They are hoping 
the ganger will need some more help. It’s no fun just to 
watch other men work when your nippers need food.” 

The last comment about loafing concerns the way in 
which it fits into the life that an unemployed individual 
is forced to live. When a man loses his job he spends his 
time looking for another job. Some keep at this for 
months Some soon give up and, realizing how futile their 
own efforts have become, just wait for something to 
happen. For these, street loafing becomes the easiest and 
in many cases the most interestmg alternative when the 
question of " killing time ” is involved. 

But it is well to remember that loafing, as it is popularly 
conceived, is simply doing in the open what one is forced to 
do somewhere if there is no work to do. 

Public-house. There are fifty-three public-houses 
in Greenwich. Some idea of the adequacy of this number 
of dispensers of alcoholic beverages can be gained from the 
fact that seventy-three grocery stores serve the same 
territory. 

I visited the ” pubs ” on my daily rounds of the borough 
and found very few men in them during working hours. 
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In other words the unemployed are not giving a great deal 
of their patronage to the public-houses during working 
hours The concentration of patronage for the “ pubs ” 
was at noon and immediately following closmg time for 
factories in the afternoon. Patronage at this time was 
largely from working men off for lunch or stopping for a 
short dnnk before going home. Business picked up again 
m the evening, when drinking was largely social in char- 
acter. Conversations with the unemployed support the 
impression that they are not spending any great amount 
of their msurance money for beer. “ You can’t afford it, 
mate.” “ You've got to eat first.” “ Yes, I miss the 
evenings over at the Green Man but you can’t dnnk alone, 
and it costs money when there’s a crowd ” There was no 
reason why these men should be desirous of giving me a 
good impression of their conduct. Comments like those 
quoted were too common to be the result of such a desire. 

The curtailing of time spent in the pubhc-houses when 
unemployed has advantages and disadvantages. The 
result in the focusing of available resources on personal 
necessities which are more necessary than alcohol will be 
hailed as an advantage. But the public-house is one of 
those centres of association in which men find their atti- 
tudes measured against the approval or disapproval of the 
group. 

There is first of aU the ordinary gathering over the glass 
of beer. This may take place in the public bar, the private 
bar, or the saloon bar, according to one’s pocket-book and 
the state of one’s clothes. The saloon bar is the most 
ehte. But there are other activities as well. Publicans 
have tied their patronage to their houses in many ways. 
We have already mentioned the slate clubs. Another 
fund of a similar nature is the holiday fund. Char-a-banc 
trips are organized for certain days in the summer-time. 

U.M. 0 
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Contributions gathered over the year pay for these. These 
occasional week-end outings are the only out-of-town 
vacations that many workers get. Incidentally they are 
good business propositions for the publicans. All of these 
side activities tie a loyal group of followers to the house. 
In addition to these activities, the majority of the public- 
houses have teams of various kinds : dart teams, football 
teams, cricket teams. Before the days of the cinema 
these side activities of the public-houses were even more 
important than they are to-day. The cinema has made 
inroads on their popularity. It offers an alternative cheap 
amusement. But it has by no means replaced the public- 
house. 

Reading. Reading among the unemployed in Green- 
wich is largely of books secured at the free public libraries, 
and of newspapers. News-vendors complained that 
during times of depressed trade there was a large falling 
off in the purchase of magazines. Among those who kept 
diaries of their week’s activities, an average of 107 hours 
a week was spent in reading. Of this time 5-3 hours were 
devoted to newspapers, 4 3 hours to books, and i-i hour to 
magazmes. 

Inasmuch as books drawn from the public library 
occupy such an important place, it is well to ask what sort 
of books are drawn. The figures issued by the public 
library, of course, include books drawn by other than 
unemployed men, but I found no mdications that unem- 
ployment had any specific influence on the type of books 
read. The constant concentration of interest is on books 
of fiction. Books on the social sciences are no more 
popular than books on the natural sciences. Neither did 
I find any indication in the homes of the workers that any 
large numbers of them were reading books on Socialism 
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or Trade Unionism or other works on economic and 
pohtical theory. If all the books issued m social sciences 
were issued one to each family, approximately i family m 
every 22 would have come in touch with such a book 
during the course of a year. Compare this with a yearly 
average of between four and five fiction books per family. 
Systematic interest in social and economic study is rare 
among the workers. Political speakers were merely 
facing the facts when they argued on the basis of the needs 
of the persons to whom they were speaking rather than 
on the basis of the political and economic theories of the 
men whose disciples they were. 

Effect of Unemployment on Group Life. One of 
the most teUing effects of unemployment is upon the 
group life of the individuals concerned. The worker in 
common with the other members of the community finds 
clubs and lodges to be one desirable alternative in the 
spendmg of his leisure time. The expense of such organi- 
zations with their calls for dues and special assessments, 
with their reqmrements of new clothes for special occa- 
sions, makes it necessary for the unskilled worker to forgo 
many of the possibilities which are open to the artisan. 
Another feature which struck me was the fact that the 
skilled workers, the unskilled, and the “ black coats ” mix 
until they are married. But after marriage the associa- 
tions of childhood are broken up by the tendency of each 
class of worker to live in a neighbourhood largely ia- 
habited by members of his own status. Removed from 
the centre of activity of the “ gang ”, contact becomes 
less and less. New associations are formed, if at all, in the 
neighbourhood to which one has moved. 

Unemployment with its inevitable curtailing of the 
means of support has a tendency, according to the testi- 
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mony of the unemployed, to decrease the activities of 
men in their groups, particularly where there is a financial 
obligation. Even where financial obligations are over- 
looked by the club for the period of unemployment, the 
fact of not being able to pay one’s way causes such associ- 
ations to be regarded as less desirable. I can recall very 
vividly the two contacts I had with a painter who had 
been out of work for several months. The first contact 
was at a meeting of a working-man’s club We talked 
before the meeting about the attempts he was making 
to keep his head above water, by means of insurance, 
by sending other members of his family to work, and by 
pawning We were discussing this last method when 
the meeting began. The question for discussion that 
evening was the budget. A deficit faced the club and one 
suggestion for meeting it was a “ training week ” in which 
each member would forgo some customary luxury such 
as a packet of cigarettes or the cinema. They were to 
put the amount thus saved into the treasury. They 
discussed the matter in a perfectly serious way, always 
on the assumption that there were luxuries which they 
could forgo. The contrast in the positions of these young 
men who had money to spend on even such moderate 
luxuries and this man, a member of the same group, who 
had a pocket full of pawn tickets was so obvious and 
cutting that it made me wish I could say to the fellow, 
“ Come on, let’s go out and get a breath of air.” Even 
if this man continues to attend the club meetings, actually 
he is slipping outside of its fellowship through his ina- 
bility to live and participate in the activities as the other 
members do, 

A week later I spent the evening with this man and his 
family. My supposition with respect to his feeling was 
correct. Here was his comment : 
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“ God, man, but it cut me the other night, that discussion. 

I know right well I have nothmg to offer out of a week hke 
that. I’m thinking of dropping out of the club, because I 
like to keep my end up. I can’t do it and I know what they 
think of me even if they don’t say it.” 

The effect of unemployment is to cause a man to feel 
more and more alone simply because it reduces the possi- 
bilities of his sharing in group activities. His income 
will not permit it. 

Gambling. Gambling takes many forms among 
F.nglisb workers. Unemployment does not seem to put 
a serious check to it. A share in a chance on the Irish 
Sweep, a ‘‘ tanner” or a shilling bet with the street 
bookie, the purchase of a magazme which runs compe- 
titions, the sharmg in lotteries formed for vanous pur- 
poses — from supporting hospitals and building chapels 
to boosting sales— these are a few of the ways in which 
English workers, employed and unemployed, ” take a 
chance ”. 

For a week before and after the Irish Sweep the most 
prominent headlines in all but the most conservative 
papers were devoted to news of the drawings and human 
interest stories of men and women who won. The win- 
ning by an individual who had purchased his ticket 
with Unemployment Insurance benefit (and there were 
several) was the signal for many columns of pubhcity. 
Editorials commented upon the chance element m life 
and likened the Irish Sweep to life. In the midst of 
this wholesale gambling there appeared the regular 
items, to which an inch or two was devoted, headed 
“ Another betting case at Wellmg,” " Bookie fined at 
Lewisham.” 

I soon located the coffee shops where there was little 
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conversation other than the stories of luck on the races 
or stories of what would have happened, " If ” 

The noon editions of the London papers carry little 
else than racing news. The stories of lucky is. bets 
are food for much thought among those who loaf on the 
streets. The discussion of the ments of horses and dogs 
is sure to arouse interest in any club. 

One afternoon’s experience is so typical of the spirit 
and hope for reward that dominates the practice of bet- 
ting that it win be sufficient to illustrate this character- 
istic interest of English workers. This afternoon was 
spent at the races in company with an unemployed 
builder’s labourer. He gave me the tips on how to make 
money. He had made 29s. the week before. “ That’s a 
tidy little sum, eh mate ? ” nudging me. It was the only 
■subject on which his face lighted up. “ You can make 
sweet money down here, and don’t you forget it. And it 
means shoes for the kiddies and a new coat for the missus.” 

“But that kind of luck doesn't happen very often, 
does it ? ” 

“ Ah, you’d be surprised, mate.” 

" Now, you follow me. You see that fellow up there 
waving his hands around ? Well, he’s getting tips and 
passing them on to the fellows at the books. Pretty 
soon you see a well dressed fellow come up who seems to 
know the signs. When he rushes off to place his bet, 
you follow him and you won’t go wrong. What is good 
enough for his poimd is good enough for my shilhng. 
They know, them boys do, they know.” 

This was an afternoon’s racing, so necessarily any of 
the workers who were there were not in employment, at 
least not on full tune. There was about a half-and-half 
'gathering of well-dressed sports and workers. But the 
sports were doing the betting. 
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The workers don't seem to be following your advice 
very well to follow the sports to the bookies " 

“ Well, they haven't got the money for big bets and a 
lot of those fellows don’t want to take tanners and shillings. 
A lot of us place our bets on the streets. You see that 
bookie over there ^ Well, he pays £12 a week to a 
friend of mine just to go around to the pubhc-houses and 
collect the bets. Dangerous business, of course. He's 
been arrested three times in the last month. But what 
are fines to him ^ Pooh ! " 

We returned to the comer where I had found my guide 
loafing earlier in the afternoon We dodged into an 
archway to get out of the ram About a dozen others 
sought the same shelter. They were all of them comparing 
luck on the races. The distinction enjoyed by those 
who '' knew their horses or dogs " was too obvious to 
miss. 

Why do they gamble, even when other fundamental 
needs are not taken care of adequately ^ Surely this 
is a very uneconomic expenditure of money. It is not so 
in the minds of those who do it. 

Consider a few of the answers to the question “ Is 
placing your money on the horses or dogs, or taking a 
chance in a lottery a good investment ? " — 

“ It only costs a tanner or a shilhng and see what you 
might get." 

'"Why of course it's a good investment. It's your only 
chance to get out of a 26s. rut* It don’t happen often, that’s 
true, but think of when it does." 

I suppose m some ways it's not. But it gets dull living 
on 30S with two kids to support. Now one of those thirty 
bob might bring you in a tidy sum, maybe almost as much 
as you get from the Labour. It's worth tr3fing, I say.” 
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The hope of being able to climb, if only for a few days, 
above the dead level upon which they are forced to hve 
for lack of income is sufficient mcentive to cause them 
to forgo a shidmg’s worth of comfort now in order to 
have a chance at the possibility. Gambling is the avenue 
which their inhented folkways present as the means of 
" getting out of the rut.” It is as normal as the other 
ways of making a living. Gamblmg is just as “ right ” 
as getting the money to gamble with. It is made ‘ ‘ right ’ ’ 
by the mores ^ of the group. Note the difference m 
this t5rpe of pla3dng the future and the ts^pe which is 
exemplified by savings. The reward here is compara- 
tively large and it comes at once. If successful, the pay- 
ment is made immediately. Far more important to 
these men than the thriU of gambhng is the chance of 
increasing their income far beyond the point they can 
ever hope to reach by ordinary methods. 

Other Forms of Recreation. Other forms of recre- 
ation named on the diaries of the unemployed men in- 
clude watching and participating in sports, dancing, and 
whist drives, and a number of activities which centre 
around the home. On Saturday afternoon the parks 
and public open spaces are filled with young men playing 
football. The diaries indicate that all of the men were 
drawn to these matches at least once a week, either as 
spectators or participants, usually the former. Partici- 
pation in sports, while showing nearly as large an average 
as in time spent in watching sports, was concentrated 
more heavily among a few men who belonged to clubs. 

* See Sumner, W G , Folkways, § 34. Sumner distinguishes 
between mores or group habits which are considered important 
for the welfare of the group and mclude a judgement of " right- 
ness,” and folkways which have not been raised to such a level. 
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Cross-word puzzles axe more than a game. There is 
a possibility of getting large prizes for the correct solu- 
tions. The newspapers offer the prizes apparently as a 
stimulus to circulation. So popular is this indoor sport 
that there is a weekly paper published giving the solutions 
or keys to the solutions of the puzzles in the other papers. 

A great deal of time is spent at home, according to the 
diaries, particularly by the married men. An average 
of nearly five hours a day, exclusive of sleep, is spent at 
home, by all the unemployed. 

My impression from reading the diaries of the unem- 
ployed is that they are not idling their time away. Their 
time is fully occupied, for the most part at useful tasks. 
The extra time which is on their hands after time spent 
looking for work is deducted, is spent by most of the 
men at home, not in the “ pubs ” or on the streets. 
What time is lost and cannot be accounted for is lost due 
to the irregularity of the daily programme, the lack of 
routine. Their recreation is simple and inexpensive but 
is not limited to the amusements which are to be had 
free. The strain of unemplo5nnent is felt, but they have 
had sufiicient financial resources to avoid being completely 
cut off from a normal amount of recreation. 
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THE PLACE OF RELIGION 

T here are thirty-seven churches, chapels, and 
missions in Greenwich which are attempting to 
organize the religious life and thought of its inhabitants. 
The methods of these institutions include Sunday services 
of worship, numerous clubs and classes for the rehgious 
education of the children and young people, organizations 
to interest all “ members and friends ”, young and old, 
in the work of the church by giving them something to 
do of either a financial or a functional nature, in carr57ing 
on a part of that work, social service for the unfortunate 
members of the community in need of assistance, and 
pastoral and staff visitation with a view to assisting 
people with then religious and personal problems. 

According to the ministers all of this institutional 
activity is an attempt to “ preach the gospel of Christ in 
ways that touch the lives of the people very intimately ”. 

It is significant to note the centres of interest for the 
leaders of religious life, the clerg 3 mien. What is their 
estimate of the religious needs of people as indicated by 
the themes they most frequently stress in their sermons ? 
What is their analysis of religious need on which they 
are basing their institutional programmes ^ 

During my stay in Greenwich, I visited each week 
religious services and church clubs, attended mission 
meetings and had long interviews with the ministers 

302 
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of the five leading working-class churches in the borough. 
The following conclusions are based on those experiences. 

The sermons discussed two sorts of themes, which 
might be classified as doctrinal and ethical. Very little 
need be said of the doctrinal sermons They were de- 
livered in phrases which were remote from the normal 
vocabulary of the workers. My impression was that 
the phrases were simply formulas handed down from the 
recorded experiences of a former day. 

The nature of the sermons on ethical themes may be 
inferred from the following hst of sermon topics and 
'' Notes from the Wayside Pulpit prominently displayed 
on bulletins in front of several of the churches , 

content."' This sermon was built around the story 
of a stone-breaker who was discontented each time his wish 
to be something else was satisfied by some magical power, 
until at last he wished to be a stone-breaker agam. 

We have waited for the Lord and we shall rejoice in His 
salvation." A discussion of '‘waitmg", "rejoicing" and 
" salvation " without much reference to the connection of 
these words in the theme. 

" Make sure of God." A flaying of doubters. 

" All thmgs have become new " Emphasis upon the 
phenomenon that hardship appears m a new hght " to him 
who believes 

" Don’t spend to-day admiring what you did yesterday." 

" No road is so dark but that a friend makes it brighter." 

" Courage." 

"Hope" 

" Cheerfulness " 

" God IS good." 

All but one of the ministers interviewed, when asked 
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what themes they thought most needed stressing in the 
sermons, answered in words which could be summarized . 

“The life of God in the life of man The comfort of a 
loving God ” 

It is the bleakness of their parishioners’ hves, according 
to the ministers, which makes such a message necessary. 
Emphasis on this theme did appear in practically every 
sermon — ^largely through repetition of traditional phrases. 
Some individuals stated that such repetition was assunng 
to them. It is probable that their chief need was that 
someone with authority should believe very positively 
what they themselves ■wished to believe. 

The “ be good and be happy ” and " comfort of God ” 
platitudes which were so prominent in the sermons are 
not without their place in the lives of those who listen. 
The problems of keeping their heads above the per- 
plexities and the petty irritations of daily li'ving with 
self and family and neighbour are most important for 
many of them. There is little enough comfort in the 
midst of their numerous problems. It is ob'vious, how- 
ever, that such a message and service does not suggest 
to the worker that the Church has a functional relation- 
ship of great importance to the canning on of the chief 
concern of his life, makmg a living. 

If attendance is an indication of interest there was 
little interest in the preaching services. There was, 
however, support for the evening meetings at the missions 
where singmg was the chief feature. The services of 
this nature made up in enthusiasm what they lacked in 
rehgious devotion. 

In addition to the church services, educational work 
of a religious nature was carried on among the children. 
The Sunday schools were well attended, the parents for 
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one reason or another apparently seeming to think it 
important that their children should be exposed to what 
most of them termed a " religious influence The 
parents appreciated the work which the churches were 
doing in this way among their children. A similar pur- 
pose is served by the mission meeting held for children 
as a part of the “ social service ” of the middle-class 
churches among the poor. The following account taken 
from my notebook is typical. 

About 300 children had been gathered from the imme- 
diate neighbourhood streets to sing religious songs, 
pray and listen to a sermonette. Three hundred boys 
and girls all below the age of ten were seated in long 
rows, kicking their heels, shoving each other, and excitedly 
talking loudly enough to be heard. Here and there 
throughout the young audience were standing men and 
women who were attempting to keep the noise as much 
in check as possible by imposing a stem adult discipline 
on spontaneous child exuberance. 

The leader blows the whistle. “ That’s the whistle, 
children. Stop your talking, you. Do you hear? I’m 
talking to You. Do you want to be sent out ? ” 

" Yus.” But he stays. 

By dint of much exertion and exhortation and ap- 
proaches of adults from behind to jerk a troublesome 
youngster out of his seat and separate him from his 
cromes (an act which causes the rest of the crowd to 
stand and look towards the centre of excitement) a meas- 
ure of quiet is secured. The state of affairs resembles 
very much the condition of a man trying to avoid, but 
on the verge of, a sneeze. 

A song, “ Jesus Loves the Little Children ” is sung. 
They must know the words from memory for the song 
sheet is hung so high that I could not read the words. 
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But they sing lustily and sit down By this time, the 
penny bank deposits are completed at the far end of the 
hah and one source of shuffling feet, and of attempts to 
keep on those feet in spite of pushing, is removed. 

“ Now say after me this prayer : Our Father 
Thunderous response “ OuR Father 
" We thank Thee “ We Thank Thee 
And so the prayer is made in a tone which resembles 
the taking of an oath of allegiance. It secures unity, 
however, and when the speaker appears there is a measure 
of quiet and a bit less need for the police activity of the 
helpers. The need increases, however, and there is a 
growing sound as of an approaching storm during the 
talk. The noise gets louder and louder as the mmutes 
of the speech go by. But the children know what is 
expected of them and the storm does not break until 
the speaker has finished. Then it bursts with the pound- 
ing of feet and the clapping of hands and shrill whistles 
and here and there a cheer. 

All but one of the ministers interviewed stated their 
opinion that all the activities of the Church were simply 
feeders to the “ preaching of the word ”. That was the 
important effort. The activities were not valued in 
themselves save as they led the persons concerned into 
contact with the religious faith of the Church which 
sponsored them. 

This other minister was rather an outstanding ex- 
ception to his fellow clergymen. He was represented on 
most of the social welfare organizations of the community, 
a member of Rotary and a Free Mason, had turned an 
old saloon into a working-man’s club, was the leader of 
a Boy Scout troop. He made the men feel that he was 
interested in their club doings for their own value, not 
because they might bring him new communicants. He 
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met his people in his numerous connections in the com- 
munity as well as through his pastoral visitations and 
ministrations His church was m the poorest section 
of the borough, but its work had the confidence of the 
working-men of the whole district When there is a 
tendency to think of a church in terms of the mioister 
who leads it, the personahty and activity and mtelKgence 
of the mmister is an important factor in the attitude 
of the workers towards that church. 

There is nothing of particular importance to report 
concerning the numerous club activities gomg on in con- 
nection with the church. Their function is primarily 
social rather than religious, save insofar as they may 
contribute money to the support of the church. There 
remains to be noted, however, the type of activity of 
the churches which is carried on, not by a single church, 
but by a number of churches acting in co-operation. 
The maintenance of hospitals and orphan asylums, the 
organization of “ Church and Industry Leagues for the 
promotion of Christian ideals in industry, and similar 
activities have an important part in the programme. The 
local church life may feel this effort only in the strain for 
funds to support it. It is almost an activity of the organi- 
zation rather than a spontaneous expression of the life 
of the members of the organization. The efforts are 
sponsored by the ecclesiastical leadership, and certain 
laymen are given the task of " pushing the project ”. 
These individuals may be somewhat unrepresentative of 
the rank and file of the membership of the local churches, 
but when they come together, one gets the impression 
of a definite, religiously motivated group of men and 
women doing a job which they feel to be of importance 
and of service to their fellows. 

The impression one gains is that the religious institu- 
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tions of Greenwich are not dominant factors in the life 
of that borough. The problems and promises which are 
the focus of churchgoers’ attention are not of dominant 
community interest. They are the special problems and 
interests of a few members of the community. If any- 
thing is clear it is that the churches in Greenwich do 
not represent a community force finding expression in a 
community institution and filling a community function. 
Neither from the point of view of its dominant influence 
in the fives of the majority of the individuals nor of its 
wrestling with the problems which to a majonty of 
citizens seem important as objects of united action can 
the church life of Greenwich be described as a community 
activity. The business of making a living is carried on 
with almost no relationship to organized religion. Now 
and again a thundering denunciation is proclaimed 
against the present economic order from the pulpit. But 
no functional relationship exists between the pulpit and 
industry whereby the denunciation in one can be trans- 
formed into a revised system and condition of work in 
the other. The business of managing Greenwich com- 
munity problems is carried on without much resort to 
reUgious sanctions. The voluntary activity on behalf 
of the unfit and unable is the closest approach to com- 
munity action. Even here, however, the sporadic nature 
of the assistance suffers unfavourably in comparison with 
the consecutive and continued assistance on the part 
of the state and local authorities. 

There is little in the programme of the churches which 
suggests to the rmemployed worker, “ Here is an insti- 
tution which can be of help to men who are in my predica- 
ment ”. There is nothing which indicates to him that 
organized religion has any effective relation with the 
forces which cause jobs to come and go. His chief con- 
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cem at the moment, finding an alternative method of 
getting a living, seems somewhat remote from the pro- 
gramme we have been viewing. 

Religious Thoughts and Activities of the Workers. 
Another reason for the lack of connection between the 
church and the attempts men make to adjust to a con- 
dition of unemployment is to be found in the religious 
thoughts of the men themselves. In such thoughts, 
particularly among the unskilled, there is little place 
for the church. Unemplo3mient has little effect on the 
church coimections of the individuals simply because 
such coimections are so infrequent. 

Among the tmemployed who were interviewed, those 
who had coimections with the church were invariably 
skilled workers. That this was not an accidental grouping 
of persons mterviewed is indicated by the testimony of 
the ministers. Members, and particularly active working 
members, were drawn from the artisan class. This 
group was both more interested and more faithful than 
either the unskilled or the business and professional 
groups, according to these witnesses. Simday school 
teachers, leaders of clubs, and deacons were largely re- 
cruited in Greenwich from among the skilled workers. 
The lack of religious interests of an organized nature 
among the very poor is a common observation of the 
ministers. There are two statements, however, which 
ought to be made. One is that there are in the poorest 
homes along the river-front occasional families who are 
loyal members of the mission churches. The other fact 
is that where these people will not go to church, the 
church often goes to them. On the Sunday evenings 
when I was visiting in the homes of the very poor, in- 
variably withm sound of the homes there were conducted 
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one and sometimes two mission meetings in the open air. 
There is no organized programme of these meetings, but 
the nonconformist churches, the Salvation Army, and 
private religious missions run by enthusiastic citizens 
supply some of the lack of formal religious ministration. 

What reasons do the unemployed workers give for 
their failure to have close connections with organized 
religion ^ A number of them may speak for themselves 

“ People are just as religious as ever but the outside activi- 
ties of the churches like dances, choral clubs, and the hke 
aren't so prominent because the political parties and other 
organizations take care of those things These things used 
to be the big show and keep people's attention focused on 
the church." — A brewer's labourer, 

“ Why don't more people go to church ^ Well, it's mostly 
the War I think. There were Protestants joining with 
Catholics to fight Protestants. Now that ain't right, is it ? 
And a-praymg to the same God. That may not be very 
deep reasoning but most of us jump to our conclusions like 
that, don’t we ? " — A bmlder's labourer. 

It all depends on my boss. If he's a religious man, so 
am I, see ? " — A sheet-metal worker, 

“ You get put through the hoops proper at the shop if it 
is known that you are religious But if they laugh at me, 
I laugh at them, for I know what I'm doing. But lots of 
fellows go under m that kmd of treatment and stop thmking 
and call themselves atheists " — Labourer, pa%nt factory, 

“ I am't got much use for the church but I do think it's 
pretty awful the way folks don't pay no attention to proper 
respect for rehgion. Why you see young fellows standing 
down on the comer as don't even take their hats off when a 
hearse passes." — A cable hand, 

“ There's one reason not many of us go to church. It's 
because our clothes don't look like those that the church 
people wear. I remember once when I was in better days 
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than now that I brought a friend to church and the people 
remarked about his clothes. So the next Sunday I put on my 
old clothes and went with him agam. I heard someone 
behind me whisper, 'Old — ought to know better than to 
come to church that way So the next Sunday I went 
again m my old clothes and took my good suit wrapped up 
in a big cloth. When they asked me what it was, I told 
them that I had brought my good clothes to church"' — 
A cahnet-maker. 

There are some parsons that know the people and are 
good sports like that chap down at St. Martm's at Charing 
Cross. He opens up his pews for the men on the embankment 
to sleep on. He says the house of God is open to all the home- 
less when the police criticized him. But this parson down 
here at St. X , he drew his coat aside one day when I came m 
the tram and sat down by him. I got no use for him ." — A 
hmldet’s labourer, 

“ It takes money to run those churches, mate, and the 
parsons have to run after the men with money so to keep 
them going. When they get that done they got no time for 
us ." — A dock labourer 

" I don't like to have even my wife go to church because 
she gets with a lot of other women and gets gabby They 
talk too much when a bunch of women gets together." 

Most of these reasons as stated appear to be largely 
rationalizations. There are more fundamental causes for 
the attitude of the unemployed towards the Church. 

Difference between Traditional and Actual 
Faith. A prominent reason is that the elements of the 
traditional faith as preserved by the churches are at 
variance with the actual and practical religious faith of 
the workers. The articles of faith which were apparent 
in the working creeds of those with whom I spoke are a 
belief in God, the recognition of the desirability of ethical 
living, and a puzzled belief or hope in a future life* 
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There is little reasoned connection between these. 
The testimony of the ministers is unanimous that the 
divine sanction of the rules of conduct is rapidly becoming 
a thing of the past. The connection between life after 
death and right living is in a hazily comprehended manner 
supposed to give the benefit of the doubt to right living. 
But the exact relationship is confused because no clear- 
cut idea of the nature of life after death is held. 

The following statements made by the unemployed will 
indicate the general trend of their thought 

“ Tm pretty sure there is a Supreme Being all right, and 
a man ought to play square with him. But IVe got a sus- 
picion that this remcamation stuff is rot. When you're 
dead, you’re dead, that’s all. But maybe I'm wrong about 
that .” — A bmlder*$ labourer. 

” I’m all mixed up about God. I don’t see much in the 
world to make me think there’s a God. Like in the country 
now where I’ve been once in awhile, there’s sky and trees, 
and things. I used to go there to camp when I was a kid. 
I can imagine that fellows who see that a lot get a chance to 
think about God. But streets and trams and brick walls 
don’t help much in that line.” — Labourer, soap factory. 

” I don’t have no time for the church, it’s full of hypocrites. 
But that don’t mean I don’t believe there’s a Supreme 
Being .” — An engineer. 

'' I dare say there must have been a God to start the thing 
off, but he doesn’t seem to do much about it now .” — A printer. 

The faith that there is a God is present almost invariably 
among the men. But just what or who God is^ what 
his relationship to them or to other people is, these are 
matters upon which there are few convictions. As one 
writer has put it, God is a hazy oblong blur 

As is to be expected from the lack of definiteness in 
the conception of God, there is evident a decreasing 
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emphasis on the divine sanction of the rules of right 
living. The ministers say the people are making their 
decisions on the basis of an inherited conscience * 

Their fathers were good ' because it was the will of 
God ' ; their children are good because it is the thing 
to do, it is the customary behaviour made proper 
by their training, they have forgotten their fathers' 
reason." I am not competent to pass judgement on the 
reasons for the behaviour of the fathers of a generation 
ago. But I did find little evidence that the men to-day 
were governing their behaviour or defending it as being 
in accordance with divine wishes or commands. 

The phrase that recurs in the conversations is, “ Being 
good after your own nund " — 

I never think of being good as obeying God. I’m no 
angel, but so far as I am ail right, I'm that way because it’s 
right to be that way, that's ah ." — A stevedore. 

“ I never think of God in connection with my daily hving, 
whether it's to support what I think is nght or damn what I 
know is wrong. But that don't mean I'm not religious. 
It'll be necessary when I die. And anyhow, I have a feehng 
that there's something m rehgion and I’m better off with it 
than without it ." — A motor lorry drwer, 

" I have my own ideas about what is right and what is 
wrong, and I try to live by them I’m a teetotaller myself, 
this is my button, and I’m not ashamed of it either. But 
what does that have to do with God ^ It’s just doing what 
you think is right after your own mmd, I calls it ." — A casual 
labourer. 

Throughout all the testimony there runs the belief 
that religion and ethical living are somehow related, but 
it seldom goes beyond the simple statement, A religious 
man ought to be good, but it’s not necessary to be reli- 
gious to live right". But just where do the ideas of 
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what right hving consists of come from ? The interesting 
phenomenon to me was that the reason for " right ” 
conduct among most of the men was not the retaining 
of religious status, but the retaining of the respect of 
one’s fellows. 

Growing Secularization of Adjustments. In the 
midst of such a lack of defimteness concerning the nature 
of God on the one hand, and the lack of conviction con- 
cerning the relation of God to human conduct on the other, 
one would not expect the church to play a very important 
r 61 e in the adjustment problems of the unemployed. 
But there is a more important reason than this. Briefly 
stated, it is as follows • Religion is primarily an adjust- 
ment to the unknown and mysterious elements which 
are at work in the world about men.^ The Church once 
offered the principal way of controlling or adjusting to 
those elements. But the field of the unknown is de- 
creasing. Where the source of contingencies is under- 
stood, secular ways of adjustment are presenting them- 
selves or are being worked out. In many ways these 
new folkways appear to meet the situation better than 
the institutionalized religious folkways. 

Let us view that process from two angles. Fust, 
what are the unknown elements of importance in the 
life of the worker ? Second, what are the ways in which 
he is meeting them ? The minor place of organized 
religion in those adjustments will be evident. 

There are a number of interests in the lives of the 
workers in Greenwich which contain elements of uncer- 
tainty and mystery. It is probable that a longer associ- 

^ See Sumner, W. G., and Keller, A G , Science of Society, 
”¥01. II , Sections 194-7 tor O’ discussion of the aleatory element 
as the basic life condition to which religion is an adjustment 
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ation with them would have brought to light other 
interests Those which came within my observation are 
listed here. 

The union of a man and a maid and the rearing and 
training of children are, and perhaps always will be, 
events of uncertainty and mystery. Among Greenwich 
workers it is a matter of common agreement that much 
of the fortune of home buildmg still “ lies m the lap of 
the gods”. 

The effects of decreasing necessity for rehgious obser- 
vances in the making of a hving are having their reper- 
cussions here. But it is not surpnsing to find that the 
churches and chapels are stiU the centres for the solemni- 
zation of most marriages, and that the Sunday schools 
and young people’s church organizations are still popular 
even when the sending of children to such “ influences ” 
marks the end of the participation of the parents in 
institutional religious life. 

When the worker faces death, he faces the great un- 
known. In that unknown the customary machinery of 
governments and industry with which he is famOiar 
does not operate. In the contemplation of the prospect 
of death he has a stimulus to thought about the existence 
of a spiritual world and its relation to this. Since the 
necessary fundamentals of this world hold very little 
ultimate mystery for him, however, and so many are 
beheved to be ultimately explainable in terms of human 
action, he has little occasion to relate the spintual world 
to the physical world whose needs are so pressing. Never- 
theless, it is not strange that with relation to the services 
and ritual surroundmg death the churches have lost 
comparatively few of their functions. 

There is, of course, the opportunity for ostentation, 
which death brings which would, no doubt, make the 
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funeral important in any case, although the opportunity 
for ostentation is probably proportional to the “ crisis ” 
nature of the event Certainly next to weddings, funerals 
are the events which are considered one of the necessary 
accompaniments to a “ proper ” life. All the pastors 
and social workers agreed to this impression which came 
to me through contact with the workers. The life 
insurance money, where such money is available, is only 
for the funeral The tombstone men know the import- 
ance of ending the funeral at a properly decorated grave. 
Many were the complaints on the part of social workers 
that these merchants would often pass off a practically 
unsaleable tombstone at a ridiculously large price on an 
imsuspecting widow who “ wants to do right by her man ”. 
Plumes on the horses drawing the hearse and carriages, 
drivers dressed like “ gentlemen’s ” coachmen, all this 
is a part of the event which is almost looked forward to, 
at least by everyone but the principal character in the 
scene. Years afterwards they continue to teU as they 
gather for an evening around the kitchen grate about the 
“fine way her husband did for poor Jenny”. 

Together with weddings, funerals are life’s big events. 
They axe not only the crisis points in life, they are the 
great events that for once lift a man or woman out of 
the ordinary association with his feUows, distinguish 
him or her as the principal character. No stone must 
be left unturned which it is possible to turn, to make this 
a memorable occasion. 

Another contact is made with the unknown when 
men search and strive for a more ideal world. 

Any mstitution which stimulates even a few men to 
put into practice an attitude which conflicts sharply with 
,the accepted practices of the time and place must be 
reckoned as a social force. It yet remains to be seen 
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whether the efforts of a few religious men to arouse their 
churches to an interest in the problems of society will 
ever succeed. There are men at work at this attempt 
in Greenwich. There is some indication that two of the 
churches are beginning to use their educational machmery 
to stimulate fresh thinking as well as to place religious 
sanctions about ideas which are contrary to the accepted 
practices of the day, which look forward to a “ kingdom 
of God on earth ”. The anti-war propaganda and the 
agitation for industrial democracy are examples of this 
beginning. 

Men have opportunities to work for a more ideal world, 
however, through channels other than the Church. Their 
search for truth and ideals can be conducted in other 
places. There is, for instance, the whole adult school 
movement whose groups are assisting in the search for 
an answer to life’s mysteries through the reading and 
the study of popular scientific works on the subjects in 
question. There is the Co-operative movement which, 
in addition to suppl3dng matenal goods, promotes educa- 
tional opportunities and a chance for association in 
dramatics and music and learning as a part of its pro- 
gramme of " co-operation ” in all of life’s activities. 
According to the secretary of the local Labour Party, 
there are 13,000 co-operators among the 22,000 families 
in Greenwich. There is the Labour Party and the Labour 
League of Youth with its tangible goal and growing and 
tested machmery of pohtical action for the attainment 
of a better society. How extensive the movement of 
youth away from the activities of the Church to the 
activities of the Labour Party is, I have no way of 
measuring ; but I found clear evidence of the movement. 
One father expressed his opinion of the way in which 
his two boys had made such a shift in interest ; 
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" It's just as well, too, for after all religion is really the 
experience of giving yourself to something bigger than you are. 
The Labour Party stands for a better world on this side of 
the grave and I can think of nothing I’d rather have my sons 
working for, not even the Church.” 

There are the numerous men’s and women’s service clubs. 
For the more unfortunate members of the co mmuni ty 
there is mass demonstration with its sense of doing some- 
thing important and occasionally an appeal to join m a 
world brotherhood of labour for a specific purpose in 
which the participant can recognize an immediate benefit 
for himself as weU as for his fellows There are the 
spontaneous conversations and relationships with friends 
in which such idealism can be expressed if not acted 
upon. In all these ways the workers can take stock of 
future chances for a more comfortable if not a more ideal 
world, and throw themselves into the effort to achieve their 
goal. If such idealism is religious, then interest in such 
rehgious themes is stiU alive. But the themes are seldom 
coated in a theological garment. It is significant that a 
number of the men who expressed such views disliked 
talking about religion with their pastor who represented 
for them the institutionalized thought of the ” saints ”. 

The one church which was making good headway 
among the workers was the one in which the minister 
recognized the essential nature of the folkways by which 
his people were meeting what had formerly been con- 
sidered as exclusively religious needs. He was shaping 
his church programme first of all in an attempt to stimu- 
late what he considered to be desirable variations in social 
attitudes and practices, and, second, was attempting to 
emphasize and draw within the church programme the 
. folkways by which his people were trying to cope with 
the “ too bigness ” of life. 
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The most vital interest to the worker, however, is the 
problem of maintaining himself and his family. What 
is the nature of those unknown factors, the luck elements, 
which affect his efforts at the solution of this problem ? 

In the first place I have suggested above that the 
dominating factor in the unknown or aleatory environ- 
ment of the worker is the possibility of unemployment. 
Closely alhed to this is the possibility of sickness, of 
accident, of dependence m old age. AH of these entail 
an interruption in his earning power. Such hazards are 
as much a part of the unknown for the industrial worker 
as hail or wind, storm or drought or flood to the grower 
of crops or the breeder of animals. 

The second sort of imknown factor within the self- 
maintenance structure is the initial getting of a Job, or of 
advancing to a job which will give the worker security and 
comfort in his efforts to maintain himself and his family. 

Another contingency is that wages may be reduced. 
In any case the income (which men realize cannot rise 
far) may prove insufflcient to provide the ordinary 
requirements of the standard of living at the time when 
those requirements arise. 

The working-class citizens of modem Greenwich have 
a strong conviction that these elements are under some 
sort of human control. Their adjustments are therefore 
predominantly secular rather than religious. 

The primary adjustment to the hazards of unemploy- 
ment, sickness, accident and old age has taken the form 
of self-help associations and State insurance whereby the 
costs of such possible risks in making a living are spread 
over the whole community, and the chances of disaster 
to any one member thereby reduced. 

The unknown factors in securing a job and advancing 
in it are thought by the workers to be determined by 
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the wishes or the whims of the “ master class ”, who are 
able to enforce their decisions because of their superior 
power. Likewise the withholdmg or reduction of wages 
and the setting of wage standards are believed to be in 
the hands of the " master class The adjustments to 
these factors take the form of strong protective and 
aggressive trade-union organizations on the part of the 
skilled workers and mass demonstration on the part of 
the unorganized members of the unskiUed group. The 
adjustment is not perfect, but it assumes that the way 
to protect the future is to meet force with force and the 
power of money with the power to instil fear of mass 
action. 

The possibility that income may not be sufficient at 
the time of need is met by the adjustment of forced 
saving and distribution of income through a multitude 
of slate clubs, loan clubs, gift clubs, boot clubs, Christmas 
candy clubs, and vacation clubs. 

The necessities of such adjustments and the objectivity 
and the survival value of them as compared to the 
prayers and ritual of the churches in the field of self- 
maintenance are too obvious to leave any illusion in the 
minds of the workers. 

It is, I think, the growth of these secular and non- 
institutional folkways which help the worker adjust to 
the aleatory element in such a large portion of life’s 
activities and interests which accounts in large measure 
for the decreasing relative and absolute importance of 
the church in his life. 

Conclusion — Unemployment and the Church. Un- 
employment thus finds the worker accustomed to turn- 
ing in other directions for Ms assistance and insurance 
against hazards such as this. There is little to be surprised 
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at when several ministers of estabMshed churches laughed 
at their problems due to unemplo3mient, and that others, 
the pastors of missions, found their cases of need and 
chances for service only among the " down and outers ” 
who are a very small part of the total number of un- 
employed. 

To my question, “ What effects of unemployment do 
you note in your church work ? ” the pastor of a large 
AngHcan church who had told me that his parishioners 
were largely composed of skilled workers (out of eighty- 
five Sunday school teachers, eighty were from artisan 
families) said, “ Our people seldom get tmemployed, 
and when they do there are the church fellowship and 
acquaintances to get them back to work. I know of 
only two cases now. One of them is sick, and I’ll have 
the other one back at work to-morrow.” 

The statements of the pastors of the other established 
churches substantiated this view. It fits in with the 
conclusions that imemployment is longest and most acute 
among the unskilled and that the rmskiUed form a com- 
paratively small minority of the church members. The 
reasons which these ministers gave for the situation are 
significant. Summarized, they can be put into a single 
sentence : “ Only the better-class workers are interested 
in church, and they are the last to be laid off.” 

This situation means that so far as the established 
churches are concerned they do not touch those who are 
most likely to fall into the attitude of “living off the 
dole ”. For the large majority of those who fall out of 
work for long periods of time, the Church is not a potent 
and ever-present influence. A specific indication of the 
lack of intimate cormection with the church is the few 
calls which are made upon the ministers for service in 
connection with the procedure for claiming dependants’ 
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benefit. The form upon which the claim for dependants’ 
benefit is made must be signed by a clergyman or some 
secular public official, so that the required statements 
as to size of family, etc., may be judged correct. None 
of the ministers, even of the mission churches, had any 
noticeable caU upon his services for signing this form. 
At the Exchange it was said that occasionally the Catholics 
had the priest sign for them, and trade-union men had 
their trade-union officials sign for them, and the unskilled 
workers called some secular official with whom they had 
come into contact 

I could notice little effect of unemployment on religious 
attitudes. There was, of course, in those cases where 
the imemployed were in the habit of going to church 
the frequently expressed unwillingness to go if a man 
“ couldn’t pay his way ”. But in attitudes towards the 
Church the unemployed did not differ essentially from 
the employed. Workers did not drop away from the 
Church when they became unemployed, primarily be- 
cause they were not in the churches so that they could 
drop away. The majority of the workers inside the 
Church appear to be not severely troubled with unem- 
ployment. Among the few in the Church who were also 
imemployed there was little incentive to fall out with 
the Church over their predicament. The bitterness and 
revolt against God and the Church on the part of these 
individuals is relieved by two factors. The first is that 
unemplo3ment benefit keeps them from falling into 
desperate need, and the second is that they share with 
their fellow-workers the knowledge and conviction that 
unemployment is a "problem of industry, not an act 
of God ’’. “ Neither the Church nor God is in a position 
to do very much about Tmemplo3rment.’’ This is the 
judgement of Greenwich workmen. 
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I NTO the midst of the efforts of the unemployed Green- 
wich worker to get a living, manage a home, utilize his 
spare time, and satisfy his rehgious needs, there is injected 
now and then the opportunity to decide who the indi- 
viduals shall be who make the laws by which his hfe is 
rendered more or less secure. He shares this choice with 
his more fortunate mates who are at work. It is not 
always quite clear just what connection his choice has 
with the result, but it is popularly supposed that the " will 
of the people ”, expressing itself through the ballot box, 
will somehow be hammered into laws dictated by the 
” mandate of the polls That there is oftentimes a slip 
somewhere in the process and that the voters are aware 
that something has gone wrong are indicated by the ques- 
tions which were asked time after time at Communist 
meetings as well as the meetings of other political parties. 
The questions can all be summarized in the words of two 
of the questioners • 

"If we elect you, what assurance will we have that you 
won’t forget all about us like old X (the present member of 
Parhament) ^ ” 

“ If you don’t work for our interest, can we recall you and 
make you answer to us for what you have done? ” 

On one occasion in the midst of shouts of " traitor ”, 
" quitter ”, and the like, the Labour candidate strove 
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vainly to convince the hostile audience that he had reaUy 
been working for their interests while a Member of Parlia- 
ment. True, the noise in the audience came from a 
boisterous Communist group intent on breaking up the 
meeting. But lack of confidence was also displayed in a 
more quiet way by many of the staunch Labour men with 
whom I spoke. After all, what did their vote mean ’ It 
did not mean that they had any voice in shaping the 
policies by which they were governed. It simply meant 
that they put their confidence in a certain individual. 
Having done that by casting their vote, there was nothing 
more that could be done. If their representative acted 
in a way which they considered to be detrimental to their 
interest, there was a day of reckoning coming at the next 
election. Until that time they were powerless. 

Having delegated their voice to one man, they rapidly 
shift their interest in politics from a consideration of what 
their representative is doing to a consideration of what 
the " Government ” is doing. In that shift all sense of 
the part they play is lost. After a time, when another 
election comes, the candidate’s record is brought out and 
damned or praised as the case may require or opportunity 
present itself. Until that time, however, their represent- 
ative is lost in the great body wMch sits at Westminster 
Hall. In England this feeling of lack of coimection with 
one’s representative and even lack of responsibility for 
his actions is increased by the fact that one who stands 
for Parliament in a certain district need not be a resident 
of that distnct. Many were the c5mical remarks, such 
as, “I see X has condescended to come nround at last. 
WeU, we’ll perhaps not see him until another election.” 

If the situation in Greenwich is typical, the policy which 
governs England is not a poHcy which has its source in the 
masses. This is not the meaning of English democracy. 
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Legislation is not the policy of the masses, but the policy of 
leaders for which mass sanction can be secured. Neither 
the unemployed nor the employed dictate what shall be 
done about unemployment. If the policy in question is 
simple enough to be explained in terms of self-interest 
or patriotic duty to the people by means of slogans, 
well and good. If not, the process is to get into power 
by whatever appeal is necessary and then carry out 
the pohcy. 

In the midst of this actual lack of connection between 
the Acts of Parliament and his own act of voting, it is not 
surprising to find that the heart of the average voter does 
not swell very big upon the contemplation of his posses- 
sion of the “ pnceless heritage of the ballot box ”. And 
yet, though he understands not how the “ will of the 
people ” becomes the “ law of the realm ”, and though he 
cannot get much of an emotional thnll out of the part he 
plays in that process, the voter strives manfully to master 
the issues which are placed before him, discusses them to 
the best of his limited understanding, gives reasons for his 
action in terms of the slogans and formulas which his 
party has prepared for his use (and inspiration), ponders 
over the conflictmg testimony in his own mind, and goes 
to the ballot box to cast his vote for one or two of the 
formulas in the party platform which seem to him to be 
important for his own welfare or, in the case of some, for 
the welfare of the country. The picture of the voter 
sitting down in the cold light of reason, assessing the 
issues, and then casting his vote is a myth. Nevertheless, 
there is a sincerity and an earnestness about the way in 
which the Enghsh worker goes about the making-up of his 
mind that commands respect. Workers, employed or un- 
employed, are not the only ones who do not thoroughly 
understand the connection of their vote with the laws 

U.M. Q 
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passed by their representatives. Neither are they the 
only ones who fall back on the use of formulas to express 
what their thought cannot grapple with. 

Prepared well or ill for the task that is given to him as 
a responsibility and a privilege, the voter is not without 
help in making up his mmd. From soap-box, from plat- 
form, from the newspapers and printed pamphlets and 
now from the loud speaker, he is made conscious that 
there are several rival parties, each standing for 
certain " vital principles ” which the members of the 
party proclaim to be the “ paramount issues of this 
election ”. 

In considering the basis of this appeal the first im- 
portant observation is that in the field of pohtical and 
economic pohcy Greenwich workers tend to make their 
decisions as much on the basis of avoidmg irritations as 
in securing advantages of a positive nature. Mr. E., a 
manufacturer, bases his vote on a similar motive 

“ I’m opposed to the Labour Government because the 
Trade Union Council has a controlhng voice, and don’t I 
know what trade unions are ' It’s not only the wages, but 
a man can’t be master in his own shop. Here were two 
shafts that had been uncovered for years, twenty-five years. 
They practically ordered me to cover them up. They force 
regulation after regulation until you’re botmd hand and 
foot.” 

He had no conception that what seemed a curtailment of 
his freedom of action was an increase in the security and 
safety of his workers. It was the interference with his 
free operation of getting a living which stimulated him 
most. 

It would be a long story to recount the cases of inter- 
ference in the worker’s control of his own destiny. Per- 
haps there is a bit of the same human revolt against 
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interference in the attitude of the workers towards the 
policies which the " Tories think necessary for the good 
of the country Every cut in wages is an upsetting of 
whatever calculations he had made. A season of no work 
on reduced Unemplo3nnent Insurance benefit is a very 
real interference with a man’s living. The activities of 
the Government in curtailing imemployment benefit, or 
reducmg the appropriations for public work, or cancelling 
the grants for allotment gardens for the unemployed, or 
making more stringent the conditions of receiving benefit, 
are an interference in a vital spot for the unemployed. 
When a “ needs ” test is to be applied, there is more resent- 
ment. Instead of getting his benefit with little trouble 
as before, he must prove he needs it. It is of no use to 
argue with him the justice of the action and the absolute 
need for it. At the moment these arguments are as little 
in the centre of his attention as arguments about the need 
for clear sunshine and clean air to the manufacturer who 
is fighting the two-minute smoke notice. .The source of 
interest is not the case for the rule or action ; his source 
of interest is the case against The anticipation of in- 
creased advantages directly for others and indirectly 
for oneself is scarcely as keen as the anticipation of 
direct and certain irritation and interruption for oneself 
now. 

The same tendency appears at the political meetings. 
The greatest share of the time is spent on the “ dire con- 
sequences of the policy of the opposition ”, rather than 
on the advantages of one’s own policy. Where these con- 
sequences are somewhat befogged in theory and problem- 
atical, and liable in any event simply to curtail a stan- 
dard of living wen above that necessary for comfort, the 
opposition is gentlemanly and reasoned. Where the con- 
sequences are immediate and vivid from experience and 
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lead inevitably to a drastic reduction in a standard of 
living already close to the border line of decent living (as 
in the case of reduced benefits to the unemployed), the 
opposition is apt to be impassioned, desperate, and even 
bitter. In any case the difference in attitude between the 
Conservative’s opposition to Labour policy, and the 
Labourite’s opposition to the Conservative policy, is not 
one necessarily grounded in the innate nature of the repre- 
sentatives of either group. The difference is in the 
proximity to disaster of the persons who are opposing 
the policies. It is the difference between a man who is 
fighting the fire of a match which has failed to go out, 
and a man who is fighting a room ablaze. 

Fortunately, I was able to be present in Greenwich 
during the whole of the general election campaign of 1931. 
During this time unemplo3nnent had reached its latest 
peak. The opportunity for observing the political parties 
at work in their appeals to the workers, and particularly 
the unemployed, could not have been better. What were 
the appeals ? First and foremost must be placed the 
appeal to their stomachs. The appeal played upon the 
natural tendencies to fight anything which interrupts the 
self-maintenance possibilities, as we have indicated in the 
foregoing pages. It was not possible, however, for all of 
the parties to appeal to such a tendency. 

The Conservative meetings attempted to prove that the 
insurance-benefit cuts were justified by the comparative 
welfare of the workers under a decreased cost of livmg. 
The attempt did not satisfy, because attitudes of recipients 
of the benefits were not in aH cases based on a consider- 
ation of such a relationship between income and cost of 
living. Those attitudes were based on the fact that a 
source of livelihood was being curtailed in a way which 
meant a closer approach to privation. 
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The Labour Party meetings had a hard time defending 
the pohcy of the Labour Party before it went out of office 
in agreeing to all the economies proposed by the National 
Government save the cuts in insurance benefit. If such 
meetings were duplicated in many districts, it is under- 
standable why the Labour Party leaders felt the political 
wisdom of opposing the formation of the National Govern- 
ment even if there were very few lines of difference be- 
tween the policies of the National Government and the 
policies which they had decided upon before going out of 
office. The chief whip held over their heads was not a 
reasoned policy. It was a demand for a policy which 
would bring the maximum, immediate benefit to the group 
which they represented, a demand not unknown to other 
classes of the community. That in many cases it was 
voiced in what seemed to be an uncouth way is, as we 
have pointed out before, due largely to the state of semi- 
desperation which results from the blocking up of a vital 
part of the means of getting a living. 

Likewise, at the Communist meetings there was evi- 
dence of the appeal to the bread and butter needs of 
the men. Consider the posters and banners that were 
prominently displayed about the room . 

“ Smash the robber plan ! '' 

Stop municipal economies ! 

Fight the benefit cuts, the T.U.C. won't ! 

“ Not one penny ofi wages f " 

“ Not a minute on the day, not a penny off the pay 1 (A 
slogan taken from a speech of the late leader of the miners, 
Mr. Cook.) 

“Against task work and for higher pay for the unem- 
ployed 1 '' 

“ Mass action, not parliamentary make-beheve ! 

“ Not one person off benefit 1 

Here was the slogan campaign. The slogans appeared 
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on the walls, they were spoken from the platforms, they 
were printed in the Daily Worker They were simple 
formulas and were easily injected into the conversation 
of the men and women to whose needs they appeal. They 
were the " stereotypes ” in which the unskilled unem- 
ployed to whom I spoke did their thinking. The pre- 
dominant note in the speeches was an emphasis and a 
re-emphasis of these “ bread and butter ” slogans. They 
were summaries of the maintenance demands of these 
men to whom benefit and charity are the last resources 
at their disposal. 

But there was another basis of appeal. Strangely 
enough, it was the emphasis on this appeal which was 
cheered most loudly and voiced with the greatest enthu- 
siasm at all of the meetings, whether of business and pro- 
fessional people or of unemployed unskilled workers. 

The basis of the appeal to idealism for the Conservative 
party in the general election was obvious. They were the 
“ saviours of the country ”. One excerpt from the news- 
paper report of a Conservative meetmg which I attended 
will indicate how thoroughly this theme was played upon. 

The whole evening produced little which was not in the 
following bnef report. The report was headed : 

“IT IS FOR ENGLAND” 

It continues : 

Mr. said the Conservatives were appealing to the 

nation to support the National Government as the right thmg 
to do in the present crisis. What they sought to do was to 
deal with matters in a saentific and business-like manner, 
and try and get the country back to prospenty. (Applause ) 

People had to remember that Bolshevik and Communist 
propaganda was bemg carried on with the object of under- 
mming the character of the country. Socialism was only a 
milder form of those things. (“ Hear, hear.”) 
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The present election was a call to the electors to put aside 
party politics as much as possible, and work as they had 
never done before to see that the supporters of the National 
Government were returned 

The return of such a government was vital to the well-being 
of the country A slogan for the election could be summed 
up in four words, “God save the King” (Applause, and 
cheers, cries of “ Hear, hear ”) It was not only an appeal 
to sentiment, but also to common sense. His idea of patriotism 
was not marching up and down with the Union Jack, but an 
intensive and fervent belief m the Empire The British 
Empire meant something to the world, and if we went under 
the world would be the worse for the loss. (Applause ) 

But the Conservatives were not alone in their appeal to 
idealism. The most enthusiastic moments of the Labour 
Party meetings were those moments when the piano would 
strike up a familiar tune and the hundreds of voices would 
join in songs whose words were quoted to me on more 
than one occasion in the quieter atmosphere of the homes 
of those who sang so lustily at the meetings 

Forth then, ye heroes, patriots, and lovers ; 

Comrades of danger, poverty, and scorn > 

Mighty in faith of Freedom your great Mother, 

Giants refreshed in Joy's new-nsing mom. 

Come and swell the song. 

Silent now so long , 

England is risen — and the day is here ! 

or 


The people's flag is deepest red , 

It shrouded oft our mart3u:ed dead ; 

And ere their limbs grew stifE and cold 
Then* heart’s blood dyed its every fold. 

CHORUS 

Then raise the scarlet standard high. 
Within its shade we’ll live and die 
Though cowards flinch and traitors sneer. 
We’ll keep the Red Flag flying here. 
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With heads uncovered swear we all 
To bear it onward till we fall 
Come dungeon dark or gallows grim. 

This song shall be our parting hymn 

or 


When wilt Thou save the people ^ 

0, God of mercy, when ^ 

Not kings and lords, but nations. 

Not thrones and crowns, but men. 

Flowers of Thy heart, O God are they ; 

Let them not pass, like weeds, away — 

Their heritage a sunless day , 

God save the People. 

Shall crime bring crime forever, 

Strength aidmg still the strong ^ 

Is it Thy will, O Father, 

That man shall toil for wrong ? 

No say the mountains ; '' No the skies , 

Man's clouded sun shall brightly rise, 

And songs ascend instead of sighs 
God save the People. ^ 

The Communist meetings also made their appeal to the 
idealism of those who gathered. Red banners were 
attractively displayed in the hall. A huge red banner 
bearing the closing appeal of the Manifesto, '' Workers of 
the world, unite extended the length of the hall. As 
if to give emphasis to this appeal, the platform and bal- 
cony were decked with Communist banners proclaiming 
the same message in many tongues. At the back of the 
platform was a huge, ornate banner of the local division 
of the Communist Party, with its embroidered bust of 
Lenin in the centre. On the opposite waU from the one 
on which the long banner was hung was a large heroic 
picture of Lenin with hand outstretched as if to invite 

1 These excerpts are taken from the seven songs which were 
printed on a leaflet for use at the Labour Party meetings. 
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the workers of the world to accept the challenge of the 
Manifesto. The comments of the workers made me realize 
that this atmosphere brought a sense of being participants 
in a world-wide cause. The worker, for a moment, was 
lifted out of his individual problems and given a sense of 
worth that comes from a consciousness of being engaged 
in business which has a focal point outside of one’s self. 

The speakers attempted to carry the audience beyond 
the immediate circumstances to dreams of a “ workers’ 
state ” where common sense should rule and ambition 
should feed upon opportunities for social service instead 
of individual gain. The woman candidate of the party 
was cheered loudly in the midst of such comments Such 
cheering was a marked contrast to the reception given 
the “ bread and butter ” slogans. 

I make no attempt to interpret the contrasting recep- 
tions given to these two appeals. The loudness of the 
cheer is no adequate measure of interest. Nevertheless, 
that the appeal to idealism should evoke any response is 
an indication of a real fact and it cannot be overlooked in 
assessing the place which such movements as Communism 
have in the lives of these workers. Here again is a vivid 
expression of an old truth, " Man does not live by bread 
alone 

The confusing way in which these appeals are likely to 
present themselves to the mind of the workers is well 
illustrated by the phenomena of the general election of 
1931. The workers were confused. All were agreed that 
the Labour Government had not brought good times. 
The state of mind resulting from this conclusion, however, 
varied from man to man. 

Some stUl supported the Labour Party on the theory 
that “ it never had a chance ”. Give it a clear majority,, 
they thought, and the result would be different. The 
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number who held this view were not very vocal at the 
meetings From the views expressed in private conver- 
sations, however, I should judge the number is very large, 
particularly among the sldlled workers. 

At the opposite end of the scale are those who have 
thrown over their allegiance to the Labour Party and 
joined the Communist group if not the party. A good 
many of these are down-and-outers, but a goodly number 
of well-dressed men threw in their “ bobs ” and “ tanners ” 
when the collection was taken up at the Communist meet- 
ings, and expressed their approval of the Communist 
speeches 

The largest group stood, listened to the talkmg and, if 
they thought, turned away confused and baffled, not 
knowing what to think. Whom should they vote for ? 
They had no confidence in the agitator’s fireworks plans. 
They were afraid that there was something in the Opposi- 
tion pronouncement that a vote for the National Govern- 
ment was a vote for Tor37ism and food taxes and tariffs. 
The Labour Government had failed to do what they hoped 
it would do. There was a suspicion in the minds of those 
on the right that the Government had avoided respon- 
sibility. There was a suspicion in the mmds of those on 
the left that the Labour Party was rapidly becoming an 
ally of capitalism. They attended the various meetings. 
They enjoyed the heckling ; it was good fun. But they 
turned away wondering, “ What is the use ”. If they tried 
to wrestle with the problems, the idea of the high cost of 
living conflicted with the idea of patnotic support of a 
strong national government. The clear-cut appeals to 
self-maintenance advantages were weakened and blurred 
by the conflicting sense of national duty. 

There were four chief parties in Greenwich through 
which the workers had a chance to express their choice of 
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policy Conservative, Liberal, Labour, and Communist 
Three of these parties have the marks of class interest 
stamped upon them. The Communist Party makes no 
secret of its claims to be a workers’ party. Said one 
Communist speaker during the general-election campaign, 
“ The Tories say, ‘ Nation before party ’ , I say, ' Class 
before party.’ ” The attack of the Communists was more 
bitter when driven in the direction of the Labour Party 
than when driven in the direction of the Conservative 
Party. The reason given on many occasions was that the 
Conservative Party was openly the “ bosses’ ” party, 
while the Labour Party pretended to be the friend of the 
working class, but was really an aUy of Capitalism 

The Labour Party is predominantly the voice of 
organized labour. There is some indication, both in 
reports of party conventions and in the attitudes of 
workers, that the aUiance between the Trade Union 
Council and the Socialists is an unnatural alliance dictated 
not by identical purposes but by political expediency. 

The Conservative Party is the party of the well-to-do 
and the not-so-weU-to-do, who consider that “ Socialism 
is a dangerous experiment ”,and that the “ Country has 
always been better off when we had a Conservative 
Government”. Primarily thk group is composed of 
those who have property or business and financial in- 
terests. The ranks of the party, however, contain a num- 
ber of workmg people. Some of the most immovable 
Conservatives I met were working people. Two reasons 
dominated those who were. Either they were comfort- 
ably situated artisans with little consciousness of umty 
with their own class or they were those who profited by 
the local distribution of pohtical favours. 

I am told that there was a time a few years ago when 
it would have been possible to give some indication of the 
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groups represented m the Liberal Party The shifting 
loyalties of the crisis of 1931 in England make that task 
rather difficult. To a disinterested observer, however, 
the Liberal Party would seem to be little connected with 
a group interest. It represents a political faith, an 
attitude towards problems of society rather than the 
attempt of a group to gam control of affairs for its own 
advantage. 

In the field of pohtical activity there was little evidence 
of any difference between the employed and the unem- 
ployed workers With the exception of the very small 
group of unskilled at whom the Communists ^ directed a 
large share of their publicity and appeals, the attitudes 
of the unemployed were very similar to the attitudes of 
all workers described above. The comparative security 
provided by the social services which protect the workers 
against the hazards of life has served weU to keep them 
from being conscious that they have interests as a group 
of unemployed apart from their interests as workers. 

Other Community Activities. There are community 
activities other than those represented by politics. But 
comparatively few of the workers have any part in them. 
The tasks are delegated to officials whose work is forgotten 
unless it happens to cut across some speaal interest or 
cause a particularly heavy tax burden to fall on the other 
members of the community. 

Consider, as an example of the way in which the respon- 
sibility for community activities is delegated, the com- 
mittees which reported at one of the meetings of the 
Borough Council : 

General purposes : Concerned with a new recreation 

1 The Comamnists polled in the neighbourhood of 2,000 votes 
out of a total of 44,000 m Greenwich. 
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ground, widening the footpath along the river, 
and a need for a new town hall. 

Housing : Maintenance of the Borough estates 
problems. 

Adaptive Acts : Administration of the baths and 
cemeteries. 

Public health : Vital statistics, tumour clinic, mortuary, 
vaccination, tuberculosis dispensary, general dis- 
pensary, recommendations for eleven drainage 
system projects, action on unsanitary conditions 
discovered, new smoke law, erection of new 
sanitary conveniences, licensing of milk-sellers and 
ice-cream manufacturers, removal of an elderly 
lady from unsanitary premises (Council refused to 
accept the recommendation), action on houses not 
up to sanitary standards, report on an Act to 
restrict increases of rent and mortgage interest, 
report from a Public Health Officers’ convention. 

Works Committee : Renumbering streets, permission to 
Electric Company to supply sports grounds with 
electricity, recommendations on street trading 
licenses, general improvements, removal of trees, 
repair of crossings, buildmg permits and construc- 
tion permits, recommendation that borough 
engineer and surveyor attend conventions, enlarg- 
ing of parks, street lighting, etc. 

Library. 

Education. 

Maternity and child welfare : Infant consultations, 
clinics, artificial sunlight treatments, maternity 
homes, reports of delegates to conferences, exten- 
sion of sun-ray treatments to pay patients, pro- 
vision of free milk to necessitous and expectant * 
mothers. 
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Reports on all of these topics were given and the meeting 
adjourned at 8 26 p.m. “ with a vote of thanks to the 
Mayor for presiding”. 

The relationship which the worker sustains to the 
community activities of this Council is represented by 
his election of the members, his payment of taxes, his 
obedience to their rules, and his response to the attempts 
of the health officer and others to “ arouse his conscience ” 
through pamphlets and public meetings and newspaper 
pubhcity. These very important items of keeping the 
community running smoothly are delegated to others and 
little responsibility is felt for them. 
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SATISFACTIONS 

I N order more thoroughly to understand the behaviour 
and attitudes of the unemployed, particularly in rela- 
tion to Unemployment Insurance, we have now surveyed 
the dominant fields in which hfe needs and interests are 
expressed. We have attempted to picture the conditions 
and opportunities, the requirements and the rewards in 
these fields which are pecuhar to the unemployed or 
which he shares in common with all workers. 

There remains another field whose outlines are not so 
definitely marked by behaviour, but whose influence is 
important. For the lack of a better word, I shall caU 
that field, " Satisfactions ”. In it are included those 
ways and thoughts by which a man attempts to justify 
his existence, secure the prestige he desires among his 
fellows, and satisfy his own good opinion of himself. 
Call the motivation of these attempts vanity, ostentation, 
or self-respect, or what you will The objective evidences 
that men do make efforts and think thoughts which make 
them proud that they are themselves instead of some 
other person are apparent to the observer. I present 
the observations which are suggested by the study of 
the workers in Greenwich. 

Satisfactions outside Work. Satisfactions for the 
skilled and unskilled, but especially for the latter, are 

339 
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coming to be more and more outside the actual products 
of their hands. A young machine operative addressed 
an old cabinet-maker as follows : 

'' But Mr. D., you get some satisfaction out of your work. 
What can I get out of mine — sticking a piece of metal mto a 
machine all day ^ When you set up that chair you can be 
proud of it, but I haven't anything to be proud of. It’s 
often occurred to me as I was working away there if efficiency 
couldn't kill efficiency^ You can go so far and then you 
lose all mterest. But that’s the way things is and we might 
as well look for our satisfactions somewhere else.” 

Said another worker in the same factory as the young 
man quoted above. 

'*What they want is speed and there’s nothing that’s 
permanently interesting about speed.” 

The following analysis of the past and present position 
of the workers by a foreman in an automobile engineering 
concern may not be historically correct in every detail, but 
it represents the attitude of many of his fellow-workers : 

” Many years ago in England everyone was his own boss 
and the question whether they would make a living or not 
depended pretty much on them. There was a good deal of 
satisfaction that a man had in doing his work right but there 
was no steady income. This month it would be up, and the 
next it would be down. Then during the period when factory 
industry was expanding, there was more than enough work to 
go around and there was a resulting steadiness of work which 
was very welcome to the men. They had their week’s wages 
coming in every week. There was also the novelty about the 
machmes and the new sort of life which added interest to the 
work. Well now, to-day both of these factors have disap* 
peared. Competition has turned out to be so great and so 
many employers and workers are in the game that there are 
not enough jobs to go around. The result is that there is 
always in the worker’s mind the possibihty of getting thrown 
out of work and the chances are that the possibility will come 
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true. The greater steadiness of a factory job has turned out 
to be a dud. The other advantage, the novelty of the 
machines, has rapidly disappeared and there is nothing more 
for many men now but a daily grind at an automatic machine 
which takes very little thinking. There are still a good many 
jobs even on the machines that test a man's ingenuity, but 
those jobs are decreasmg every year. You see, as competition 
grows keener the immediate need is for greater production. 
That is the quickest way to increase the profits of the firm. 
Now you take that chap on that machine over there. If he 
doesn't turn three hundred of those articles out every hour 
he knows that somebody wants to know the reason why 
When I was a boy it was different. The foreman would 
make comments on how I was doing the job. I have to make 
comments on how much he is doing. Oh, we have severe 
penalties for wasting matenal, but just the same the boys' 
attention is focused on another thing, speed. And speed 
isn't very interesting after a few weeks. It may get you 
more money but it doesn't put an3d:hmg in here which lasts 
after the money is gone. You may think me funny. I see 
all that and I don't do anything about it. I can’t. I'm 
responsible for getting the job through as quickly and effi- 
ciently as possible. We have a timing system which doesn't 
allow for even a minute between jobs. If a man clocks off 
one piece of work at 3.53 he docks on the next one at 3 53. 
Did you ever see a cabinet-maker stand back and admire a 
joint he had just made ? Well, if one of our fellows did that 
in here we would be on his neck jolly quick." 

There is probably some compensation for the monotony 
of work in the sense of co-operating with other workers 
in the making of a product and in realizing the necessity 
for perfect work in order that the next man m line may 
not be held up. Such a compensation, however, does 
not offset the fact that there is little satisfaction in running 
an automatic machine as fast as possible. 

Workers are '‘Producers". There is one central 
satisfaction, however, which is not curtailed by the form 

U.M. R 
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of the process at which men work. That is the satis- 
faction of being a “ producer If there is one common 
satisfaction which runs through the day of all workers, it is 
this one. The whole atmosphere surrounding the worker 
makes him feel that he is a producer. From the platform 
and soap-box, from book and from newspaper, there is 
drilled into his mind the fact that he is a producer. His 
attitude towards the other classes may vary from almost 
a reverence of them as ordained “governors” of his 
world, to a sullen contempt for them as “parasites” 
About his own class, however, there is no doubt They 
produce the goods, they have seen them grow under 
their own hands. They produce the wealth Doesn’t 
the wealth come from the sale of goods they have 
made ? For the skilled and semi-skiUed worker this 
fact, this raison i'Ure for their class, is driven home by 
experience every day they work. For the labourer, 
status is not so clear cut, but it is described in the 
same terms 

Whatever it means for men to have some functional 
justification for the things they do, this is fulfilled in the 
case of the worker by the thought that he is a producer. 
Furthermore, this faith in the status of his group is more 
important to the worker than to some members of society. 
Every man wants to be able to justify his work in terms 
larger than his wage and salary. The satisfactions which 
surround the doing of business and professional tasks, 
the variety, the play between minds, the recognition by 
large numbers of people of the importance of one’s job 
(how important is this last !), all of these factors supple- 
ment the actual doing of the work. Into these satisfac- 
tions, the larger significance of the work of one’s occupa- 
tional group fits as a supplementary reward. Now turn 
your attention to the industnal worker's job. The 
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vanety is crushed in monotony The mental activity is 
cancelled in ever-increasing fashion by the automatic 
nature of the machine The recognition by large numbers 
of people of the importance of the functions of labouring 
men is too often lost behind the clouds of wage cuts, 
slander from the “ bosses ” press, and the bitter opposi- 
tion to demands for better working conditions. There is 
left to the skilled worker the satisfaction of using his skill 
and the knowledge that, recognized or unrecognized, his 
work is the real foundation-stone on which the hves of 
human beings depend For the unskilled labourer there 
is scarcely the satisfaction of using his skill. It is not 
to be wondered at that the functional justification of 
one’s class occupies so prominent a place m the worker’s 
thmking. There is little else to be proud of than that he 
is a “ producer 

Two other factors emphasize the importance of this 
justification The first is that the money reward of the 
worker is, for the majority at least, well towards the 
bottom of the scale on which society pays its servants. 
The satisfactions possible with an added income occupy 
more and more attention as one ascends the occupational 
scale, looking at that scale from the point of view of 
money reward The worker has not climbed and cannot 
dimb very high. 

The other factor is that the immediate proof of this 
faith is before the worker every moment of the day. The 
banker may not be conscious that he is the “ guardian of 
the nation’s credit” except at critical moments and at 
bankers’ conventions ; the teachers’ “ moulding of young 
hves and minds ” is rather intangible and scarcely open 
to immediate proof. It is different with the worker 
Perhaps it is because his faith is closer to the truth. The 
fact remains that every groove he cuts, every hole he 
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drills, every joint he welds, drives home to him, with- 
out his thinking about it, the truth that he is a 
“ producer 

This deeply ingrained faith raises its voice at every 
point. It is impossible to understand the claim to “ work 
or maintenance” without it. “We maintain the State 
when we are at work, ought not the State to maintain us 
when we are out of work ? ” 

It is at the root of much loss of patience when those 
in control fail to recognize their dependence upon those 
who “produce their wealth”. 

It IS important at this pomt to recognize that this faith 
is one of the strongest reasons why Unemployment 
Insurance can never be, in the minds of the great majority 
of the nation’s workers, and especially her skilled and 
semi-sfalled workers, a substitute for work. With a job 
this reason for living is secure. Without it, it is gone. 
Unemplo3unent Insurance may partially make up the 
deficit in funds resulting from the loss of a job. It can 
never make up the deficit in broken minds and spirits 
Only one hopelessly out of touch with the source-springs 
of human effort, only one who blindly confuses ends and 
means, would fail to see how important it is to the 
man who is likely to be the victim to avoid this latter 
danger. Only one who has somewhere acquired the 
notion that a different occupation, a working man’s 
occupation, makes self-respect less important to the men 
who follow it, would fail to see that the great majority 
of working men would give up their right to be called 
“ producers ” only when forced to do so because in reality 
there were no jobs. 

Pride in the Firm. The second satisfaction of 
importance is the renown or reputation of one’s firm. 
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The worker may be only a subordinate part of the firm, 
but the lore and traditions and the claim to reputation of 
that firm and its product are his, and he is proud of them. 
He may chafe at working conditions and wages and 
criticize the management, but he takes pride in being a 
part of it just the same 

“ I'm in Merryweather's , you know our fire extinguishers. 
No ^ Well then, you ought to. Now at the Empire Ex- 
hibition in 1925 our products ..." 

" I worked for Rothschilds. You have seen the sign over 
their door, the five arrows. Well, that’s the way the five 
brothers started, each to a different world centre. And 
whenever one was in trouble, the rest came to his help. A 
great family, that. And my job was a joh, . . 

“Have you seen the new kind of gas lamps down at 
New Cross ^ Oh, I tell you we’U beat electricity yet. 
There’s nothing like gas. Why you ought to see our exhibi- 
tion , . 

There is comparatively little pride in the job or specific 
work. There is a great deal of pride in the general type 
of work with which the worker is associated and the 
particular firm which employs him. 

Wages and Prestige. There is some indication that 
higher wages mean a good deal of prestige in the shop. 
Statements like the following appear frequently in the 
interviews : 

“ Yes, a higher wage means a good deal of prestige in the 
shop. If you want to know how something is done you 
would go over to a five-quid man instead of a three or four- 
quid man. But that is perhaps because he knows more. 
But you do rather think he"s lucky and must be worth more 
than the other man." 
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Home Satisfactions We have already seen in the 
chapter on “Home Life ” the central importance of the 
home and children as a source of satisfaction. That 
satisfaction may be recalled here. 

The conversation during evening visits inevitably 
gravitated towards the children, their accomplishments, 
hopes for them, the things parents had bought for them, 
the pictures of them. I have been struck by the fact that 
the children are the centre, the focus of attention in most 
of the worker’s interests. The reason that Unemploy- 
ment Insurance is good is that “ it makes it possible to 
keep the children in school and healthy The need for 
high wages is “ in order that the children can have a 
better chance ’ Along with the self-satisfaction of lodge 
membership is the fact that your children “ get in with ” 
a fine class. 

Club and Lodge Membership. The fourth set of 
satisfactions are those coimected with club and particu- 
larly lodge membership. Even where financial difficulty 
makes it impossible to continue the connection, the 
memories of the days when one was a high official, of the 
mstaUation banquet when “ every guest was presented 
with a clock, and they cost fairly something too ” ; the 
memories of the time when, “ I had to make a speech 
in front of 500 people, too, and wasn’t I scared ! ” 
the solemn toasts “to all absent brothers” right at 
nine o’clock and “ Even though I can’t afford to be 
at the meeting, I raise my glass while I’m sitting 
here at home and I know they’re thinking of me ” ; 
these memories and experiences remain. “ To know 
you’re not alone ; to realize that you have the respect 
and confidence of other men, that’s what these positions 
mean,” Such are the comments that illustrate the 
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elements of satisfaction in group associations of this 
kind. 

These are the chief satisfactions of the skilled wage- 
earner 

Now turn to the unskilled labourer. What are his 
satisfactions ? Very much the same, but their degree is 
greatly lessened. The fact that stands out in my mind 
from contact with him is the poverty of his satisfactions. 

As a rule his work is of such a nature that there is not 
much consciousness of “membership in the firm” 
That satisfaction plays a part, however, m spite of the 
fact that it is particularly handicapped by more frequent 
changes of masters and a stncter discipline which occupies 
the centre of attention in thoughts about the firm 

Families are still the centres of incentive, but the sort 
of satisfactions such as " going to good schools ”, and 
“ prospects for a good job”, are somewhat reduced for 
the children of the unskilled group. Nevertheless, pride 
in the children’s school honours, their participation in 
pageants, and the like is an important soinrce of satisfac- 
tion In fact, this pride in family is about the only real 
satisfaction the labourer has. 

Position in the group is limited by the fact that money 
is necessary for participation. The satisfactions of leader- 
ship come to a few through church clubs and the hke. 
The satisfaction in this sort of activity, however, is some- 
what reduced by the small size of the audience to which 
one is playing. 

I have spoken elsewhere of the political meeting. 

When one considers that the only source of income for 
the working man in good times and in bad times is his 
power to work, and how difficult it must be to keep these 
satisfactions on a really satisfying level even on the basis 
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of full-time income, it is easy to understand why the 
worker comments, “ It’s so damned funny that people 
think any man would want to stop work and live on the 
dole, unless, of course, his wages were less than the dole 
would be.” 



CHAPTER X 


CONCLUSIONS 

I N the foregoing chapters I have been developing a pic- 
ture of the Greenwich worker, his world, his problems, 
his behaviour, and his attitudes, with special attention to 
that group of workers who were unemployed. It will be 
well now to attempt to focus the parts of the picture more 
sharply upon the problem which I set for myself. It was : 

“The effect of the British system of Unemployment 
Insurance on the willingness and the ability of the worker to 
support himself.” 

In addition to this, there was in the back of my mind 
the hope that the methods used in an attempt to throw 
light upon that problem would be of some value in the 
development of a technique of sociological research and 
that the results of the project would disclose significant 
problems as a field for broader study. ^ 

This chapter, then, wiU brmg together the conclusions 
which have developed out of the evidence already pre- 
sented and the experience gained in collecting that 
evidence. 

Workers’ Estimate of Unemployment Insurance. 
First of aU, the workers’ estimate of the System is im- 
portant. The workers are ahnost without exception in 

1 The conclusions with respect to my secondary purpose arp 
presented in Appendix VI. 
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favour of some sort of unemployment insurance. A few 
felt that attendance at the Exchanges was disgraceful, 
but not many. They are impressed by the systematic 
administration. They occasionally complain that the 
officials are impersonal in dealing with them. They feel 
that the Courts and the interviewing officers are not 
helpful but are interested in detecting fraud above all else. 
They are confused about their rights in some respects, 
particularly with regard to subsidiary employment, 
temporary non-insurable work, and odd jobs. Neverthe- 
less, these items are of small importance compared with 
the appreciation of the security which the Scheme gives 
them. 

In contrast to their good opinion of Unemployment 
Insurance is their complete lack of confidence in the 
Exchanges as placing agencies. 

Resentment is felt among the majority of the workers 
whom I met towards the designating of the insurance 
benefit as a “ dole ”. “ We have a right to it ; we pay for 

it,” expresses their attitude. 

In this connection, a comment on the contributory 
feature is in place. The contributory feature is an 
integral part of the safeguard against malingering and the 
prevention of pauperization. A large share of the attitude 
of dislike towards the men who are abusing the scheme 
and particularly the women who were “ living off the 
dole ”, was due to the fact that " these people are mis- 
using our money ”. To the question, “ Ought the State to 
maintain its citizens when they are out of work ? ”, the 
answer was invariably prefaced by some such statement 
as this, " You understand, of course, that the State is not 
just handing this over to ,us. We have paid for this just 
like any other insurance, and we have a right to it. It is 
to our interest that only those who deserve it get it,” 
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Among the workers, there were a large number, par- 
ticularly among the skilled group, who favoured " strict ” 
insurance and automatic tests for benefit. 

Without question, the most severe criticism of Unem- 
ployment Insurance, favourable and unfavourable, came 
from the workers themselves. Their understanding of the 
situation was based on first-hand experience. 

Effects of Unemployment Insurance. There are 
several effects of Unemployment Insurance which may be 
restated here. There is evidence that the Scheme has 
alleviated the worst physical effects of unemplojTnent, 
It has kept the diet from faUing to unhealthful levels ; 
it has kept workers from falling in arrears on their rent ; 
it has made it unnecessary to dispose of home furnishings 
to the extent which would have been necessary without 
it ; it has to some extent made it possible for men and 
women to keep up their associations with their fellows 
longer ; it has kept unrest at a minimum, the political 
agitation of Communists failing to flounsh among those 
secure in the knowledge that the State is assisting them to 
help themselves. It has not relieved, however, and can- 
not by its very nature relieve, the mental and moral 
fatigue and discouragement which result from having no 
job. It cannot supply the loss of status and the sense of 
self-respect which vanish with the job. 

It has kept the working force at a higher level of 
efficiency than would have been possible without its help 
in similar conditions of trade, and it has applied its relief 
to aU workers almost at the moment they have become 
unemployed. It has kept the working people able to 
perform their customary tasks. Such a purpose and 
achieved result is far in advance of keeping workei^ 
from starving and assisting only those who have used 
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up all available resources before applying to charity for 
help. 

There is one effect which deserves particular mention in 
this connection. 

Security versus Fear. It is perfectly obvious to 
anyone who has lived for any length of time among the 
unemployed of London, among those out for short times 
and those out for long periods, that in spite of the fact that 
many of them are without hope of getting back to work, 
in spite of the fact that they have had to undergo the most 
severe adjustments in order to get along on the small sum 
which is provided for them, in spite of the fact that they 
are discouraged, they are not worried. The future holds 
they know not what. Ever5dhing but disaster. For they 
know that between them and utter degradation there is 
that sum, small as it is, but still a sum of money which 
means the difference between giving up and keeping on as 
a self-respecting individual. 

This feeling of security is thought by many to be an 
undesirable state of mind. It is necessary, they say, that 
the constant fear of being down and out be held in front 
of an individual in order that he will work hard, be thrifty, 
and have foresight. As if these qualities could be called 
into being by a simple act of will ! 

I have tned to show that these qualities are the result, 
not of isolated circumstances but of the whole social 
heritage of the individual. For the great majority of the 
people whom I met, that hentage had been predominantly 
one way or the other. Presumably in a limited number of 
borderline cases, the fact that a system of social insurance 
provided a feeling of security, or that the lack of it left the 
individual haunted by fear, might have some effect. My 
conclusion is, however, that in cases where the biological 
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and social heritage produces in a man the quality neces- 
sary for self-respecting self-support, and no circumstance 
has withheld from him a fair reward for his efforts, that the 
fear of poverty is neither a very real factor, nor, being 
somewhat removed from realization, a demoralizing one. 
Turn to the borderline cases where the equipment of the 
individual is not strictly first class in this respect, however, 
and what efforts he has made towards self-support have 
been so poorly rewarded that he is barely above want. 
Put fear into this man’s hfe. He neither has the ability to 
respond to it nor has he the intellectual capacity to think 
his way carefully so as to avoid what he fears. Fear to 
him is not a stimulus, it is an added burden, crushing in its 
weight and relentless in its push towards the complete 
abandonment of self-respecting hope. 

The situation, then, is this. If a man has ability and 
capacity, these qualities are usually accompanied by a will 
to self-support which needs no stimulus from fear. If he 
has not ability and capacity, the most terrifying fear will 
not produce the ability and capacity to escape from its 
realization. 

In cases where fear would not be demoralizing it is not 
necessary or useful. In cases where it might be supposed 
to be useful or necessary it is demoralizing. 

To those men who fall into the first of the classes 
described, security is an added blessing, well earned. To 
those in the second class, the feeling of security is the last 
step between them and a degradmg pauperism. 

Effect on Willingness to Work. We now bring our 
evidence to focus on the question of the effect of the 
Unemplo3nnent Insurance System on the willingness of 
people to support themselves. Our evidence may be^ 
summanzed by reference to three considerations. First. 
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the worker comes to a period of unemployment with a 
certain background of experience and attitudes These 
are not the products of Unemployment Insurance , they 
are the products of his total life circumstances Second, 
there are distinguishable groups of workers the member- 
ship in which is determmed by life circumstances, and the 
folkways and attitudes which have grown out of these. 
Malingering is more in harmony with the habits of one 
group than with the habits of the other. Third, there is 
the testimony of what efforts men actually do make to 
support themselves when out of work as well as the 
evidence of their behaviour in other fields of interest 
A great deal of confusion is caused by the application by 
one group in society of its own standards to the behaviour 
of a different group. Particularly has this been true with 
respect to the effects of Unemployment Insurance. 
Middle-class people live in a social world productive of the 
incentive to independence in self-support. If a man lacks 
that incentive he is considered inferior. When, therefore, 
middle-class people observe an unskilled worker with little 
ambition of this nature, they immediately call his 
character into question as they would the character of one 
of their own group. Or they assume that something, say 
Unemployment Insurance, must have caused him to lose 
his ambition and incentive to work. They are making a 
judgement which has httle meanmg, as I hope to show. 
Comparatively speaking the group from which this man 
came never possessed the degree of incentive assumed by 
middle-class mdividuals to be present. No cause need be 
found to explain the loss of a degree of ambition which one 
never had. Only misunderstandmg can result from the 
attempt to apply the standards of one group to the acts of 
fmother. Far better recognize that, if standards are lower 
than one group thinks desirable, they are products of the 
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total life circumstances of groups of people and mQ change 
only as those circumstances change. 

What hght does our evidence throw on the degree of 
incentive to self-support which the worker brmgs vith him 
to a period of unemployment ? 

The practical control of the workers’ destiny from 
beyond himself and his own group has left him with a 
minimum of responsibdity for his own fate and the feehng 
that “ it is up to the masters to do somethmg about it 

The fact that so few of the ultimate decisions concemmg 
the course of his life rest in his hands emphasizes luck as 
equally important with if not more important than 
planning 

The dominance of the machine in his world causes him 
to feel that he is fighting a losiag battle. Even if he keeps 
abreast of his problem, what will happen to his children ? 

He has few alternative possibilities of action. His 
groove is weU cut out for hun. He does not have the 
choice which is conducive to an attitude of independence, 
ambition and confidence in plaiming. His imagmation 
limits him to the field of wage-earning possibilities. His 
opportunities for advancement are few, the rewards of 
hard labour not exceptionally attractive. The places for 
skilled craftsmen are, he believes, decreasing. 

His entrance into work has been early, forced by the 
necessity that all members should contribute to themaui- 
tenance of the family. He has been cut off at the age 
of fourteen or sixteen from school influences with the 
supplementary satisfactions inherent m an enlarging 
conception of his world. Increasing numbers in the group 
have had their work-training and disciplme mterrupted 
by a forced period of idleness at the critical point of their 
entrance to manhood. 

The amount of surplus after the minimum necessities 
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are provided does not leave him a great deal to invest in 
supplementary satisfactions which might prove (and do 
prove for many in more affluent circumstances) a stimulus 
to unusual effort. (Note the minority of home owners 
among an immobile working-class population as a case in 
point.) Furthermore there is very little chance of 
increasing this surplus 

All of the chapter on “ Foresight ” is a commentary on 
this pomt. The characteristics of working-class foresight 
were seen to be very definitely adjustments to circum- 
stances such as these. The difficulties in the practice of 
foresight when it had to be adjusted to a small and some- 
times irregular wage, when some of its forms were con- 
sidered anti-social by other citizens, when the needs of the 
present were pressing and resources for those needs 
inadequate, will be recalled. The comparative uncer- 
tainty of the rewards of foresight, the frequent over- 
balancmg of reward and effort on the side of effort ; these 
are other factors which operate to produce a t3q)e of 
incentive and foresight which savour of security rather 
than ambition. 

In addition to these factors the workers’ satisfactions on 
the job are limited by the monotony of his work and the 
lack of recognition given to his work by other members of 
society. 

This is not an attempt to show that there are no factors 
which operate in the worker’s world to produce an incen- 
tive to diligent work. There are a number of them, as the 
last chapter on “ Satisfactions ” will indicate. I am pre- 
senting here the factors which limit the development of 
such an incentive. 

Skilled and Unskilled Workers. Withm the 
working class itself these limitations act with varying 
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force in different groups Significantly the difference in 
attitude among workers towards Unemployment Insur- 
ance corresponds roughly to the difference m conditions 
of life. 

It is impossible to draw a hne and say, “ On this side 
there are those who are likely to attempt to live on the 
State and on the other side are those who are likely not to 
do so ” The causes which lead to mahngermg are com- 
plicated circumstances What may seem to be a deter- 
mining factor m the case of one man, may have little 
influence in the case of another. It is valuable, however, 
to keep m mmd those circumstances which make the path 
of mdependent self-support less attractive m some cases 
than in others. In the discussion of different groups 
among the workmg class, the reader will not therefore 
jump to the conclusion that because a line is drawn 
between labourer and craftsman, for instance, what is 
inferred is that labourers generally are out to get all they 
can from the State, while the craftsman is always a man to 
whom independence is a priceless possession This would 
be far from the truth. It is not in order to brand any 
group as worthy or unworthy, that any distinction is 
made. Rather it is to outlme more clearly the factors 
which lead to what society brands as unworthy attitudes, 
and to indicate where these factors seem to concentrate 
among the working men of the community which I studied. 

There are several factors which are important in the 
determination of a man’s willingness to support himself: 

1. His scale of wages. 

2. His occupational status and opportunities. 

3. The discipline of his traimng and experience. 

4. The regularity of his employment. 

5. Length of time out of work. 

6. Possibility and practice of foresight. 

VM. s 
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7 Group associations. 

8. Attractiveness of home surroundings to be preserved. 
9 Religious and moral influences. 

10. Possibility of satisfactions. 

11. Personal character and qualifications. 

Recall briefly some of the more significant differences we 
have observed between the skilled and the unskilled with 
respect to these factors The skilled worker had the 
distinct advantage from several angles 

1. Both from the point of view of the wage of the head 

and total family income the concentration for 
skilled workers was in the income category above 
that for labourers. Likewise with respect to the 
surplus over minimum needs, whereas 73 per cent, 
of the labourers had a surplus of less than 30s. a 
week, 74 per cent, of the artisans had a surplus 
greater than that amount. 

2. The occupational status and chances for promotion 

obviously are in favour of the skilled worker. 

3. The initial advantage of training sets the children of 

one group apart from the children of the other. 
Labourers’ families more frequently need the 
wages of the children. Four times as many 
children of artisans get to secondary schools as 
children of labourers. The training and all-round 
development of those who secure a skill have a 
disciplmary influence absent in the case of the 
labourer. 

4. The labourer is the victim of more severe periods of 

unemployment. His attempts to get back to work 
are subject to greater chances of failure because 
of the numbers who can compete with equal 
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ability His search for work is more productive 
of fatigue and discouragement than the methods 
available to artisans 

5. We have noted the distinct advantage which the 

skilled have over the unskilled in the development 
and practice of foresight 

6. Artisans are more frequently members of trade 

unions whose associations are closer and probably 
more mfiuential than the associations of the un- 
skilled with his comparatively unorganized work- 
fellows 

7. The home surroundings showed a similar difference 

both in respect to rents paid and space available 
per person, the advantage being on the side of the 
artisan. Although home ownership was small 
among both groups the samples disclosed 18 (out 
of 153) skilled home owners as compared with i 
(out of 185) unskilled home owner 

8 Church membership was concentrated largely among 
the skilled group, its influence therefore failing to 
touch those most apt to malmger. 

9. The satisfactions of the labourer at work were 
practically limited to his wage and outside of 
work were limited by the small possibility of 
financing additional satisfactions out of a small 
surplus. The skilled worker in addition to more 
interesting work had a higher wage with which the 
supplementary satisfactions in home, progress of 
h is children, club and lodge memberships, clothes, 
leisure-time activities, and the like could be 
financed. 

It is on the basis of the contemplation of the observed, 
differences between the skilled and the unskilled men in 
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these respects that I have suggested that they live in a 
different world from each other. There is not a world of 
labour, there are worlds of labour. Of the numerous 
dividing lines which can be drawn, the most important 
for the purposes of considering in advance what the effect 
of certain social legislation will be is that between the 
skilled and the unskilled worker. Project a social policy 
into the world of skilled or even semi-skilled workers and 
it win have one effect, into the world of the unskilled and 
it will have quite another effect. 

Closely related to the division line based on skill or lack 
of skin is the hne which could be drawn on the basis of 
wage levels and labour organization membership. 

In cases in which the incentive to self-support was weak, 
such factors as we have been reviewing above were 
evidently at the root of the trouble. The only men I 
found who were attempting to "beat the Exchange", 
14 of the 18 who thought there was no stigma attached to 
receipt of Poor Law Relief, a similar proportion among 
those who thought there was no difference in the worth of 
those who received transitional benefit and those who 
received Poor Law Relief, aU of those whom I found 
loafing on the streets, and all of those who sympathized 
with the men attempting to stay on benefit even though 
not genuinely unemployed, were unskilled men 

In both groups, however, such indications were infre- 
quent. It is reasonably dear that the life conditions of 
the skilled and semi-skilled workers are more conducive 
to that enthusiastic desire to stand on one’s own feet than 
are the life conditions of the unskilled. Even so, the 
bases for the development of a strong sense of self-support 
are so strong in all groups that the danger of a single item 
„in the whole setting (such as Unemployment Insurance) 
counteracting the total influence is slight. Unless there 
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are other advantages than the reducing of the incen- 
tive to malingering in a distinction as between insured 
contributors on the basis of occupation or wage, it 
would seem scarcely worth the trouble to incorporate 
such a distinction into the system of Unemployment 
Insurance. 

Activities when Unemployed. There remains to be 
noted the evidence derived from investigation of the 
extent to which the unemployed utilize such opportunities 
as offer of regaining their independence and making them- 
selves self-supporting. 

In this connection we found that 80 per cent, of the 
unemployed who found jobs did so by efforts made outside 
of the Exchanges The technique of job hunting was 
seen to be well developed and the possible methods 
thoroughly exploited The majority of those who kept 
diaries spent in the neighbourhood of twenty-three hours 
a week looking for a job. The diligence m the search for 
steady work is noteworthy when the discouraging pros- 
pects presented to the worker are considered. 

The Unemployment Insurance System apparently acted 
as a check on the readiness of the men to take odd jobs. 
The fear of complications in the securing of unemplo5unent 
benefit was important in this respect. On the other hand, 
Exchange officials declared they experienced no difficulty 
in getting sufficient men to fill every odd job reported to 
the Exchange. 

The Unemployment Insurance System acts as one of the 
numerous deterrent elements in preventing the unem- 
ployed from striking out for themselves into independent 
work. The chief difficulty is their lack of understanding 
of their rights in ’the System were they to do so and the, 
risk of trouble with the Exchange. There are sufficient 
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other factors (such as the limits of the field and lack 
of personality, adaptability and training) grounded 
in normal life conditions which apply to such a possi- 
bility of self-support, however, so that in any case very 
little independent workmg can be expected from wage 
earners. 

British labour is very immobile so far as movement 
between localities is concerned. Unemployment Insur- 
ance benefit is a minor element in the factors which root 
the British worker to his home locality He is willing 
enough to move, tf there is no chance at home and the 
work is certain and fermanent away from his own locality. 
It is significant that more men wish to emigrate than can 
be permitted to do so. 

Among those who spent little time at the task of finding 
a job, the " signing on ” days acted as a stimulus to the 
search for work. 

The evidence from the behaviour of men in their 
“leisure" time was equally conclusive that the pre- 
dominatmg majority are not “loafers". “Loafers” 
observed in the survey of loafing were about 7 6 per cent, 
of the total unemployed men These were largely youths 
and pensioners. Middle-aged workers who were observed 
loafing would form about 2 per cent, of the total male 
unemployed population in Greenwich. 

The crowds outside the Exchanges are not chronic 
loafers but composed of changing individuals who are 
lingering a few minutes either before or after “ signing 
on " in one of the large groups which must pass through 
the Exchange every fifteen minutes every other day. 

It seemed obvious from the diary records that the un- 
employed were spending their time in useful tasks and in 
^hunting for work. 

The unemployed, and especially the skilled, were un- 
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willing to forgo the cinema unless they were forced to do 
so There was an apparent curtaihng of the amount of 
time and money spent in the “ pubs ’ 

Gambhng was not completely cancelled although carried 
on with smaller bets on the races. 

Marriages while the workers are receivmg Unemploy- 
ment Insurance are infrequent and, when they do occur, 
there are sufficient other reasons for the event, so that 
they seldom serve as an indication of pauperization. 

Pauperization. The charge is frequently made that 
the giving to men of money without an adequate return of 
labour wiU pauperize them, that is, make them in attitude 
and in fact, pubhc charges. The objective proof of this 
process is very meagre. It is based on two pieces of 
evidence : first, a number of casual observations from 
which generalizations have been made , and second, the 
dogmatic assertion that “ it stands to reason 

It is not quite clear always what pauperization involves. 
It is doubtful whether those who make the accusation 
have any clear understanding of the term. Technically 
a pauper is a pubhc charge. Presumably in the majority 
of minds pauperization means the demoralization of a man 
to some level below the normal individual. Just where is 
that level to be fixed ? Probably the level meant is that 
on which a man no longer has the ambition to support 
himself and his family by his own efforts and is willing to 
hve on what he can “ sponge off ” his neighbours and the 
community. (The first attitude is likely to exist among 
both the rich and the poor. Among the poor, circum- 
stances make it necessary for a man with such an attitude 
to make his living by " sponging off ” the State instead of 
an unearned fortune ) Does the giving of money without^ 
asking adequate return of labour bring men quickly to a 
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state of mind in which they are willing to live on what they 
can get without working ^ 

It IS very difficult to assess the influence of the receipt of 
uneraplo3nnent benefit in this process. The reason is very 
simple A man does not receive unemployment benefit 
unless he is unemployed. Being unemployed brings in its 
train a series of demoralizing influences which strike with 
terrific force against a man’s self-respect. If a man in the 
end succumbs to the weight of these many forces and gives 
up hope and is willing to let someone else do his work for 
him, by what process of reasoning does anyone single out 
a particular factor in the situation namely, unemployment 
benefit, and lay the blame for the man’s condition at the 
door of that factor ? 

When the whole set of circumstances which operate 
upon the mind and body of a man when he is unemployed 
is considered, the payment of money is often seen to play 
an entirely difierent r 61 e than the one assumed in the fore- 
going paragraph. If you can picture the gradual accumu- 
lation of influences which drive a man to pauperism, if you 
can visualize that journey as a succession of steps a man 
takes downward in the social scale, you will see that many 
of the influences which surround each step are the result 
of the need of funds in order that he and his family may 
be kept alive. The removal of furniture, the cutting 
down on food, the saving on the purchase of clothing, the 
lapse of insurance, the forgoing of social events, all of 
these adjustments, each of which breaks the contact of a 
man with the world of which he is or has been a self- 
respecting and self-supporting member, are necessary in 
order that life may go on some way. But every adjust- 
ment of this nature pushes a man a step farther towards 
pauperism, away from the state of mind in which, en- 
thusiastically and confidently, he feels his ability to and 
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desires to stand on his own feet. I wonder if it has ever 
occurred to those who so thoroughly condemn Unemploy- 
ment Insurance for its pauper-making influences, that it 
may have an influence in exactly the opposite direction ; 
it may put a check to the journey of self-respecting men 
towards pauperism. Unemployment benefit isn’t much ; 
but such as it is, it saves a man from the necessity of 
sacrificing 15s. to 40s. worth of those ties which bind him 
to the normal life of his group. To that extent it places a 
barrier between him and that hopelessness and discourage- 
ment and defeat which are the essential characteristics of 
pauperism. 

Does or does not Unemployment Insurance produce 
paupers ? Does it decrease or increase the desire for self- 
support ? I have briefly drawn together above the evi- 
dence from the specific items of study such as the effect 
on the search for work, the effect on subsidiary employ- 
ment, the effect on independent effort, and the effect on 
moving between communities and industries. Further- 
more, I have tried to picture the conditions of life under 
which the workers of Greenwich make their living, build 
their homes, spend their leisure, satisfy their religious 
impulses, and take part in community activities. I have 
attempted to present an objective account of the satisfac- 
tions and attitudes which grow up in the midst of these 
conditions. This general conclusion stands out Unem- 
ployment Insurance has not made paupers. It may have 
revealed some of them and supported them. 

There was an insignificant minority of workers who 
looked on the Unemployment Insurance Fund as a source 
of tncome ; but there are special circumstances suggested 
by the fact that these men were unskilled with low wages, 
or youths, which are an important part of the explanatioi^ 
of their attitudes. There was an effective check on the 
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few who might have this tendency in the severe dis- 
approval of such an attitude by the great mass of workers 
or, where that was not effective, in the fear of being 
reported by “ squealers 

I see no way to avoid the conclusion that Unemploy- 
ment Insurance and a lack of incentive to work go hand in 
hand in the cases of some individuals. The damage to the 
good name of Unemployment Insurance comes not from 
the recognition of this fact. It comes from the failure to 
analyse the cases and suit the system to the circumstances. 
The drawing of Unemplo3unent Insurance benefit is cor- 
related in some cases with lack of ambition and willing- 
ness to work. It is also correlated with an intensely 
genuine, though less hectic and demoralizing than for- 
merly, search for work, in other cases. If you examine the 
life conditions surrounding the one set of individuals, and 
then those conditions surrounding the other set of indi- 
viduals, you will be led to the conclusion that the two 
groups of individuals live in different social environments. 
Does it not seem reasonable to conclude that it is the 
influence of the total social world in which they move 
rather than the influence of one factor in that world which 
determines the presence or absence of willingness and 
ability to support themselves ? Unemployment In- 
surance operates upon an incentive to work whose 
essential nature is already determined. 

Malingering is mainly a misfit problem. Certain groups 
fail to be exposed to the influences which develop self- 
respect in the normal individual, or these influences may 
be removed through prolonged unemployment. Indi- 
viduals in these groups, then, are particularly subject to 
the temptation of malingering. 

Malingering is in the mam a negative lack of virtue, not a 
positive vice. It manifests itself in doing nothing rather 
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than actively plotting to “ beat the system The case 
of married women is the one outstanding exception to this 
rule. 

Malingering is the result primarily of the failure of cer- 
tain behaviour-forming influences to function rather than 
the operation of certain influences productive of an active 
will to “ get all one can 

The importance of this in considering the wisdom of a 
system of Unemplo3mient Insurance is very great. It 
dispels somewhat the fear that a system of social services 
is an active z.§,fa.cy producing a lack of foresight, ambition, 
thrift, and whatever else is considered when people con- 
trast ordinary individuals with paupers. 

If there is to be any criticism of the British system of 
Unemployment Insurance from the point of view of its 
production of paupers, it will centre around the fact that 
it treats alike insurance lives which are essentially unhke 
Where the system fits into the workers’ social world in 
which conditions are dissimilar and the mores unhke those 
essential for its success, there is Kkely to be trouble. 

One is tempted to suggest that the organization of an 
unemployment insurance scheme on an occupational basis 
or, perhaps better stiU on a wage-level basis, with different 
contributions and conditions for each level, would meet 
some of these objections. As I have suggested before, 
however, it is doubtful, in view of the minor part which 
misuse of the system and malingering play, whether such 
a procedure would be worth the administrative trouble and 
expense it would involve. A more hkely way of stimulat- 
ing claimants to return as soon as possible to their own 
resources would be an enlarging of the arrangements by 
which associations or individual firms might administer 
their own benefits. Thus would the claimant be broughtt 
more closely in touch with his fellow-contributors, be able 
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to visualize his relationship and responsibility to the Fund 
more clearly, and feel more strongly the group pressure 
coming from individuals with whom he has a common 
bond other than the fact that all are workers. 

A Final Word. Having examined, as carefully as my 
limited time and abihty would permit, the actual condi- 
tions of life and the attitudes growing out of them which 
have a bearing on the question whether or not Unemploy- 
ment Insurance has had a detrimental effect on the willing- 
ness and the abihty of workers to support themselves, I 
feel that it is only fair to make another statement which 
has grown out of this experience. 

The fear concemmg the effect of Unemplo5unent 
Insurance on the malingering tendencies of human nature 
seems to me to miss the whole purpose and achievement 
of social insurance. I cannot speak for the men who 
have laboured to bring this system into being. I cannot 
plumb their minds for their purposes. I can, however, 
speak with some conviction concerning certain results of 
Unemployment Insurance which may have a larger part 
in formulating future plans than original purposes. The 
idea of central importance in Unemplo3ment Insurance 
is the actual security and sense of security which it has 
brought into the lives of millions of workers. The effects 
of that secunty are so beneficial as to dwarf any imagined 
or actual results of the removal of fear as an incentive 
to work. I have tried to show that those latter results 
give no cause for alarm ; but even if they did, the case 
would be for reform and not for abolition of the system. 
The reason is clear. 

There are comparatively few among either the rich and 
•the poor who are exceedingly ambitious, who work in- 
telligently, purposefully and with almost superhuman 
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efforts, and who succeed to places of responsibility satis- 
factory to themselves and useful to the rest of mankind. 
They support themselves and deserve all they get. 

At the other end of the scale, alike among the rich 
and the poor, there are comparatively few who are lazy, 
indolent, and work shy. Among the rich this group is 
supported by an inherited fortune or by the other mem- 
bers of the family. Among the poor, they very often 
become the charges of the State. 

But neither of these classes is the particular concern 
of a system of social insurance. 

Among the rich and the poor alike, the great masses 
are composed of those who are neither desirous of being 
“ world beaters ” nor desirous of living by aught save 
their own efforts. They are self-respecting, honest, 
diligent, worthy individuals, accepting their position in 
comfort or with resignation as the case may be, and 
making the best of it. 

To plan social legislation on the assumption that it 
should stimulate individuals towards goals which are not 
defined, but vaguely conceived to be a combination of 
foreman, and prime minister, goals which in their very 
nature can be attained by a very few, is folly and misses 
completely an understanding of the needs of the great 
majority who must ever be the concern of social legislation. 

EquaEy fallacious is the attempt to make social legis- 
lation conform in its broad outlines to the purpose of 
prodding the misfits and failures to self-respecting inde- 
pendence. If that can be done, well and good, but it 
is no sign of failure if the legislation falls down in this 
respect. 

The problem of social insurance is first of aU to make 
more secure the happiness of the ordinary man, and to* 
keep him from swelling the class of those who are misfits. 
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It is as effective a remedy for the problems of poverty 
and maladjustment to stop the movement in that direc- 
tion as it is to apply remedies once an individual or a 
family has arrived. If simultaneously social insurance 
can relieve somewhat the burden of the misfits no one 
will complain. 

Argument about whether or not any system of social 
insurance stimulates or fails to stimulate the desire for 
self-support is in danger of being beside the point. That 
desire is there. It has been placed there by forces far 
more permanent and deeply rooted than changing 
legislation. 

The problem for central concern is not, " Does this 
system stimulate the lazy to become industrious ? ” but 
“ Does it make more secure for the industrious the 
rewards of their effort ? ” 

The value is not that a system of social insurance says 
to individuals, “ If you don’t work you can’t eat,“ but 
rather, “ If you do work you can eat.” 
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SUMMARY OF BRITISH SCHEME OF UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE AND TRANSITIONAL 
PAYMENTS 

AS IN OPERATION FROM NOVEMBER 12 , I93I 
TO JUNE 1933 

I Scope of the Scheme. Over 12,000,000 wage-earners 
between the age of 16 and the pensionable age of 65 employed 
m insured trades are compelled to contnbute and are eligible 
for benefit, subject to the prescnbed rules. There is a wage 
or salary limit of £5 per week, or £250 per year, for non- 
manual work, which excludes a large number of clerical and 
professional workers. Certain occupations are at present 
excluded : these consist chiefly of agriculture, including 
forestry, domestic service in private houses, the established 
Civil Service, female nurses of the sick and most of the perma- 
nent employees of public authorities, gas and water companies 
and railway companies. 

2. Contributions. Contributions are payable by employers, 
employed persons and the Exchequer. 

In addition the Exchequer makes a grant to the fund. 

The employer of an insurable person is, in the first instance, 
liable to pay the joint contribution of himself and the em- 
ployed person. This is, in general, done by affixing an unem- 
ployment insurance stamp to the unemployment book issued 
in the name of the employed person. An unemployment 
book has a currency of one insurance year, beginning early in 
July each year. 

The employer is entitled to recover the employed person's 
contribution by deduction from his wages or any other re- 
muneration, but only from wages or remuneration paid for the 
period to which the deducted contributions apply. Only one# 
contribution is payable in respect of each week, although the 

27X 
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person may be employed msurabiy m the same week by more 
than one employer, in which case the contribution is generally 
payable by the first employer emplo5nng the person in that week. 

Weekly Rates of Contribution 


Class of 

Employed Persons 

Employer’s 

Contribu- 

tion 

' Employed 
, Person’s 

1 CONTRIBU- 
s TION 

Exchequer 

1 CONTRIB- 

• TION 

1 

Total 

Contribu- 

tion 


d 

d 

d* 

d 

Men aged 21 and 





under 65 

10 

10 

, 10 

30 

Young men aged 18 





and under 21 . ; 

9 


; 9 ' 

27 

Boys under 18 . 

5 

i 5 

! 5 

15 

Women aged 21 and 





under 65 * • 

9 

9 

; 9 i 

27 

Young women aged 



1 


18 and under 21 

8 

8 

8 i 

24 

Girls under 18. . 


44 

44 

' ! 

134 


Employers of persons aged 65 or over pay the employer's 
contributions only, whether or not the employee is in receipt 
of a State Old Age Pension. 


3. Benefit. Insured persons between the ages of 16 and 
65 who are unemployed and fulfil the statutory conditions 
are entitled to receive benefit. 

Weekly Rates of Benefit. The present weekly rates of 


benefit are : 

Class of Insured Person 

Men aged 21 and under 65 


Weekly 
Rate. 
s. d 
• 15 3 

Young men aged 18 and under 21 

. 

. 12 

6 

Boys aged 17 and under 18 

* . 

. 8 

0 

Boys under 17 , 

• . 

5 

6 

Women aged 21 and under 65 . 

• « 

• 23 

6 

Young women aged 18 and under 21 

, , 

. 10 

9 

Girls aged 17 and under 18 

* % 

. 6 

9 

Girls under 17 . 

• « 

* 4 

6 

JDependants^ benefit : 

For an adult dependant . 


* 8 

0 

For a dependent child . 

• 

. 2 

0 
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Persons under 16 years of age and persons of 65 years of age 
and over are not entitled to receive benefit. 

Young men and young women aged 18 and under 21, who 
receive additional benefit for a dependant are entitled to 
receive the adult rates of 15s. 3^?. and 13s. 6i. respectively, 
as well as the dependant's allowance. 

Benefit is not payable for part of a day but only for whole 
days. 

The additional benefit of 85. a week can be received only 
in respect of one adult dependant at a time. 

The additional benefit of 2s. a week is payable in respect of 
any child under the age of 14 who is maintained wholly or 
mainly by the claimant and any child aged 14 or 15 who is 
under full-time instruction in a day school, or who is unable 
by reason of infirmity to receive such full-time instruction, 
and is wholly or mainly mamtamed by the claimant. 

There is a waiting period of six days for which no benefit 
is payable. Once a claimant has completed a waiting period, 
another waiting period is not required so long as the unem- 
ployment is continuous ", The rules under which two or 
more spells of unemployment can be regarded as one contin- 
uous spell so that no fresh waiting period is required are as 
follows : 

Any three days of unemployment within six consecutive 
days are to be regarded as continuous. 

Any two periods of three continuous days are to be regarded 
as continuous with one another if they are not separated by 
more than 10 weeks. 

For the purpose of these rules Sundays are ignored. 

4. Conditions for the Receipt of Benefit. The pri- 
mary condition for the receipt of benefit is that not less than 
30 contributions have been paid in the two years immediately 
preceding the application for benefit. At the rninimum this 
may mean that a contribution has been paid in respect of 
one day's work in each of 30 weeks. 

A person who is, during the two years, in receipt of a War 
disabihty pension and who, by reason of his disability, fails 
to satisfy this condition, need only prove the payment of 10 
contributions instead of 30. 
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If a person is unfit for work by reason of sickness during 
the two years, or if he has during the two years been in 
employment which is excepted from the Unemployment In- 
surance Scheme, the period of two years may be extended 
by the period of sickness or of employment m excepted work, 
but so that the total period shall not exceed four years. 

If a claimant satisfies the contributory condition at the date 
of his claim, he is regarded as satisf3nng it for the next three 
months and thereafter he must satisfy it at quarterly intervals. 

Secondly, the msured person must apply for benefit in the pre- 
scribed manner and prove that he is continuously unemployed. 

Apphcation in the prescnbed manner means, amongst other 
things, that the claimant makes a claim at an Emplojnnent 
Exchange, signs the appropriate documents and lodges his 
unemployment book. 

A claimant is not regarded as unemployed on any day on 
which he is following any remunerative or profitable occupa- 
tion, unless that occupation is one that could ordmarily have 
been followed by him in addition to his usual employment 
and outside the ordinary working hours of that employment 
and unless he does not receive more than 3s. 4 d. a day. 

The third condition is that the claimant must be capable 
of work and available for work. 

[The fourth statutory condition, now repealed, was that 
the claimant must prove that he is '' genuinely seeking work, 
but unable to obtain suitable employment *'.] 

The fifth and last condition is that the claimant, if so 
required, has duly attended an approved course of instruction. 
The disqualifications for the receipt of benefit are . — 

(i) If it is proved by an officer of the Ministry of Labour — 
(a) that the claimant has without good cause failed to 
apply for, or refused to accept a suitable situation 
notified to him by an Employment Exchange or 
(d) that the claimant has without good cause failed to 
carry out any written directions given to him by an 
officer of an Employment Exchange with a view to 
assisting him to find suitable employment, 
in such a case the claimant is disqualified. The maximum 
period of disqualification on these grounds is one of six weeks. 
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(2) An insured contnbutor who has lost employment by 
reason of a stoppage of work, which was due to a trade dis- 
pute at the premises at which he was employed, is disqualified 
for receiving unemployment benefit so long as the stoppage 
of work continues. 

If the insured contributor obtains other emplo3mient during 
the stoppage of work, this disqualification may, in certain 
cases, be removed. 

The disqualification on the ground of a trade dispute does 
not apply if the insured contnbutor can prove both of the 
following . — 

{a) That he is not himself directly interested m the trade 
dispute which caused the stoppage of work ; and 

(b) that the persons who are so directly interested in the 
dispute do not include any members of his own grade 
who immediately before the stoppage were employed 
at the premises at which the stoppage is taking place. 

(3) An insured contributor who loses his emplo3nnent 
through misconduct or voluntarily leaves his employment 
without just cause is disqualified for receiving unemployment 
benefit for a period of six weeks, or such shorter period as 
may be determined by the Court of Referees from the date 
when he so lost or left his employment. 

{4) An insured contributor is disqualified for receiving 
unemployment benefit while he is m receipt of any sickness 
or disablement benefit under the National Health Insurance 
Acts or while he is in receipt of a blind person's pension under 
Section i of the Blind Persons Act, 1920. 

For the purposes of the first disqualification above, employ- 
ment is not deemed to be suitable if it is : — 

{a) employment in a situation vacant m consequence of 
a trade dispute ; or 

(5) employment in the claimant's usual occupation m any 
other district at a rate of wages lower, or on conditions 
less favourable, than those which he might reasonably 
have expected to obtain having regard to those whicti, 
he habitually obtained in his usual occupation in 
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that district or would have obtained had he continued 
to be so employed ; or 

(c) employment in the claimant’s usual occupation in any 
other distnct at a rate of wages lower or on conditions 
less favourable, than those generally observed in that 
district by agreement between associations of em- 
ployers and employees, or failing any such agreement, 
than those generally recognized in the district by 
good employers. 

After the lapse of a reasonable interval, employment is not 
deemed to be unsuitable by reason only that it is employment 
of a kind other than in the claimant’s usual occupation. 

The above rights to benefit (and to transitional pa5nnents 
referred to below) areconsiderabiyrestrictedby the Anomalies 
Regulations, made in 1931, affecting four special classes of 
workers : 

Highly paid Part-time workers. 

Seasonal workers. 

Two days a week workers. 

Married women. 

5. Restriction of Duration of Benefit : Transitional 
Payments. (The provisions in this paragraph are those 
which were made by Order in Council at the time of the political 
and financial cnsis in 1931. They were of the nature of 
emergency provisions and were due to expire in June 1933.) 
Benefit may not be received for more than 156 days in a 
benefit year. A person who has become entitled to 156 days’ 
benefit in his benefit year may not receive further benefit 
during that benefit year, nor in any subsequent benefit year 
until 10 further contributions have been paid. He or she, 
if over 18, may however apply for Transitional Payments. 

Transitional Payments are made to insured persons between 
the ages of 18 (not 16) and 65, who satisfy the normal benefit 
tests (proof of unemployment), but have either 

{a) exhausted their 156 days of benefit in a year ; or 

{b) failed to satisfy the condition of 30 contributions in the 
last 2 years. 
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In the latter case the applicant must show either 8 contribu- 
tions in the last two years or 30 contributions at any time 
since the insurance scheme started. 

He also has to show that 

{d) he is normally employed in and will normally seek to 
obtain his Mvelihood by means of insurable work. 

(&) his circumstances are such that, whilst unemployed, 
he is m need of assistance by way of transitional 
payments. 

The determination of need is made, on behalf of the Ministry 
of Labour, by the Pubhc Assistance (Poor Law) Committee 
of the local County or Borough Council, who use their Relievmg 
Officers for the necessary enquiries. The amount of assistance 
is fixed in the same way as if the unemployed person were 
applying for poor law relief, but it must not exceed the 
rates of benefit and dependants' allowances and it must be 
given in money. 

Certain alleviations in regard to savings and disability 
pensions were introduced in 1932. Payment is made weekly 
at the Employment Exchange m the same manner as stan- 
dard benefit. Transitional Pa3rments are non-contributory, 
the cost being met wholly by the national exchequer, together 
with the cost of local administration. 

6, Pkocebure for decibing Claims for Benefit and 
Transitional Payments. All claims for benefit, including 
dependants' benefit, are examined in the first instance by 
statutory^ officers, known as ** Insurance Officers ", who have 
authority to allow any claim, but not to disaEow except in 
the case of a strike or lock-out. 

If the Insurance Officer does not allow the daim, he must, 
so far as practicable, within fourteen days, refer it for decision 
to a Court of Referees. 

An appeal from the decision of a Court of Referees may be 
made to the Umpire, an Officer appointed by the Crown. 

The decision of the Umpire is final. 

A Court of Referees consists of an impartial Chairman 
appointed by the Minister, one or more members chosen to 
represent employers and an equal number of members chosen^ 
to represent insured contributors. 
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Panels of persons to represent employers and insured 
contributors are constituted by the Minister for each distnct. 

7. Arrangeiviekts with Associations (Trade Unions). 
The Mmister of Labour may make an arrangement, for the 
administration of State benefit and transitional payments 
with a society approved for the puipose. The society or 
association must be one whose rules provide for payments 
to its members, or any class of members, while they are 
unemployed. 

This enables unemployed members to receive State benefit 
and transitional pajments through the association, the 
association being repaid by the Department. 

The association's rules must provide for payments for at 
least TO weeks m a year to its unemployed members at mini- 
mum rates exceeding the amount of State benefit by 3s 
weekly in the case of men aged 21 or over. 

The Mmister makes a contribution towards the adminis- 
trative expenses of the association in connection with the 
arrangement. 

8. Provision for Training. Grants may be made out 
of the Unemployment Fund towards the cost of approved 
courses of instruction for persons under the age of 2X years 
who are insured. 

9. Supplementary Schemes. The Minister may approve 
a scheme submitted by a joint industrial council or an 
association of employers and employees for giving additional 
benefits to insured contributors in any industry whilst un- 
employed or partially unemployed. 
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METHOD 

The foUomng method was used in making the interviews. 
In order to have some sort of guide for the collection of 
material, I made use of a diiusion of life interests well known 
to ethnography • 

1. Making a hving. 

2. Building a home. 

3 Spending spare time. 

4. Engaging in religious belief and activity. 

5. Shanng in pohtical and community activities. 

6. Satisfactions. 

It soon became evident that there were certain kinds of 
information under these headings which it would be possible 
to get through interviews, I accordingly made the outline 
which appears on the following pages to serve as a temporary 
skeleton for the information gathered 

OUTLINE OF SURVEY i 

I, Making a Living 

A. General information, 

X. Who are they^ Sex. Age. Employability. 
Health. 

2. Wliat do they do ? What did they do ? 

3. How do they get into their jobs ^ Training or 

steering ? What are the young people planning 
to do ? What did their fathers or mothers do ? 
Why the same or different ^ 

4. Hours of work, hunting a job, etc, 

^ Many of the items in this outline were suggested by the> 
material in Middletown, R S and H. M. Lynd, N,Y., 1929, 

m 
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5 Regularity of employment ? Past. Prospects. 

Preference of regularity over high wages ? 

6. Effects of idleness. 

7 Group associations based on work Trade unions, 
shop committees, etc. ^Vhat happens when 
unemployed ? 

8. Conditions of work when in work. 

B Belmnotif possibthites when unemployed. Which of 
the$e alternatives ts most freguentlv chosen ^ 
Why ? 

1. Lodge card and sign the register as required. 

2. Wait for notification of a job from Emplo3nnent 

Exchange. 

3. Set up in independent work. 

4. Look for another job outside of the Exchange, 

For regular job or casual job. For insurable 
job or non-insurable job. \Vhere do they look 
for work, how far afield ? The technique of 
job hunting. 

5. Answer advertisement m the newspapers. 

6 Move to another community. 

7. Live on savings, credit, borrowing. As well as or 

instead of lodging card ? 

8. Train for another occupation. 

9. Go to the Public Assistance Committee for 

additional help. 

10. Willingness to pay job premium. 

C, AtUiudes, 

1. To what are they looking forward ? 

2. What are they working for, ” standard of living 

or stamps''? 

3. Their analysis of their present difficulties. 

4. Ideas of relationship to the State. “Work or 

maintenance ? " 

5. Attitude toward Unemployment Insurance and 

toward those living on it ? 

6. Distinction in attitude toward those on : “ Ordin- 

ary benefit", “transitional benefit," public 
assistance ? 
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7* Malingering. Attitude toward ^ Any specific 
cases ^ 

8 . Class feeling. 

II. Building a Home 

A. What kind of homes do they live in ^ 

B What does unemplo5nnent do to home ownership ? 
C. Home activities. How much centres there ? 

D Food. Type, and sufficiency of ^ 

E. Clothing. Function of, t5rpe, occasion, source of ^ 

F. Housework. Who does it ? Attitude toward. 

Use of outside agencies. 

G. Position of women Conception of place on the 
part of men. Duties outside the home. 

H. Position of children. 

Plans for. Opportunities for. 

Working ? Education. 

I. Marriage. 

Attitude toward getting married. 

Any attempt to secure economic status through ^ 
Marriage superstitions and traditions. 

Weddings. 

J. Permanency of the home. Divorce. 

K. Attitude toward birth control. 

L. Family contacts. 

III. Spending Spare Time. 

A. Commercialized amusements ; cinemas, appeal of, 
concentration of attendance at. 

B. Use of parks, playgrounds. 

C. Loafing. 

D. Public houses, place of, concentration of patronage. 

E. Reading matter. What are they reading ^ 

Use of libraries 

p\ Clubs and lodges. Greater or less participation when 
unemployed ? 

G. Gambling. 

H. Adult education. 

IV. Religious Interests and Activities. 

A. Religious beliefs and superstitions. 

Practical religious faith. 
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Ideas about God and future life. Importance of 
in actual plans and decisions. 

Conception of universe, mechanistic, personal ? 
Ideas traditional, iconoclastic, confused ? 

B. Religious practices 

Home religious practices. Religious education. 
Church activities. 

Church membership. 

Effect of unemployment on religious practices 
C Religious leadership. 

D. Religious interests 

V. Engaging in Community Activities. 

A Political activities. 

B. Health activities. 

C Co-operative movement. 

D. Caring for the unfortunate and unfit. 

VI. Satisfactions. 

A. Efforts towards gaining recognition. 

B. Factors determining recognition and prestige. 

C. Satisfactions centrmg in I, 11, III, IV, and V. 


Several kinds of records were kept : 

I. Descriptive notes on the individual interviews. For 
each person a card containing the following information was 
kept : 


{a) Name. 

{b) Age. 

(4 Address. 

(d) Family relationship. 

(e) Dependants. 

(/) Occupation. 

(g) Former occupation. 

(A) Wages. 

{%) Former wages. 

0) Unemployment benefit. 
(A) Industrial status. 

(i) Former industrial status. 
(m) Father's occupation. 


{n) Employability. 

{o) Health. 

(p) Work goal. 

{q) Attitude on "'Work or 
maintenance 

(f) Union member ? Before 
became unemployed ^ 
{$) Church membership, 

{i) Church activity. 

{u) Rent. 

(t;) Home ownership. 

How long lived m Green- 
wich ? 
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2. The attitudes towards Unemployment Insurance and 
unemployed workers were recorded on a work sheet contain- 
ing places for the tabulating of answers to questions shaped 
to disclose these attitudes 

3. Any information secured during the day as a result of 
interviews or observations was entered on cards which were 
tabulated in two ways. Each card was given a number to 
correspond with the place which the information contained 
on the card would occupy in the outline mentioned above — 
thus * I A 3. It w^as also numbered according to the serial 
number of the person who gave the information. This made 
it possible to analyse the material m two ways — accordmg to 
subject, and according to the persons who gave the informa- 
tion, The conclusions contained in this volume are largely 
based on the analysis of the interviews with 161 individuals, 
the data from which was recorded m this fashion. 

By the end of six weeks, it became sufficiently clear which 
were the recurring problems, so that a question sheet could 
be formulated. A question sheet was therefore made out con- 
taining those questions to which I wanted to be sure to get 
answers in every interview. At this time questions were pre- 
pared not only for workers, but for other members of the com- 
munity as well : employers, employment managers, the minis- 
ters and staffs of five workmg-class churches. Employment Ex- 
change managers, trade union officials, shopkeepers of various 
kinds, publicans, cinema managers, head masters, real estate 
men, doctors, librarians, police, and borough officials. Those 
groups or individuals who had at their disposal information 
which would throw light on my problem were interviewed 
on the basis of these questionnaires. I devoted one day and 
two evenings a week during the latter part of the study to 
these interviews with persons other than the workers them- 
selves. I memorized the questions sufficiently so that the 
interviews did not take the form of question and answer, a 
method which would have led to guarded statements. 

The forms used by the thirty-four men who recorded day 
by day an account of their activities are reproduced in 
Appendix VIL 
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TABLES 

TABLE I 


Wage of Head of Family in Shillings 
(Greenwich) 


Shillings 




’ Skillld 

Unskilled 

Less tLan 10 . 




' . 1 


Less than 20 * . 




• 1 ^ ' 

X 

20-29 .... 




• ( j 

I 

30-39 .... 



• 

. I 

I 

40-49 .... 


% 

4 

. ^ 1 ' 

28 

50-59 .... 

• 

% 


• i 7 ; 

II7 

60-69 .... 


41 


• 1 3 ^ 

3 ^ 

70-79 .... 

• 



. 61 i 

5 

80-89 .... 




27 1 

— 

90-^9 .... 




.1 II ! 

— 

100-109 , . . 




. 1 s , 

' — 

110-119 • . * 




3 

— , 

120-129 . . . 




. I 

— 

130-159 . . . 




. — 

— 

140-149 . . . 




. I 


150 and over . , 




• j — ’ 
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TABLE 2 


Total Family Income in Shillings 
(Greenwich) 


t 

Shillings 

Skilled 

Unskilled 

Less than ro 



Less than 20 


— 

20-29 

— 


30-39 

— 

— 

40-49 

— 

14 

50-59 

5 

81 

60-69 

22 

29 

70-79 

43 

12 

80-89 

18 

5 

90-99 

19 

II 

100-109 

II 

8 

110-119 

10 

10 

120-129 

4 

2 

130-139 ....... 

4 

4 

140-149 

5 

4 

150-159 

3 

4 

160-169 ....... 

I 

— 

170-179 


— 

180-189 ....... 

4 

- — 

190-199 . . 

— 

' — 

200-209 ....... 

— 

— . 

210-219 

~ 

— 

220-229 ....... 

— 

- — 

230-239 ....... 

I 

— 

240-249 

2 

' — 

250-259 

I 

— 
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TABLE 3 


Surplus after deducting Minimum Requirements * 
(Greenwich) 


Shillings 

Skilled 

Unskilled t 

No. 

Per Cent 

No 

Per Cent 

o~9 

, 




— 

25 

H 

io~i9 




14 

9 

54 

29 

20-29 . , 




26 

X7 

40 

22 

30-39 * . 




31 

20 

15 

8 

40-49 . . 




26 

17 

9 

5 

50-59 . . 




19 

12 

10 

5 

60-69 




16 

II 

I 

0-6 

70-79 • . 




4 

3 

12 

6 

80-89 




6 

4 

4 

2 

90-99 • . 




4 

3 

I 

0-6 

100-109 . . 




I 

0*6 

I 

0*6 

110-119 . 




i 2 

i I 

— 

— 

120-129 . 




— 

— 

— 

— 

130-139 . . 




2 

I 

— 

— 

140-149 . . 




I 

0*6 

— 

' — 

150-159 . . 




— 

— 

— 

— 

160-169 , 




— 

— 

— 

— 

170-179 . , 




, — 

— 

— 

— 

180-189 . 




— 

— 

_ 

— 

190-199 , . 




I 

0*6 


— 

200-209 • 




I 

0*6 


— 

210 and over 




1 


1 — 

— 


* The minimum requirements include rent, food, clothing and 
fuel. 

t In addition there were 13 (7 per cent ) labourers with a nega- 
tive balance rangmg from gd to 15s. 5 d The average deficit for 
this group of 13 was 7s. yd* 
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TABLE 4 

Families in which the Wage of the Head falls into certain 
Income Groups 


(Greenwich) 


Income in 
Shillings 

Skilled 

Unskilled 

Number of 
Families 

Per cent 

OF Families 

Number op 
Families 

Per cent. 
OF Families 

Under 30 

I 

0*6 

2 

1*1 

30-39 • • 

I 

0 6 

I 

0*6 

40-59 . . . 

8 

5-3 

145 

78-3 

60-99 . . . 

130 

85-0 

37 

20*0 

I 00-199 . 

13 

8-5 

0 

0*0 

200 and over . ' 

0 

0-0 

0 

0*0 

All Groups 

153 

100 0 

00 

M 

100*0 


TABLE 5 

Families in which the Total Family Income falls into 
certain Income Groups 


(Greenwich) 


Income in 
Shillings 

Skilled 

Unskilled 

Number 

OF Families 

Per Cent 
OF Families 

Number 

OF Families 

Per Cent 

OF Families 

Under 30 

0 

0*0 

0 

0*0 

30-39 • • * 

0 

0*0 

0 

0*0 

40-59 . . . 

5 

3.2 

96 

51-8 

60-99 • • * i 

102 

66-7 

57 

30-9 

100-199 . 

42 

27*5 

32 

17*3 

200 and over j 

4 

2*6 

0 

0-0 

All Groups 

1 

153 

100*0 

185 

j 

100*0 

«• 
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TABLE 6 

Greenwich Central School for Boys • Numbers of Pupils 
WHOSE Parents are in certain Classes of Occupations 


Form 

Skilled 

Workers 

Business 

Professional 

Police 

Civil Service 

Labourer 

Dock 

Widow 

4 . . . 

10 

6 

0 

3 

0 

2 

I 

3 

4B . . . 

20 

3 

0 

3 

I 

4 

0 

I 

4A . . . 

21 

9 

0 

3 

0 

3 

2 

2 

3C . . . 

II 

8 

0 

0 

I 

5 

I 

2 

3 B . . . 

18 

9 

0 

2 

0 

4 

I 

2 

3 A . . . 

14 

4 

I 

0 

3 

5 

0 

I 

2C . . . 

18 

8 

I 

I 

I 

6 

I 

I 

2B . . . 

10 

7 

I 

6 

0 

6 

I 

6 

2A . . . 

13 

5 

I 

2 

I 

6 

2 

3 

iC . . , 1 

13 

2 

0 

2 

I 

9 

2 

3 

iB . . . 1 

19 

6 

0 

I 

0 

7 

I 

I 

lA . . . ' 

16 

8 

0 

I 

I 

5 

I 

2 

Total Num- 









ber 

183 

77 

4 

24 

9 

62 

13 

27 

Total Per- 
centage . 

42-5 

17*9 

0*9 

5*5 

2*0 

14*0 

3*0 

6*2* 

Over 14 
years . 









Number . 

51 1 

20 

0 

9 

1 I 

9 

i 3 

6 

Percentage 

51 

20 

0 

9 

I 

9 

3 

6 


*31 (7*2 per cent.) were not classified. 
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TABLE 7 

Private Secondary School for Boys Numbers of Pupils 
WHOSE Parents are in certain Classes of Occupations 


(Greenwich) 


Class of Pupil 

Skilled 

Workers 

Business 

Professional 

Police 

Military 

Civil Service 

Labourer 

Dock 

Widow 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Fee Paying 

109 

98 

33 

18 

41 

28 

0 

4 

17 

21 

363 

School Free 

Places 

40 

17 

2 

4 

0 

4 

6 

I 

2 

7 


L.C.C Free 

Places 

49 

15 

2 

2 

3 

4 

II 

4 

5 

6 


Total Free 

Places 

89 

32 

4 

6 

3 

8 

17 

5 

7 

3:3 

184 

Grand Total 

198 

130 

37 

18 

44 

36 

17 

9 

24 

34 

547 

Percentage . 

36 

24 I 

7 

3 

8 

7 

3 

I 

4 

6 

100 


VM. 


V 
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COPY OF RULES OF PELTON RESERVES SLATE 

CLUB 

1 That the members of this club shall consist of an un- 
limited number, all of whom shall reside within two miles 
of the club house That each member pay jd, weekly be- 
tween the hours of 7 and 8 p m on Saturdays, such being 
the tune of meeting throughout the year. 

2 That no person be admitted as a member of this club 
under 18 or over 60, and all desinous of joming must pro- 
duce a certificate of good health, and also sign the followmg 
declaration — I do hereby declare that I and my wife (if 
mamed) are within the required age of 60 , and to the best 
of my belief I am not, and (if married) my wife is not, suffenng 
or afflicted with any bodily ailment, chronic or constitutional 
malady , and should it be found that I have made a wilful 
misrepresentation, I do agree to forfeit all claim to the funds 
of this club, and all money that may have been paid it on 
my behalf In the event of any applicant’s wife not being 
eligible, such person may become a member providing he agrees 
to forgo all claim for the death of his wife. 

3. That the officers of this club shall consist of a Treaisurer, 
Trustee, 2 Auditors, and Committee (5 to form quorum), a 
Secretary, Stewards and Officers, all of whom shall be elected 
annually, and should anything occur not provided for in 
these rules the Committee shall deal with it, and their decision 
is final. 

4. That the benefit contemplated by this club is relief in 
sickness : 105. per week for 8 weeks, and 5s. per week for 

weeks, continuous or otherwise. That no member shall 
receive more than £6 within twelve months for sick benefit 
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and should any member continue to be lU at the end of the 
year, full pay and half sick pay shall be considered from the 
time he declares on the club, and he shall not be able to claim 
his full pay again till the corresponding month of last year. 

5 All members declaring on the funds of this club shall 
bring (or if unable, send) his declaration and address, duly 
signed by doctor, to the Secretary’s house before 12 noon, or 
forfeit that day’s rehef, and if the sick member be in arrears, 
the same shall be stopped out of his sick allowance , if a month 
in arrears, he shall not be entitled to any benefit until all 
arrears are paid in full. New members joinmg not eligible to 
sick or death pay for four weeks. Any member declaring 
off before 12 noon will not be entitled to that day’s pay 

6. Should any member while on the funds of this club be 
absent from home after 9 o’clock in the evening from the 
1st of April to the 30th September, and 7 o’clock in the evening 
from the ist October to the 31st March, such member shall 
be fined 2s. for the first offence, and for the second shall be 
expelled from the club and forfeit all he has paid. Every 
member whilst on the funds shall on every occasion of leaving 
home leave word where he is going, or be fined 6 d. 

Sick members to send a medical certificate in to the club 
house every fourth week, in default to be fined is. 

7. If any member be found following any occupation or 
doing work of any kind or being intoxicated while on the 
funds of this club he shall be fined 5s. for the first offence, and 
for the second shall be expelled. 

8. A general meeting will be called yearly to elect Stewards 
whose duty shall be to visit the sick once a week or oftener 
if he deems it necessary, to attend at the club house every 
meeting night and receive the money and keep check against 
the Secretary, to preserve order, and fine all who swear or 
misconduct themselves while the business of the club is 
going on, to attend every Saturday to receive sick notices, 
pay sick members, and for his services shall receive los. per 
quarter. 

9. That no member who may meet with an accident while 
intoxicated, or suffering from unnatural complaints, shali 
receive relief from this club. 

U.M. 
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10. That the accounts be audited every half-year, and the 
Secretary shall make out a balance sheet and read it to the 
members or be fined 6^?. That the auditors receive 2s. each 
for their services. 

11. The Secretary shall attend at the club house at 7 p,m. : 
if exceedmg 15 minutes to be fined exceeding 30 minutes 

the whole evening 2s., sickness excepted, and for his 
services shall receive ^d, quarterly from each financial member, 

12. That the money in hand be divided 3 or 4 days before 
Christmas as the members may decide, but all moiues owing 
shall be paid up meeting night before sharing, or members 
in arrears will be fined is. 

13. That all members shall clear the books on quarterly 
nights, or be fined 6 d . , if not clear on the seventh mght he 
shall be served with a written notice by the Secretary, who 
shall receive from the defaulter for his trouble. If on 
the eighth night whole or part is not paid he shall be ex- 
cluded. This rule shall be bindmg to pay whole or part. 

14. That the Committee shall be empowered to call a 
general meeting to settle the business of this club, should 
the necessity to do so arise, and all members not attending 
after having been summoned by the secretary shall be fined 
6d. to go to stock. Roll to be called at 8 o'clock. Any 
member sending an apology to be exempt from the fine. 

15. That the money shall be invested in the Post Of&ce 
Savings Bank, and shall be deposited there by one Trustee 
on behalf of the club. 

16. That at the death of a member, each member shall 
give IS. or member's wife is., to be paid at the club house 
within six weeks, or be fined 2d. each week after ; such money 
to be paid to the dead member's heir or nominee, on pro- 
duction of doctor's certificate (and marriage certificate), and 
likewise deceased's share of stock, such money to be payable 
within three days of the occurrence of such death. 

17 Should the doctor think it necessary for a sick member 
to go mto the country for change of air, such member shall 
^be at liberty to do so, upon furnishing the Secretary with 
a doctor's certificate to that effect before leaving, and must 
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also every fortnight whilst away, furnish the club with a 
medical certificate of health. Any member failing to comply 
with any of the conditions of this rule shall not be entitled 
to receive any sick relief from the club until this rule has 
been fully complied with. 

18. The Committee shall see that all claims to sick mem- 
bers and burial claims are met before the distribution takes 
place. Each member shall leave 15. in hand as stock, unless 
he has given seven clear days’ notice to the Secretary that 
he intends to discontmue his membership The sick benefits 
be paid to sick members as far as the funds in hand will 
permit, and the balance to be paid as soon as possible and 
burial claims between clearing-up night in the old year and 
the first meeting night m the new year, 

19 Fines to be paid before contributions, 

20. Any member knowing another to be imposing on the 
club and not informing the Secretary wiU be fined 5s. 

21. Caretaker to receive 7s. 6 d. for his services. 
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THE CONTINUITY RULE^ 

The Continuity Rule reads as follows 

“ Any three days of iinemplo3nnent whether consecutive or not 
within a period of six consecutive days shall be treated as a 
continuous period of unemployment, and any two such contmuous 
periods separated by a period of not more than ten weeks shall 
be treated as one contmuous period of unemplo5nnent, and the 
expression ' continuously unemployed " shall be construed 
accordmgly/' 

'' Three-in-Six Part of the Continuity Rule. The 
basic feature of the rule is the provision that any three or 
more days of unemployment within a period of six consecutive 
days shall be treated as a continuous period of unemploy- 
ment. This provision is referred to as the three-in-six 
part of the rule. 

Examples of the operation of the three-in-six part of the 
rule are given m the table on the next page. 

'‘Sixty Days'' Part of the Continuity Rule, Any 
two periods of " continuous unemployment " under the tbree- 
in-six part of the rule may be linked together to form one 
continuous period of unemployment, provided that not more 
than 6o days — which may be days of employment or days 
of failure to prove unemployment (or days of employment 
or failure to prove unemployment and non-eSective days) — 
come between two periods. This provision for hnking up 
or bridging over is referred to as the “ 6o days part of the 
rule 

^Appendix II of Ministry of Labour Leaflet, UJX* 614. 
Quoted m Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance, 
1931, Minutes of Evidence, Ftrsi Day, p. 34. 
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X = Day of proved unemployment. 

O = Days of failure to prove unemployment 



Th 

Fr 

s 

M 

Tu. 

w 


ist week 

X 

0 

X 

0 

X 

0 

3 contmuous ” days to- 
wards waiting period 

2nd „ 

0 

0 

X 

0 

X 

X 

Waiting period completed. 

3rd „ 

X 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 days payable 

4th „ 

0 

X 

0 

X 

0 

0 

No action possible Fri- 
day and Monday non- 
efEective for time being. 

5 th „ 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

Thursday of 5th week con- 
tinuous with Friday 
and Monday of 4th 
week ; 3 days payable 
Wednesday of 5th week 
non-ejffective for time 
being 

6tli „ 

0 

0 

0 

X 

X 

X 

Monday and Tuesday of 
6th week continuous 
with Wednesday of 5th 
week ; 3 days benefit 
payable 

7 th „ 

X 

0 ! 

X 

X 

X 

X 

5 days’ benefit payable. 

8th „ 

X 

1 0 

X 

0 

0 

0 

Thursday and Saturday 
of 8th week continuous 
with Wednesday of 7th 
week ; 2 days* benefit 
payable 

9th „ 

j 

1 0 

X 

0 

0 

0 

X 

Friday and Wednesday 
non-efiective for time 
bemg. 

loth „ 

X 

! 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Friday and Wednesday 
of 9th week contmuous 
with Thursday of loth 
week , 8 days* benefit 
payable. 

nth „ 

X 

1 

1 

X 

X 

X 

0 

X 

5 days* benefit payable. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY CONCLUSIONS 

Method. The method exemplified in this project was that 
of living among those who were the objects of study and shar- 
ing as far as possible their activities and their thoughts. What 
does such an experience reveal of value for the development 
of a technique of sociological research ? 

It soon became evident to me that I must make a choice in 
my procedure involving the number of individuals I would 
reach. The advantage of reaching a large number was 
obvious. Unavoidable errors would tend to be cancelled out, 
the results might have some semblance of statistical accuracy, 
the dangers of considering an exceptional case as typical made 
less prominent. On the other hand, the covermg of large 
numbers involved several disadvantages. In the first place 
it meant that less time could be spent with each individual. 
The bearing of this time factor on the kind of information and 
the rehabihty of the mformation secured from the mterview 
is important. It would mean that the worker was talking to 
a practical stranger. It would mean that for the most part, 
considering the shortness of time, the interview would have 
to be of the question and answer type. Such an interview 
has value m that a competent interviewer can take the same 
question sheet and ask the same questions m another survey. 
It has the disadvantage that the person interviewed feels that 
he is undergomg an inquisition (which among the unemployed 
in England has very unpleasant associations). It has the 
further disadvantage that the person is aware of every word 
he or she speaks. One of the laws of evidence by authority 
needs to be recalled in this connection : '' Is the authority 
aware of the significance of his testimony ? If he is, it is 
less apt to be spontaneous and genuine. One of my first 
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interviews gave me an example of the value of the indirect 
conversation as opposed to the quicker question and answer 
method. I was feeling my way in unknown territory, and, I 
admit, was a bit puzzled as to how to go about getting the 
more personal information concerning home life and religion. 
The visit was with a man and his wife in their home , the wife 
had gone to prepare coffee. I was feeling very keenly that 
what I was doing looked very much hke prymg into their 
personal affairs. These people are human beings, not rocks 
and trees. Furthermore, the fact that I was among people 
whose social environment was foreign to me and with whose 
attitudes I had not yet been able to become familiar, caused 
me to drop a remark to the man that I had some questions of 
a bit more personal nature to ask him It was the worst thing 
I could have done, of course. Just then his wife came in with 
the coffee and sandwiches invariably served about ten o^clock 
in the evenmg, and the conversation earned on In onr 
natural conversation over the coffee-cups every question I had 
m mind was answered spontaneously and without the necessity 
of putting the questions. While the wife was takmg out the 
cups, the man said, '' Now, Mr. Bakke, for those questions you 
were going to ask me.'* I had to fumble around with some 
further question about birth control in order to prove that I 
had not merely been bluffing 

Moreover, when one is making a study of the factors which 
enter into the moulding of the behaviour and customs of a 
group with whose ways of hfe he is not thoroughly familiar, 
his discoveries come not so much from a statistical accumula- 
tion of answers to queries (which must necessarily be grounded 
on an imperfect understanding by the questioner of the total 
life picture of those whom he is studying and consequently 
his ignorance of what are the important questions to ask). 
His discoveries come primarily from the spontaneous revela- 
tions of those with whom he has come to be on friendly terms, 
from the careful observation of the life circumstances out of 
which those revelations come, and from the testing and verify- 
ing of his conclusions by more specific questions. 

Such discoveries have their place in the picture which the 
sociologist desires of any society. There are numerous quan- 
titative facts such as rents and number in the family aiSd 
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wages which can be studied statistically. For these a wide 
distribution of cases is essential and practicable. There are 
qualitative facts, however, which are every bit as important 
in themselves and which often point to a significant factor 
which later can be measured quantitatively. A case in point 
is the dread of discharge at eighteen or twenty-one, or the feel- 
mg of control from another world. These qualitative factors 
are an integral part of the truth about social change and 
institutions. The discovery of such factors is often impossible 
by means of cold blooded research on the basis of care- 
fully planned questionnaires or the tabulation of recorded 
statistics. 

For these reasons I decided to work more intensively and 
humanly withm a group small enough to enable me to lay the 
ground well, feeling that the advantage of freshness of outline 
and significance of the revelations from the witnesses would 
outweigh the disadvantage of relatively small distribution. 

The Basic Importance of the Self-Maintenance 
Structure. There is at least one generalized conclusion 
which I feel the cases and observations warrant. Which of 
the obvious groups of controlling factors touch the worker in 
the most mtimate way > With which ones is he most con- 
cerned where he lives The most intimately associated with 
his hfe are those connected with his home The most basically 
important to the rest of his life is the self-maintenance struc- 
ture. The church, judging from the point of view either of 
numbers participatmg or broadness of activity, has little influ- 
ence. In a modem state the institutions of a regulatory 
nature concern him in their restrictions on his activity rather 
than in active participation. All these have been discussed 
in detail in the appropriate chapters. There remains to be 
made one comment on the basic nature of the structure 
through which he must make his living. 

First of all, the changes which take place in that structure 
strike him most quickly and effectively. Changes in the msti- 
tutional hfe of the home and church come slowly ; unless one 
hves in the midst of a great shifting of loyalties m the realm 
of religion, their changes are apt to influence but little the 
course of life for individuals. One may safely rely on con- 
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ditions surrounding the home life and religious life not to 
change too rapidly, but he cannot be so sure about industry 
and governments. 

The introduction of labour-saving machinery viewed as a 
national phenomenon may seem to be a gradual process, but 
for 136 men at the electric works it came with crushing swift- 
ness. The closmg down of a plant under a programme of 
rationahzation may make little difference in the national 
figures, but it means a new adjustment in the struggle for life 
of the employees of the plant Such changes in the organiza- 
tion and structure of an industry or one plant in the industry 
pull the foundations from beneath the whole adjustment the 
worker has made to his world It is the basic and far-reachmg 
importance of the sort of a job a man has m every sphere of 
his livmg that makes it such a matter for social concern when 
he has no job. It is an influence which grows up not only 
because he has money to spend, but because he has a skill to 
use, a status to maintain, and numerous activities to partici- 
pate in, the key to which is the kmd of a job he holds. (For 
this reason Unemplo3mient Insurance can never in the minds 
of the workers be a substitute for a job. It is the mamtmn- 
mg as well as the maintenance which is of basic importance.) 

Fallacy of Statistical Averages. Furthermore the 
type of research exemplified by this project often discloses 
facts or emphasizes certain facts in a way which warns against 
the fallacy of basing conclusions on statistical averages un- 
corrected by the qualitative elements m the social milieu. 
Here, for instance, is the case of the increasing success of the 
machine in the competition with men for jobs. The fear of 
that increasing success and the consequent belligerent attitude 
or equally important surrender to the inevitable is an observed 
fact in Greenwich. The problem of facing that increasing 
success is a real one to the workers of that community. There 
is no doubt that for to-day's specific group of workers the 
battle between the machine and labour has swung in favour 
of the machine. Nor is there any doubt that tins fact creates 
a serious problem in human welfare. But," say the econo- 
mists, " there is no basis for this fear, no real danger that the 
maladjustment will be permanent, for you must rememUer 
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that taking the country and the process as a whole what is lost 
in one way is gamed m another , that process is, out of work 
this year because of a new machine, in work the next year to 
make the machines or m new industries. So there is really 
no basis for your fear and attitudes/' Nevertheless, the 
attitude is there. It is a fact. Furthermore there is a reason 
for it. The cause of attitudes is not the contemplation of 
nicely balanced averages, averages arrived at by the extension 
in time and space of statistics, but the specific condition under 
which the worker of to-day hves m the Greenwich of 1931 

To speak of the reabsorption of labour as if it settled the 
human problem presented m the growing reign of machinery, 
and to prove the proposition by statistics drawn from long 
periods and large areas is fallacious. For what is the method 
of reabsorption^ Usually the specific victims of "'ration- 
alization " or more effective labour-saving devices are not re- 
absorbed at the same level. They travel the one-way road to 
the general workers' field It is the next generation who turn 
to other tasks because they see no chance where their fathers 
failed to find work But it is the controlling factors of the 
present which determine the attitudes and behaviour of the 
members of this generation 

This leads to a final conclusion of importance to practical 
sociological study which aims to provide principles by which 
intelligent mterference in human affairs can be made more 
effective. 

Minorities Unless the State with foresight provides for 
those minorities which are likely to exist under its legislation 
as well as for the average group, trouble is ahead. These 
minorities are not always foreseen. But some of them can be 
foreseen now on the basis of English experience One of these 
minority groups is composed of the victims of long-continued 
unemplo3nnent. (I have already indicated that a perfected 
Employment Exchange system would tend to make this 
minority a very important one ) If long-continued unemploy- 
ment bulks large as a factor, the demand must grow for the 
expanding of the msurance scheme to care for them. Nothmg 
can prevent insurance changmg into a “ dole " in such circum- 
stances. The need is to recognize such groups among whom 
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such danger is real and make provision for their special case 
in order to avoid the expanding of the system beyond its limits 
of elasticity. It has taken England a long time to recognize 
the need for special treatment for these people who have fallen 
into the rather large minority group of those unemployed for 
long periods. 

Social legislation must necessarily be based on averages. If 
exceptions were made for each individual case, chaos would 
Tresult But if the groups who do not measure up to the aver- 
age become too large, or too important, and no provision is 
made for them, the legislation based upon averages either is 
nullified through supplementary legislation or causes severe 
hardship which raises a demand for revision of the conditions 
in favour of the minority group. 
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FORM B 

SPENDING TIME IN LONDON. 

Occupation Wage rate per hour. . . 

Unemployed since ..19 Present age . Age started work . 

(Date) 

Number of dependants Adult . Children . 


Member of what Trade Union 

Sunday. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

1 Meals 

2 Sleep . . ... 

3 Looking for Work . . . . , . ' 

4 Reading Newspapers . . . i 

Books , . . . . . ^ 

Magazines , . . ! 

5 Recreation Cinema . . . . - 

Public House 

Races 

Dance 

Watching Sports 

(Name otlier forms) Participating in Sports 









.. ... 














• • 






.. .. 






































6 Club, Lodge, or Association Meetmgs 

(See note 3 overleaf) 

7 Visiting at Home or Fnend’s Home 
8. Political Meeting (See note 4 overleaf) 

9 School or Study (See note 5 overleaf) 

10 Training for a Job 

1 1 Odd Jobs (See note 6 overleaf) 

12. Worship Church or Chapel 

Family.. 

Private 

13. Church activity . . 

14 Planning for the next day 

15. Number of hours spent at home . . 

16 

17 

18 

19 





























... 

.... 


1 



















.... 

. . . 

- 

. . . 

... .. 




See Directions and Notes on back of this card* 
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FORM B {continued) 

DIRECTIONS AND NOTES. 


1. At the end of each day place the number of hours spent during 
that day opposite the proper activity, and in the column for 
that day of the week Indicate time to the nearest quarter of 
an hour, thus 2 hrs and 10 mms would be recorded as 2 ^ hrs, 

2. You need not sign your name. We wish to have simply an honest 
record of the week’s routme for you as a representative of the 
London workers 

3. At the foot of this card please give the name of the club or lodge 
referred to m 6 overleaf 

4 At the foot of this card please give the name of the political party 
which sponsored the meetmg referred to m 8 overleaf. 

5. At the foot of this card please state brieflly the school you attend, 
if any, and the sort of studies at which you work. 

6. At the foot of this card please indicate the odd jobs at which 
you worked 

7 Use the extra spaces under Recreation to write m any types not 
mentioned 

8. Use the extra spaces at the end of the list to add any activities 
which have not been listed 
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^Adaptation, dif&culties of, 
i 26~7 

Advancement, possibilities of, 
28-9 

Alternatives, lack of, 13-14 
Apprentices, wages of, 25-6 
Apprenticeship, 23 E 


Benefit, checking abuse of, 
83 fi , 93-4, 97 

— claims, 85-8, 124-5 

— cuts in, 227-9 

— and gamblmg, 197 

— mterruption of, 91 fi 

— reduction of, 15 1 

— registration to secure, 75 S, 

— as source of income, 27, 1 50, 

265-6 

— tests for, 93, 111-12, 227 

— transitional, 81-2, 88-9 

“ Black-coated ” occupations, 

23. 3X. 76. 137 

Bhnd-alley ” work, 25 
Books, place of, 194-5 
Booth, Charles, 157-8 
Building Trade Exchange (Lon- 
don), 1 19 


Casual labour occupations, 104 
Check-up system, 97, 143 
Chdd workers, 164 
Children, 170 , 246-7, 258, 

see also Schoolcluldren 


Churches, the, 203-4, 209-11 
— social activities of , 35, 206-7, 
247 

Cinema habit, 178 E , 181 , 

263 

Clan-spint, 154-5 
Class feeling, 10 ff 
Club and Lodge membership, 
195. I 9 L 246 
Communist party, 19, 235 

meetings of, 223, 229, 

232-4 

Conservative party, 228, 235 
Contacts, 135, 154, 156 
Continuity Rule (or "'oxo’'), 
81-2, 88 

Co-operative movement, 217 
Court of Referees, 92-3, 100 ff , 
109, III 

Crowd, effect of, 191 


Daily Worker, the, 230 
Democracy, English, 224-5 
Demonstrations, 61-2, 149-51, 
218 

Dole see Benefit 


Education, 29, 170 ff., 174-6, 
217, 258 

— religious, 204-6 
Emigration, 132-3, 262 
Emplo3nnent Exchange, 76 ff., 
1 1 2-1 4, 1 19, 261-2 
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Employment Exchange — cont. 

interviewing officers, gjfi 

investigation officers, 95- 

6 

popular conceptions of. 

Exploitation, 14, 16, 32-3 
“ Extras 165 


Failure, 46-7, 149 
Firm, pride m, 244-5 
Foresight, 35 E , 132, 256 

— factors in development of, 

44 f , 259 

— rewards of, 256 
Funerals, 215-16 
Furniture clubs, 159 


Gambling, 197-200, 263 
General Election, 1931, 228 ii, 
“ Genumely Seeking Work 
99-100 

God, ideas of, 212-14 
Green card, 118-19 
Group associations, influence 
of, 72-3, 246-7, 259 
Group life, effect of unemploy- 
ment on, 195-7 

Hilton, Professor J., 140-2 
Homes, effects of unemploy- 
ment on, 160-2, 175-6, 201 
— satisfactions m, 246 
Hospital Savmgs Association, 
38 

Household budget, 54 
Housmg, 156 ff, 259, see also 
Kents 


d;ealism, 216-17 
— election appeals to, 230 ff . 


Ignorance, 14 ff., 32-3 
Incentives and discouragement, 
29, 32 ff , 44 ^ » 90, xb2, 
254 ff , 259-60, 266, 268 
Income, 45, 220, 247-8, 255-6 
— family, 164 ff , 258 
Industrial Transference Board, 
130 

Informers’ letters, 95 


Jeffrey, John, 147 
Jobs, choice of, 22 ff 

— independent, 124 ff , see also 

Odd jobs 

Juvenile employment, 113, 170 

— Advisory Councils for, 19 ff. 

— wages, 26 


Labour, local and " foreign ”, 

— superannuated, 9, 32 
Labour League of Youth, 217 
Labour party, 12, 16, 121, 
217-18, 229 ff., 235 
Law, respect for, 58-60 
” Lay-off ”, the, 152, 167 
Lemn, 232 
Liberal party, 235-6 
Loafing, 185 ff., 187-9, 262 
London Below Bridges, 20 
Luck, large place of, 14, 32, 
225 


Machinery and labour, 2-5, 
25 » 32, 255 

Mahngermg, 84, 143, 167, 250, 
259-61, 266-8 
Marriage, 167-9, 176, 195 
Marrying on the ” Bole ”, 
169-70, 176, 263 
Ministry of Health, 52, 145 



INDEX 


Ministry of Labour, 20, 100 

investigations by, 85 ff 

Reports, 26, 28, 49, 133 

testimony of, 92 

Morris Committee, 98, 113 
Movie s&e Cinema 
Moving, 130 ff , 262 
Municipal activities, 236-8 

National Confederation of 
Employers’ Organizations, 

I 13-14 

National Government, 229, 234 
National Health Insurance, 38, 
140 

National Unemployed Workers’ 
Movement, 19 
Needs Test, 111-12, 227 
l^ew Survey of London Life and 
Labour, 7, 49, 51, 54, 147, 
164 

Newspaper advertisements, 

136-7 

Odd- JOB method, possibilities, 
140 fE 

disadvantages, 80, 140, 

t42-3, 261 
0x0 ” system, 81-2 

Pauperization, 263 fE 

— prevention of, 250 
Politics, 226 E 

Poor Law Relief, 144-9, 260 
Price, — , 100 
Pubhc-houses, 192-4, 263 

— side activities of, 35-6, 

i34-5> ^ 93-4 

Recreations, see Chapter VI 
Red Flag, the, 231-2 
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Religious observances, 215-16 
Rents, 163, 259 

Revolutionary methods, 60-2, 

251 

Robinson, Sir A., 147 
Royal Commission on Unena- 
ployment Insurance, 1931, 
92, loo-i, 132, 142, 144-5. 

155. 170 


Salvation Army, 210 
Saving, methods of, 35 ff 

— and Insurance, 38-9 
Savings Banks, 40 
Scholarships, 17 1-2 
Schoolchildren, classification of, 

174-5 

— condition of, 56-8 

— with unemployed parents, 

55 fi 

School-leaving age, 172-3 
Scottish Board of Health, 

145 

Secretan, Hubert, quoted, 20-2 
Secularization, 214 fE 
Security or fear, 43-4, 61, 74, 
252-3, 268 

Self-confidence, undermining 
of, 70 f 139 
Self-respect, 264-5 
Skilled and unskilled, 25 ff., 
29-30,47, 69, 128-9, 162 S , 
167 ff., 170 ff , 176, 185-6, 
209, 221, 239 Jff., 256-8 
Slate clubs, 35 ff , 43, 55, 120, 

193 

Slogans, political, 225, 229-31 
Smith, Sir H. Llewellyn, 51 
Speed, 241 
Status, III 

Subsidiary employment, 80, 
126 

Success, conditions of, 46-7 
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** Suitable ” emplo3rment, 

13M 

Sunday School, 204-6, 215 


Thomas, Dr. — , 55 
Thomas, Dorothy S., 59 
Trade Union Congress, 12 

Council, 235 

Trade Unions, 19, 88, 137, 

259 

functions of, 17 ff , 35, 

40, 72, 77, 89, 1 19, 150 
Transitional benefit, 89 


Uncertainty, 

factors 

of. 

219-20 



Unemplojment 

and 

the 


Church, 220-2 

— and education, 173, 176 

— effects of, 50 ff , 59, 62 ff , 

71-4 ; on diet, 52 ff. ; on 
occupations and recrea- 
tions, 177 ff ; on standard 
of clothing, 55 fE. 

— fear of, 31-2 

— habit of, 107 

— mcidence of, 49 ff 
Unemployment Insurance — 

— Acts, 124 ff., 142, see also 

Benefit 

Book, 76-8, 92 

contributions to, 121, 250 

criticisms and sugges- 
tions, 266 ff . 

effect of, on independent 

jobs, 124 ff, 143, 261-2; 
on will to work, 143, 162, 
244, 253 ff , 265-6, 268-70 


Unemployment Insurance — 

cont 

First Statutory Condi- 
tion, 106, 124-5 

Fund, safeguarding of, 97 

general attitude towards, 

38, 120-2, 142-3, 250 

Leaflet, 18, 78, 81 

majority view of, 269 

value of, 60, 251-2 

worker's estimate of, 

249 ff 

Unskilled, see Skilled 


Wage cuts, 41 
Wage-earner’s outlook, 30 ff 
Wages and prestige, 245 
Weddmgs, 215-16 
Women in mdustry, 6-7, 32, 
87, 109, 113, 155, 163-4, 
168-9, 173. 176 

— '' living off the dole ", 250 

— mamed, and malmgering* 

267 

— and Poor Law Relief, 144-5 
Work, habit of, 62 ff. 

— independent, 122 ff. ; handi- 

caps of, 124 ff , 143, 261-2 

— searchmg for, 65 ff , 67, 91, 

127 ff ; technique of, 129, 
134-6, 139, 143, 261 

— temporary, 140 ff. 

Worker, and " masters ", 9, 

12-13, 32, 219-20 

— as producer, 241-4 


Youths, dismissal of, 4 ff., 
187-8, 262, 265 
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